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FOREWORD 


WHEN,  in  1922,  it  was  decided  to  establish 
the  University  of  Delaware  Press  from 
the  fund  provided  by  Pierre  S.  duPont  for  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  Delaware,  the  Director  of  the 
Service  Citizens  was  authorized  to  find  a  man  of 
discriminating  judgment  and  sensitive  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  that  were  sweeping  through  America 
and  the  world,  to  furnish  one  of  the  early  vol¬ 
umes.  Also,  it  was  arranged  that  the  author 
might  give  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  University.  The  choice  fell  upon 
Glenn  Frank,  whose  editorial  articles  in  “The 
Century  Magazine”  under  the  title,  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Looks  at  His  World,  were  attracting  na¬ 
tional  and  international  attention. 

In  arranging  for  Mr.  Frank’s  lectures 
there  was  no  idea  of  forcing  his  views  upon  his 
hearers.  He  was  chosen  not  only  because  he  has 
the  ability  to  think  but  because  he  has  the  power 
of  compelling  others  to  think.  Perhaps  the  audi- 
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ence,  or  members  of  it,  might  deny  Mr.  Frank’s 
premises  or  conclusions ;  this  did  not  matter  if 
only  they  would  establish  some  premises  and 
reach  some  conclusions  of  their  own.  Educa¬ 
tion  as  a  mere  process  of  absorption  is  a  failure, 
and  a  waste  of  effort,  time,  and  money.  Young 
men  and  women  must  be  taught  to  think  for 
themselves  and  anyone  who  can  lure  or  lash  an¬ 
other  into  independent  thought  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  Prometheus  did.  Thought  is 
the  only  real  force  in  the  world  today. 

This  volume  does  not  contain  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  Frank  lectures.  Portions  of  it  were 
given  from  the  platform  to  extraordinarily  atten¬ 
tive  audiences  in  Wolf  Hall  of  the  University  of 
Delaware ;  parts  of  it  appeared  in  “The  Century 
Magazine” ;  all  of  it  has  been  worked  over  by 
the  author,  and  some  new  material  added. 

If  this  book  shall  provoke  thought  and 
cause  other  Americans  to  look  critically  or  sym¬ 
pathetically  at  their  world,  the  author  and  the 
publishers  will  be  satisfied.  The  life  of  the  race 
is  running  into  new  forms.  Tomorrow’s  insti¬ 
tutions  are  being  shaped  by  today’s  meditations. 
The  first  and  chief  function  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  is  not  to  teach  students  how  to  make  a 
living  but  how  to  live.  They  are  prophets ;  not 
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in  a  personal  but  in  a  corporate  sense.  Through 
speech  and  type  they  must  rebuke,  guide,  inspire 
and  enlighten.  In  its  own  way  the  University 
of  Delaware  is  trying  to  be  the  servant  of  all 
and  this  volume  is  an  indication  of  the  sincerity 
of  its  endeavor. 

Director,  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware 
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AN  AMERICAN  LOOKS  AT  HIS  WORLD 


A  PERPLEXED  MILLIONAIRE 


I 

1HAVE  just  had  one  of  the  most  exhilarating 
intellectual  experiences  of  my  life.  One  of 
our  distinguished  rich  men  discussed  with  me  the 
dilemma  he  faces  in  attempting  to  decide  how  he 
should  dispose  of  his  fortune  in  order  to  make  it 
contribute  to  the  largest  possible  public  good  of 
this  and  future  generations.  The  man  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  type  of  gray- 
minded  executive  who  has  amassed  a  fortune  by 
that  mysterious  sixth  sense — the  money  sense. 
He  is  essentially  an  inventor,  a  social  inventor. 
He  has  always  been  animated  by  the  pioneer’s 
restless  itch  for  exploration  of  new  and  undevel¬ 
oped  areas  of  business.  His  highly  successful 
business  has  been  the  product  of  a  mind  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  social  implications  and  public  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  business.  He  is,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  much  abused  and  weather-beaten 
word,  a  liberal. 
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To  his  credit,  let  it  be  said  that  he  has  no  one 
pet  idea,  social,  political,  religious,  or  economic, 
that  he  desires  to  foist  upon  future  generations 
by  putting  behind  it  an  adequately  financed  and 
astutely  organized  propaganda.  He  is  concerned 
that  future  generations  think  in  a  liberal  fashion 
upon  the  problems  they  have  to  face  at  the  time 
rather  than  that  future  generations  agree  with 
ideas  which  he  today  regards  as  liberal.  In  other 
words,  he  is  more  concerned  that  after  his  death 
his  fortune  shall  minister  to  liberal  purposes, 
whatever  they  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time, 
than  to  any  liberal  program  now  in  existence. 
He  is  more  interested  in  the  creed-maker  than  in 
the  creed-keeper. 

All  this  is,  I  think,  commendable.  It  marks 
a  definite  advance  over  the  plutocratic,  paternal¬ 
istic  philosophy  which  animates  a  certain  type 
of  rich  man  who  at  the  moment  of  will-making 
thinks  in  the  conventional  terms  of  endowments 
and  foundations  alone. 


II 

I  am  not  attempting  to  suggest  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  foundations  and  endowments. 
Most  of  us  agree,  I  think,  that  the  endowment  of 
scientific  research,  of  the  war  against  disease, 
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and  of  education  are  salutary  forms  of  endow¬ 
ment.  But  even  in  these  instances  there  is  a  vast 
and  relatively  untouched  opportunity  for  men 
and  money,  saturated  with  scientific  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  stimulate  the  people  to  do  these  things 
for  themselves  instead  of  having  these  things 
done  for  them  by  endowments  and  foundations. 
The  man  who  could  use  his  imagination,  his 
leadership,  and  his  money  to  influence  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  the  masses  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  toward  the  working  out 
of  a  program  that  would  make  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  a  national  health  army  instead  of  the 
physical  rescue  crew  of  private  practitioners 
it  now  is,  and  that  would  inject  sanity  into  our 
daily  habits  of  living,  would  go  further  toward 
making  us  a  physically  fine  people  than  any 
foundation  studying  this  or  that  disease  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do.  We  need  foundations  for  the  study  of 
cancer  and  hook-worm  and  yellow  fever  and 
typhus.  I  am  not  attempting  to  send  even  a 
breath  of  criticism  in  their  direction.  I  am  only 
concerned  to  suggest  that  throwing  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  at  a  group  of  scientists  and  saying 
to  them,  “Study  cancer,”  is  a  relatively  easy 
thing  to  do.  The  world  is  waiting  for  the  rich 
man  who  will  undergo  the  intolerable  fatigue  of 
thought  in  addition  to  the  gracious  gesture  of 
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benevolence,  and  furnish  the  imaginative  impulse 
that  will  awaken  medical  statesmanship  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  convince  the  masses  of 
our  citizens  that  they  should  be  as  fanatically 
propagandist  about  health  as  about  prohibition. 

And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  last  word  has 
been  said  on  the  real  relation  of  endowment  to 
education.  We  know  with  what  apparent  inevi¬ 
tability  huge  endowments  cast  a  spell  of  conser¬ 
vatism  over  educational  institutions.  We  know 
how  frequently  the  trustees  of  certain  universi¬ 
ties  can  better  be  described  as  the  trustees  of 
dead  men’s  estates  rather  than  as  trustees  of  the 
university.  We  know  how  frequently  the  money 
interest  in  our  universities  puts  safety  above 
scientific  veracity  in  the  employment  and  dismis¬ 
sal  of  professors.  I  wonder  if  the  next  great  ad¬ 
venture  in  education  will  not  be  the  development 
of  a  self-supporting  university.  I  am  watching 
with  the  keenest  interest  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan’s 
experiment  at  Antioch.  If  he  can  succeed  in  cre¬ 
ating  an  institution  that  can  support  itself 
through  the  part-time  employment  of  students 
in  active  and  remunerative  work  and  through  the 
rendering  by  its  faculty  members  of  commercially 
profitable  services  to  the  outside  world,  and  do 
all  this  primarily  because  it  means  a  better  type 
of  education  and  a  better  type  of  educators  and 
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not  as  the  conventional  effort  to  make  education 
possible  for  poor  boys,  Mr.  Morgan  will  render  a 
greater  service  to  the  nation  than  any  man  can 
do  by  handing  over  a  billion  dollars  in  endow¬ 
ment  to  any  one  or  several  of  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  addition  to  the  development  of 
sounder  educational  theory,  he  will  have  taken 
a  most  effective  step  toward  loosening  the  clutch 
of  the  dead  hand  from  our  educational  system. 

But  I  am  wandering  too  far,  perhaps,  from  my 
friend  who  faces  the  immediate  and  practical 
problem  of  disposing  of  his  fortune.  I  wanted, 
however,  to  suggest  at  the  outset  that  the  rich 
man  who  refuses  to  be  content  with  the  lazy 
method  of  handing  over  his  money  to  some 
“good”  cause  and  really  attempts  in  critical  fash¬ 
ion  to  reexamine  the  whole  psychology  of  patron¬ 
age,  and  attempts  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
preventing  his  fortune  from  becoming  ultimately 
a  dead  hand  rather  than  a  living  purpose  will 
transform  the  job  of  will-making  from  a  morbid 
affair  into  an  exciting  adventure. 

Ill 

As  L.  P.  Jacks  has  suggested,  it  is  one  thing 
to  know  what  to  do  with  several  million  dollars 
when  one  does  not  have  them;  it  is  a  different 
thing  when  they  stand  to  one’s  credit  in  the  bank. 
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The  first  is  as  easy  as  talking;  the  second,  as 
difficult  as  martyrdom.  I  should  like,  however, 
to  set  down  certain  observations  regarding  rich 
men  and  their  money  both  during  their  lifetime, 
when  their  living  will  dictates  its  use,  and  after 
their  death,  when  their  documentary  will  dictates 
its  use. 

First,  taken  by  and  large,  the  rich  man’s  great¬ 
est  opportunity  for  public  service  lies  inside  his 
private  business.  That  is  to  say,  statesmanship 
in  business  is  of  greater  social  value  than  phil¬ 
anthropy  outside  business.  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  case  of  Carnegie.  Mr.  Carnegie,  when  he 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  industrial  and  financial 
power,  sold  out  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  so- 
called  “public  work.”  He  endowed  libraries, 
built  peace  palaces,  and  enjoyed  a  wide-spread 
reputation  as  a  distinguished  servant  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  I  wish  Mr.  Carnegie  had  possessed 
the  requisite  imagination  and  statesmanship  to 
see  that  in  his  steel  industry  he  possessed  a  re¬ 
markable  social  laboratory  in  which  he  might 
have  helped  the  nation  to  experiment  its  way  to¬ 
ward  some  solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  had  he 
spent  his  energy  and  his  money  in  this  fashion 
there  would  now  stand  to  his  credit  something 
far  more  satisfying  than  the  cobwebs  that  have 
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been  spun  across  the  entrance  to  his  peace  palace 
at  The  Hague.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  statesman  in  busi¬ 
ness  ;  he  chose  to  be  a  philanthropist  outside 
business. 

Second,  there  is  something  fundamentally  in¬ 
effective  in  the  final  working  out  of  virtually  all 
endowed  efforts.  I  believe  that  normal  human 
beings  basically  dislike  having  things  done  for 
them.  It  may  be  that  some  day  we  shall  discover 
that  the  only  uplift  that  really  uplifts  is  the  doing 
of  some  creative  thing,  the  example  of  which  will 
be  contagious,  and  doing  it  so  successfully  that 
it  pays  its  own  way. 

Third,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  American 
people  to  permit  rich,  conservative,  old  men  to 
endow  for  future  generations  their  own  old  and 
conservative  ideas. 

Fourth,  the  only  thing  any  man  of  sincere  and 
disinterested  public  spirit  has  the  right  to  project 
across  future  generations  is  the  spirit,  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  general  direction  of  his  mind.  Even 
this  right  must  be  hedged  about  by  the  proviso 
that  the  spirit,  the  purpose,  and  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  be  dynamic,  liberal  and  headed 
toward  the  future.  No  man  has  the  right  to  em¬ 
balm  in  an  endowment  the  political,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  religious  ideas  that  he  may  hold  at  the 
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time  he  makes  his  will.  The  moment  any  rich 
man  goes  beyond  an  effort  to  perpetuate  his  good 
impulse  and  attempts  to  give  immortality  to  his 
fixed  notions  he  becomes  a  menace  to  a  free  peo¬ 
ple.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  good 
it  is  much  better  for  him  to  waste  his  substance 
in  riotous  living  and  dissipate  his  fortune  in  the 
collection  of  bric-a-brac.  As  Mr.  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee  once  said,  “We  do  not  mind  in  America  hav¬ 
ing  our  millionaires  around  everywhere  collect¬ 
ing  yesterday’s  porcelains.  What  we  mind  is 
their  idea  of  collecting  yesterday’s  ideas.” 

Fifth,  no  one  has  yet  devised  a  technic  for  en¬ 
dowing  the  endower’s  impulse  in  distinction  from 
his  ideas. 


IV 

As  I  stated  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  find  a  rich  man  who  in  the  main  is 
willing  to  subscribe  to  at  least  the  first  four  of 
these  statements.  I  have  said  that  my  rich 
friend  is  animated  with  the  pioneer’s  instinct, 
and  possesses  a  creative  mind.  He  may  yet 
render  my  fifth  statement  obsolete  by  devising  a 
technic  for  endowing  that  elusive  thing,  the 
liberal  spirit.  If  he  does,  he  will  be  the  world’s 
greatest  benefactor. 
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I  doubt  that  he  will.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  express  the  liberal  spirit  generation 
after  generation  through  any  one  organization  or 
piece  of  machinery  that  any  man  can  devise  and 
endow.  The  spirit  of  the  inventor,  of  the  pioneer, 
of  the  progressive  is  constantly  in  conflict  with 
established  institutions.  If  the  first  group  se¬ 
lected  by  the  rich  man  to  administer  his  fortune 
for  liberal  purposes  is  to  be  self-perpetuating,  the 
obvious  fact  is  that  the  members  of  this  group 
will  select  their  successors  at  a  time  when  ad¬ 
vancing  age  has  rendered  them  more  conserva¬ 
tive.  This  means  that  the  second  generation  of 
administrators  will  be  more  conservative  than 
the  second,  and  so  on.  If  the  group  of  adminis¬ 
trators  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  method  of  election 
from  various  business,  industrial,  and  social 
groups,  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  the  gan¬ 
grene  of  politics  will  sooner  or  later  eat  away  the 
founder’s  purpose. 

How,  then,  is  a  rich  man  to  provide  for  the 
continuous  functioning  of  his  fortune  after  his 
death?  The  answer  is,  I  think,  that  he  cannot 
and  should  not.  There  are  of  course  all  sorts  of 
qualifications  to  this  dogmatic  statement.  I 
think  it  is  possible  and  desirable  for  certain  for¬ 
tunes  to  be  left  intact  as  endowments  to  scientific 
research  and  the  like.  My  statement  applies 
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only  to  the  rich  man  who  desires  that  his  fortune 
shall,  generation  after  generation,  promote  po¬ 
litical,  social,  and  industrial  liberalism.  I  have 
my  own  notion  of  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  a 
multimillionaire  facing  the  problem  of  making 
my  will,  and  wanted  to  be  as  certain  as  it  is  hu¬ 
manly  possibly  to  be  that  my  fortune  would  min¬ 
ister  to  liberal  and  progressive  social  policies. 
My  notion  clusters  around  the  endowment  of 
living  genius,  and  would  mean  that  my  fortune 
would  disappear  as  an  entity  or  single  fund  at 
the  end  of  one  generation.  Rut  that  is  another 
story  for  another  time. 
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WHEN  the  French  authorities  began  the 
task  of  reconstruction  in  the  devastated 
regions,  they  found  that  in  certain  districts  the 
villages  had  been  so  completely  demolished 
and  the  soil  so  blasted  that  redemption  of  vil¬ 
lage  or  soil  seemed  hopeless.  Trees,  houses, 
green  herbiage,  these  familiar  things,  were  all 
gone.  Nothing  remained  save  a  “curious  yellow¬ 
ish  grass”  never  before  seen  in  that  part  of 
France;  only  a  great  waste  of  shell-marked 
earth.  What  should  be  done !  The  Gallic  sense 
of  the  dramatic  came  to  the  rescue.  The  French 
authorities  planned  to  preserve  these  districts 
just  as  they  were,  to  turn  them  into  “protected” 
districts — protected  from  any  attempt  to  redeem 
them.  Districts  that  had  been  the  scenes  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  German  barbarity  were  to  be  left  in 
their  tragic  desolation  as  an  eternal  reminder  and 
example. 
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The  French  authorties  doubless  thought  their 
plan  highly  dramatic,  but  they  proved  poor  dra¬ 
matists  beside  a  humble  French  peasant  who  up¬ 
set  their  calculations.  M.  Claure  Riviere  stood 
one  day  looking  off  across  a  panorama  of  devas¬ 
tation  in  one  of  these  protected  districts.  When 
he  lifted  his  field-glass  to  his  eye,  he  saw  on  a 
distant  hillside  a  small  square  of  vivid  green.  It 
was  a  small  field  in  cultivation.  M.  Riviere  went 
to  the  spot,  and  found  an  old  peasant  happily 
busy.  This  peasant  had  ignored  the  new  law  that 
made  this  district  part  of  La  Zone  Rouge,  the  red 
zone  of  reminder  that  was  to  keep  the  memory 
of  war  barbarities  ever  fresh.  He  had  gone  qui¬ 
etly  back  to  his  home  place,  with  his  own  hands 
removed  the  unexploded  shells  from  the  soil,  and 
coaxed  it  back  to  fertility.  He  did  not  have  the 
air  of  one  playing  a  part.  It  was  the  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do.  To  M.  Riviere  he  said  sim¬ 
ply,  “We  have  always  plowed  the  land ;  we  must 
plow  again.” 

This  story  suggests  that  while  the  official  mind 
may  be  concerned  with  keeping  green  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  war  hatreds,  the  minds  of  the  common 
folk  are  more  concerned  with  keeping  fields  green 
and  getting  back  to  normal  human  relations. 
The  ugly  scars  of  war  would  disappear  with  rea¬ 
sonable  rapidity  were  it  not  for  certain  types  of 
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minds  and  interests  that  make  it  their  business 
to  aggravate  them. 

We  have  our  own  La  Zone  Rouge  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  America.  We  would  do  well  to 
ponder  the  old  peasant’s  words,  “We  have  always 
plowed  the  land;  we  must  plow  again.”  The 
future  is  before  us,  and  it  cannot  rest  upon  a 
foundation  of  warmed-over  hates.  We  must 
weld  the  world  together  into  a  confederacy  of 
men  producing  again  good  goods  and  good  poli¬ 
cies.  We  must  plow  again. 

The  war  has  left  a  legacy  of  chaos  and  hate  and 
intolerance.  This  legacy  has  poisoned  the  tem¬ 
per  and  thought  of  the  world.  It  has  transferred 
the  passions  and  tactics  of  the  battle-field  to  the 
fields  of  politics  and  industry.  Every  item  of  this 
legacy  is  at  war  with  the  civilized  spirit.  As  long 
as  this  legacy  survives,  peace  will  be  an  impos¬ 
sibility  and  good-will  a  dream. 

Peace  on  earth!  Good-will  to  men!  These 
two  things,  peace  and  tolerance,  must  be  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  any  effective  reconstruction  of  the 
world’s  shattered  life.  This  confused,  chaotic, 
and  hate-poisoned  time  sounds  a  highly  practical 
challenge  to  peace  and  tolerance  between  the 
erstwhile  enemies  in  the  war,  between  labor  and 
capital,  between  conservatives  and  radicals. 
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II 

The  nations  that  were  at  war  must  renounce 
their  hates  of  yesterday  and  begin,  in  a  spirit  of 
recovered  decency,  that  reconstruction  of  the 
world’s  faith,  which  is  even  more  important  than 
the  reconstruction  of  the  world’s  frontiers.  The 
hates  of  war  die  hard,  but  die  they  must  before 
the  healing  ministry  of  real  peace  can  be  begun. 
The  nation  that  continues  to  soil  its  soul  with 
hatred  long  after  a  war  is  ended  betrays  a  basic 
barbarism  beneath  its  thin  veneer  of  culture. 

The  common  folk  of  all  nations  have  already 
sloughed  off  the  hate  spirit  of  war-time.  But 
there  is  still  a  distressingly  large  number  of  vo¬ 
ciferous  busy-bodies  blocking  the  return  to  that 
spirit  of  tolerance,  of  faith,  and  of  fairness  which 
constitutes  the  very  atmosphere  of  peace.  These 
deserve  constant  exposure  and  indictment.  Who 
are  they? 

During  the  war,  atrocity-mongering  was  a 
trade  that  the  smallest  minds  could  carry  on. 
Many  small  men  found  in  this  trade  their  first 
chance  for  publicity.  They  basely  prostituted 
the  nation’s  legitimately  righteous  indignation 
against  the  lawless  enemies  of  decent  interna¬ 
tional  standards.  They  leaped  into  national 
prominence  by  their  ability  to  manipulate  the 
language  of  hate.  They  were  tolerated  by  a  sen- 
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sible  nation  upon  the  purely  pragmatic  ground 
that  they  helped  keep  sharp  the  fighting  edge  of 
the  nation’s  spirit.  The  trouble  is  that  many  of 
them  do  not  yet  realize  that  the  war  is  over. 
Even  a  plea  for  Christian  chivalry  is  still  likely 
to  draw  from  them  the  charge  of  pro-Germanism. 

But  these  unreasoning  artists  in  hate  have 
slightly  altered  their  program.  From  profes¬ 
sional  persecutors  they  have  evolved  into  profes¬ 
sional  patriots.  They  have  launched  a  campaign 
of  “patrioteering”  that  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  men¬ 
ace  to  the  country  than  the  widely  denounced 
“profiteering.”  They  have  become  the  self-ap¬ 
pointed  guardians  of  the  nation’s  thought  on  all 
political,  social,  and  industrial  issues.  Their 
militant  mediocrity  is  now  engaged  in  defense  of 
a  suicidal  social  reaction.  They  loudly  proclaim, 
a  selfish,  tactless,  and  strife-engendering  policy 
of  “America  first”  in  strident  tones  that  will  as 
surely  draw  the  resentment  of  the  world  as  did 
the  guttural  pronouncement  of  “Deutschland 
iiber  Alles.” 

We  need  to  realize  that  the  “intellectual  riot¬ 
ing  and  looting”  which  has  followed  the  war  is 
even  more  dangerous  than  physical  rioting  and 
looting,  because  its  infection  lasts  much  longer. 
Shortly  after  the  war,  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  a 
paragraph  that  applies  here.  “Every  one  who 
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is  not  a  born  fool,”  Shaw  wrote,  “must  realize 
soon  what  all  the  clever  people  realized  long  ago, 
that  the  moral  cleaning-up  after  the  war  is  far 
more  important  than  the  material  restorations. 
The  towns  that  have  been  knocked  down  mostly 
needed  it  very  badly,  and  will  be  replaced,  let  us 
hope,  by  better  planned,  healthier,  happier  habi¬ 
tations.  We  shall  be  able  to  build  cathedrals 
quite  as  handsome  as  the  best  mediaeval  ones, 
stained  glass  and  all,  as  soon  as  we  really  like 
them  and  want  them.  But  the  poisoning  of  the 
human  soul  by  hatred,  the  darkening  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  by  lies,  and  the  hardening  of  the 
human  heart  by  slaughter  and  destruction  and 
starvation,  are  evils  that  spread  and  fester  long 
after  the  guns  have  stopped.  Yet  the  importance 
that  war  gives  to  fools  who  are  negligible  in  peace 
makes  them  loth  to  let  the  war  cease  if  they  can 
possibly  carry  it  on  by  mere  rancor  after  the  sol¬ 
diers  have  come  home.” 

Then,  after  a  brilliant  argument  in  which  he 
points  out  the  fact  that  if  we  persist  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  belligerent  hate  in  our  hearts  against  old 
enemies,  sooner  or  later  that  belligerency,  that 
belief  that  liberty  and  justice  are  things  to  be  se¬ 
cured  by  fighting,  will  be  turned  into  the  class 
struggle  at  home,  Shaw  concludes,  “We  had  bet¬ 
ter  muzzle  the  trumpet  and  raise  the  hymn  of 
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peace,  even  though  its  loveliest  and  noblest  set¬ 
tings,  in  The  Messiah,  in  The  Magic  Flute,  in 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  in  Parsifal,  are  all  the  work 
of  those  notorious  Huns,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Wagner.” 

III 

Labor  and  capital  must  join  in  a  high  resolve 
that  both  shall  strive,  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  tolerance,  to  think  less  in 
terms  of  the  battle-field  and  more  in  terms  of  the 
council-chamber.  The  battle  mind  has  been  in¬ 
evitable  in  the  labor-capital  struggles  of  the  past, 
but  pure  tests  of  strength,  such  as  bargainings 
and  strikes,  can  never  bring  industrial  health  to 
the  world.  Nothing  save  some  continuously  just 
administration  of  industry  can  do  that.  Such 
administration  will  never  come  as  the  by-product 
of  a  fight.  It  must  be  the  consciously  conceived 
product  of  industrial  statesmanship,  and  indus¬ 
trial  statesmanship  is  impossible  without  the 
spirit  of  tolerant  good-will  and  mutual  respect. 

IV 

Conservatives  and  radicals  must  arrive  at  a 
more  just  understanding  of  their  respective  roles 
in  the  drama  of  progress.  This  alone  can  shift 
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their  conflict  from  the  field  of  passion  to  the  field 
of  principle.  This  alone  can  breed  tolerant  good¬ 
will  between  these  supposedly  irreconcilable  op¬ 
ponents.  Neither  seems  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  both  are  necessary. 

If  the  world  were  populated  by  radicals  alone, 
there  would  be  only  two  days  in  the  calendar, — 
May  1  and  October  1,  for  every  day  would  be 
moving-day.  There  would  be  no  breathing-spells 
in  which  to  consolidate  the  gains  of  the  last  move. 
Life  would  be  an  eternal  race  to  a  fire.  Move¬ 
ment  would  be  prized  above  destination.  Mr. 
Wilson  once  wisely  said:  “Movement  has  no 
virtue  in  itself.  Change  is  not  worth  while  for 
its  own  sake.  If  a  thing  is  good  today,  I  should 
like  to  have  it  stay  that  way  tomorrow.  Most  of 
our  calculations  in  life  are  dependent  upon  things 
staying  the  way  they  are.  ...  It  would  seem 
a  waste  of  time  to  point  out  that  ancient  distinc¬ 
tion  between  mere  change  and  improvement. 
Yet  there  is  a  class  of  mind  that  is  prone  to  con¬ 
fuse  them.  We  have  had  political  leaders  whose 
conception  of  greatness  was  to  be  forever  fran¬ 
tically  doing  something — it  mattered  little  what ; 
restless,  vociferous  men,  without  sense  of  the 
energy  of  concentration,  knowing  only  the  energy 
of  succession.  Now,  life  does  not  consist  of  eter¬ 
nally  running  to  a  fire.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
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going  anywhere  unless  you  gain  something  by 
being  there.  The  direction  is  just  as  important 
as  the  impetus  of  motion. 

‘‘Progress,  development — those  are  modern 
words.  The  modern  idea  is  to  leave  the  past  and 
press  onward  to  something  new.  But  what  is 
progress  going  to  do  with  the  past,  and  with  the 
present?  How  is  it  going  to  treat  them?  With 
ignominy,  or  respect  ?  Should  it  break  with  them 
altogether,  or  rise  out  of  them,  with  its  roots  still 
deep  in  the  older  time?  ...  I  believe,  for  one, 
that  you  cannot  tear  up  ancient  rootages  and 
safely  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  soil  which  is 
not  native  to  it.  I  believe  that  the  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  people  are  its  ballast;  you  cannot 
make  a  tabula  rasa  upon  which  to  write  a  politi¬ 
cal  program.  .  .  .  You  must  knit  the  new  into 
the  old.” 

This  is  good  reading  for  radicals,  but  very  bad 
reading  for  conservatives.  It  brings  a  needed 
lesson  of  tolerance  to  the  radical,  but  is  likely 
to  strengthen  the  conservative  in  his  fatal  ten¬ 
dency  to  blind  reaction.  The  radical  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  the  conservative  for  insisting  that  the 
best  of  the  past  be  conserved,  and  the  social  tem¬ 
per  would  be  better  if  the  radical  realized  this. 
But  the  conservative  probably  owes  much  more 
to  the  radical  than  the  radical  owes  to  the  con- 
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servative.  The  conservative  retards  progress  un¬ 
necessarily.  If  radicals  had  not  played  the  per¬ 
sistent  gadfly  to  conservatives,  the  conservatives 
would  today  be  living  in  caves,  victims  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  life  of  their  primitive  ancestors.  The  con¬ 
servative  owes  most  of  his  comforts  and  privileges 
to  the  radical.  Hardly  a  century  passes  without 
the  crucifixion  of  some  social,  political,  or  indus¬ 
trial  Messiah  by  conservatives.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  can,  in  the  light  of  history,  well  afford  to  be 
more  tolerant  toward  the  agitator,  without  sur¬ 
rendering  his  “divine  right”  as  guardian  of  the 
best  in  the  status  quo.  These  slightly  para¬ 
phrased  and  rearranged  lines  from  Maeterlinck’s 
essay  on  “Our  Social  Duty”  are  good  reading  for 
conservatives : 

“For  reasons  which  we  do  not  always  under¬ 
stand,  it  is  doubtless  necessary  that  the  race 
should  progress  slowly.  But  let  us  not  fear  lest 
we  be  drawn  too  far ;  and  let  no  reflection,  how¬ 
ever  just,  break  or  temper  our  ardor.  Our  future 
excesses  are  essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  life. 
Let  us  go  always  to  the  most  extreme  limits  of 
our  thoughts,  our  hopes,  and  our  justice.  There 
are  men  enough  about  us  whose  exclusive  duty, 
whose  most  precise  mission,  is  to  extinguish  the 
fires  which  we  kindle. 
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“Let  us  not  say  to  ourselves  that  the  best  truth 
always  lies  in  moderation,  in  the  decent  average. 
This  would  perhaps  be  so  if  the  majority  of  men 
did  not  think,  did  not  hope  upon  a  much  lower 
plane  than  is  needful.  That  is  why  it  behooves 
the  others  to  think  and  hope  upon  a  higher  plane 
than  seems  reasonable.  The  average,  the  decent 
moderation  of  today  will  be  the  least  human  of 
things  tomorrow. 

“Let  us  have  no  fear  lest  the  fairest  towers  of 
former  days  be  insufficiently  defended,  for  at 
every  cross-way  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
future,  each  progressive  spirit  is  opposed  by  ten 
thousand  men  to  guard  the  past.” 

The  point  is  that  there  is  so  much  inertia  in 
the  world  that  no  lover  of  things  as  they  are  need 
grow  nervous.  The  car  of  progress  is  headed  up 
a  steep  incline,  not  on  a  down-grade.  Not  once 
in  a  century  are  brakes  really  needed.  This  fact 
should  breed  tolerance  in  the  conservative  mind 
— a  tolerance  that  would  save  us  much  useless 
and  costly  friction. 

We  can  never  achieve  peace  until  we  achieve 
tolerance,  good-will.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  the 
tolerance  that  rests  upon  indifference,  but  for  the 
tolerance  that  springs  from  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  a  tolerance  that  is  in  nowise  inconsistent 
with  the  strenuous  defense  of  principles. 
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Nor  is  this  a  plea  for  international  and  social 
peace  at  any  price,  not  a  plea  mere  quiet.  Peace 
and  quiet  are  not  synonyms.  Mere  social  calm 
may  be  a  very  unworthy  goal  for  a  people.  There 
is  quiet  in  the  village  graveyard,  but  every  one 
in  it  is  dead.  Compromise  to  attain  social  quiet 
may  be  treason  to  justice.  A  people  may  enjoy 
greater  peace  in  the  midst  of  a  war  for  right  than 
in  times  of  peace  sodden  with  injustice.  Did  not 
L.  P.  Jacks  write  an  illuminating  essay  on  “The 
Peacefulness  of  Being  at  War!”  Peace  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  justice  and  ardent  adventures  in  be¬ 
half  of  great  ideals. 

There  is  no  point  in  crying  “Peace!  peace!” 
when  there  is  no  peace.  There  is  point  in  re¬ 
dedicating  ourselves  to  that  spirit  of  tolerance, 
good-will,  and  justice  upon  which  alone  lasting 
peace  and  sustained  progress  can  be  based. 
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I 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  gave  us  the  gospel  of 
work.  It  remained  for  Edward  Bok  to  give 
us  the  gospel  of  retirement.  Three  years  ago 
Mr.  Bok  retired  from  business  and  professional 
activities  after  having  spent  some  thirty  strenu¬ 
ous  years  as  editor  of  the  “Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal”  and  as  vice-president  of  The  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  Mr. 
Bok  was  only  fifty-six  years  old  and  was  in  the 
full  flush  of  intellectual  and  physical  vigor. 
“Never  in  my  life,”  he  said,  “had  I  felt  more  fit.” 

No  one  who  knew  Mr.  Bok  thought  that  he 
was  retiring  in  order  to  loaf  away  the  rest  of  his 
years  and  to  spend  his  substance  in  riotous  living. 
Therefore,  his  friends  reasoned,  Mr.  Bok  must  be 
in  ill  health.  When  he  refused  to  give  evidence 
of  either  sickness  or  senility,  it  was  clearly  up  to 
him  to  explain  why  he  had  retired  just  at  the 
time  when  the  average  American  most  enjoys  re- 
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maining  at  the  helm,  luxuriating  in  the  sense  of 
power  and  prestige  that  comes  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  business  or  professional  success.  Mr. 
Bok  buoyantly  accepted  the  challenge  to  expla¬ 
nation,  and  proceeded  to  formulate  his  gospel  of 
retirement,  which  he  has  ardently  preached  in 
season  and  out  of  season  ever  since. 

II 

He  wrote  for  “The  Atlantic  Monthly”  a  paper 
entitled  “Because  I  Want  to  Play,”  if  I  rightly 
remember  the  title,  following  this  paper  two  years 
later  with  another  entitled  “Now  That  I  Have 
‘Played’  Two  Years.”  In  the  first  he  explained 
his  philosophy  of  work  and  play  that  prompted 
his  retirement.  In  the  second  he  checked  up  the 
results  of  his  experiment.  Recently  he  contri¬ 
buted  to  “Scribner’s  Magazine”  a  paper  entitled 
“What  Else  Did  Father  Do?”  In  this  he  again 
stated  his  gospel  of  retirement  with  admirable 
clarity.  Let  me  try  to  condense  his  theory  into 
a  paragraph  or  two.  Unless  I  misread  him,  his 
theory  runs  somewhat  as  follows. 

The  average  American  sticks  at  his  job  too 
long.  Not  only  does  he  become  stale  and  stom¬ 
achy,  not  only  does  he  grow  bored  and  nervous 
under  the  monotonous  grind  of  business,  but  he 
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stands  in  the  way  of  younger  executives  who  have 
a  right  to  the  opportunity  his  job  affords.  There¬ 
fore,  according  to  Mr.  Bok,  there  should  be  a 
healthy  exodus  from  the  ranks  of  successful  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  every  year.  Their  re¬ 
tirement,  Mr.  Bok  thinks,  would  be  good  for 
them,  good  for  the  younger  men  who  would  step 
into  their  shoes,  and  good  for  the  public  at  large, 
provided  the  retired  men  used  their  new  leisure 
wisely  and  with  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
For  Mr.  Bok  does  not  think  retirement  from 
business  should  mean  simply  moving  from  one’s 
office  to  the  country  club  or  exchanging  profes¬ 
sional  duties  for  poker  and  polo.  Men  should  re¬ 
tire  from  business  in  order  to  play,  but  in  Mr. 
Bok’s  dictionary  the  word  “play”  seems  to  be  de¬ 
fined  as  “public  work”  or,  if  that  weather-beaten 
word  may  be  used,  “uplift.”  Lloyd  George,  when 
asked  how  he  kept  going  without  more  time  for 
play,  replied  that  for  him  a  change  of  troubles 
was  as  good  as  a  vacation.  So  Mr.  Bok’s  notion 
of  the  retired  business  man’s  play  is  hard  work 
in  civic  and  other  public  movements.  And  Mr. 
Bok  contends  that  there  is  a  thrill  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  unpaid  public  work  that  can 
never  be  found  in  the  business  or  profession  out 
of  which  a  man  is  making  his  bread  and  butter. 
“Instead  of  dealing  with  iron,  textiles,  leather, 
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commodities,  and  the  welfare  of  his  employees, 
he  is  now  functioning  with  human  beings  almost 
entirely,  and  this,57  says  Mr.  Bok,  “brings  the 
thrill  which  is  missing  in  inanimate  commerce.55 
Again  referring  to  the  joy  attending  the  hardest 
sort  of  work  in  public  movements,  he  says  :  “This 
is  not  work.  Work  is  where  one  works  for  self ; 
for  one’s  own  material  advancement;  for  and 
from  necessity.  The  other  work  is  ‘play,5  in  that 
one  works  for  others.55 

Mr.  Bok  contends  that  this  “novelty  of  ro¬ 
mantic  adventure55  is  reserved  for  the  man  who 
cuts  loose  from  his  business  and  devotes  himself 
exclusively  to  public  work.  “No  man,55  he  says, 
“can  serve  two  masters  wholly  or  fully;  one  or 
the  other  must  suffer.  Besides,  the  service  is 
not  full  unless  fully  given.  The  problems  outside 
of  business  today  call  for  exactly  the  same  con¬ 
centration  and  single-mindedness  as  do  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  business  world.  They  are  equally 
large  of  scope  and  wide  in  momentous  potential¬ 
ity.  It  is  one  thing  or  another ;  there  is  no  me¬ 
dium  road  to  the  man  who  would  feel  the  real 
joy  of  service.  That  comes  only  from  complete 
renunciation  of  the  one  and  a  full  devotion  to  the 
other.  You  may  experience  pleasure  from  the 
half-time  effort,  but  not  that  deep  inner  satis- 
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faction  which  comes  only  to  the  man  who  serves 
singly  and  solely.” 

To  the  question,  “Aren’t  you  ready  to  go  back 
now  that  you  have  tried  retirement?”  Mr.  Bok 
replies,  “To  what:  the  bondage  of  the  dollar  and 
the  single-mindedness  of  the  trader?” 

Ill 

For  all  this  Mr.  Bok  has  been  greeted  with 
loud  and  long  applause.  On  all  hands  men  have 
been  saying  that  Mr.  Bok’s  gospel  of  retirement 
from  business  and  devotion  to  public  service  rep¬ 
resents  singularly  line  social  vision.  I  hesitate 
to  thrust  a  discord  into  the  chorus  of  approval 
that  has  greeted  Mr.  Bok’s  gospel,  but  it  strikes 
me  as  a  dangerous  and  essentially  anti-social  doc¬ 
trine.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  grows  out  of  a  faL 
lacious  conception  of  business  and  a  fallacious 
conception  of  social  service. 

Mr.  Bok  sets  out  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  of  sticking  to  business  until  one 
drops  in  the  harness.  What  he  really  does,  I 
think,  is  to  strengthen  the  all  too  prevalent  and 
socially  sterile  notion  of  business  as  a  purely 
private  adventure  in  acquisition.  For  all  the 
flurry  that  Mr.  Bok’s  gospel  of  retirement  has 
made,  he  has  broken  no  new  ground.  He  has 
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simply  dropped  into  the  apostolic  succession  of 
American  business  men  who  look  upon  business 
as  an  essentially  anti-social  undertaking  to  which 
they  devote  the  first  three  quarters  of  their  lives 
and  out  of  which  they  make  money  with  which 
they  “do  good”  during  the  last  quarter  of  their 
lives.  He  has  further  fortified  this  dangerous 
dualism  that  separates  men’s  private  business 
and  their  public  service  into  two  air-tight  com¬ 
partments.  Although  Mr.  Bok  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  agree  to  the  validity  of  these 
bald  statements,  the  fact  is  that  his  philosophy 
says,  in  effect,  that  business  is  essentially  an  ad¬ 
venture  in  personal  acquisition,  and  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  public  service  consists  in  giving  his 
money  and  his  time  to  outside  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  very  unbusinesslike 
conception  of  business.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  great  business  successes  of  the  next  fifty 
years  will  be  made  by  the  men  who  think  of  serv¬ 
ice  first  and  of  profits  last.  The  surest  way  not 
to  make  money  in  any  large  way  is  to  center  all 
attention  on  making  money.  The  indictment  of 
the  modern  business  system  is  that  it  makes 
things  for  sale  rather  than  for  use,  but  the  surest 
way  to  sell  things  in  the  future  will  be  to  make 
things  for  use  rather  than  for  sale.  Business  has 
a  higher  function  than  the  subsidy  of  uplift ;  its 
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highest  function  is  to  make  uplift  unnecessary. 
The  reason  we  need  so  much  public  work,  social 
service,  and  uplift  is  that  we  have  failed  to 
catch  the  full  social  implications  of  our  business 
and  professional  activities.  Because  we  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  interpreting  business  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions  as  primarily  personal  and  selfish  under¬ 
takings,  we  have  gone  wild  on  the  matter  of  up¬ 
lift  and  on  the  matter  of  government.  In  a 
rightly  run  society  uplift  would  be  unnecessary 
and  government  would  not  be  the  all-compre¬ 
hending  and  extravagantly  expensive  thing  it  is 
today.  Any  philosophy  that  paints  business  in 
terms  of  a  disagreeable  duty  to  be  got  through 
with  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  we  can  get 
at  something  uplifting  is,  I  suggest,  dangerously 
anti-social. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Bok’s  philosophy 
rests  upon  a  false  notion  of  social  service.  The 
most  significant  social  service  is  not  rendered  in 
and  through  public  movements,  but  is  rendered 
in  and  through  private  businesses  and  profes¬ 
sions.  The  trouble  with  the  uplifters  is  that  they 
are  not  the  people  who  are  uplifting  the  world. 
The  primary  processs  of  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  touch  life  at  more  points  and 
oftener  than  all  other  social  processes  combined. 
The  way  men  administer  these  three  processes 
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more  nearly  determines  the  tone  and  temper  of 
American  life  than  all  the  “public  work”  of  all 
the  public  spirited  men  in  America.  It  is  not 
an  exodus  from  business  that  we  need ;  it  is  a 
re-dedication  to  business  by  business  men  who 
realize  that  the  wise  and  worthy  administration 
of  a  great  business  is  in  itself  a  vast  and  com¬ 
plex  social  service,  beside  which  any  mere  uplift 
movement  is  child’s  play.  Instead  of  business 
men  who  flee  from  business  as  from  some  Caliban 
in  order  to  play  Ariel  among  the  uplifters,  we 
need  business  men  who  stay  on  the  job  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  a  soul  into  the  Caliban  body  of 
commerce.  The  men  who  possess  the  greatest 
public  spirit  should  be  the  last  men  to  leave  busi¬ 
ness,  not  the  first.  Just  as  the  church  must  ulti¬ 
mately  cease  to  be  a  separate  institution  in  which 
men  do  religious  things  and  must  become  simply 
the  whole  community  functioning  spiritually,  so 
business  must  cease  to  be  a  separate  section  of 
men’s  lives  and  must  become  simply  the  whole 
community  functioning  in  the  “romantic  adven¬ 
ture”  of  subduing  the  earth  and  fashioning  a 
livable  society. 


IV 


I  cannot  understand  why  a  man  who  desired 
above  everything  else  to  render  a  great  public 
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service  should  decide  to  abdicate  the  editorship 
of  a  journal  that  was  reaching  the  ears  of  two 
million  or  more  women  just  at  the  time  when 
women  were  entering  upon  their  political  respon¬ 
sibility  and  needed  ail  possible  leadership  and 
education  in  their  tasks.  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
in  the  struggle  for  a  better  America  Mr.  Bok 
threw  away  a  repeating-rifle  and  armed  himself 
with  a  tin  sword.  Instead  of  being  lauded  for 
entering  public  work,  he  should  be  morally  court- 
martialed  for  deserting  his  post  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle. 

Is  there  any  need  for  a  publisher  who  wants  to 
render  great  public  service  to  retire  from  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  .  now  when  the  situation  cries 
aloud  for  fundamental  reform  of  the  business 
that  will  double  the  circulation  and  halve  the 
cost  of  books  ? 

Is  there  any  need  for  a  business  man  who 
wants  to  render  great  public  service  to  retire  from 
business  now  when  the  situation  cries  aloud  for 
business  leadership  that  is  able  to  effect  reforms 
in  business  policy  and  procedure  that  will  enable 
American  business  and  industry  to  raise  wages, 
shorten  hours,  lower  prices,  and  increase  profits 
at  one  and  the  same  time?  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  follow  the  reasoning  that  leads  a  man  to  speak 
of  “inanimate  commerce”  in  a  day  that  is  issuing 
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such  a  challenge  to  industrial  statesmanship.  If 
a  man  is  looking  for  real  adventure,  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  find  it  in  the  ranks  of  the  creative 
administrators  of  industry  than  in  the  ranks  of 
the  hustling  press  agents  of  Utopia.  If  we  could 
only  realize  that  probably  the  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity  that  will  ever  come  to  us  to  render  public 
service  comes  to  us  in  our  private  businesses ! 
If  we  could  only  realize  that  the  private  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  world  are  better  instruments  for 
social  service  than  public  movements !  The 
show-windows  of  the  department  stores  of  Chi¬ 
cago  are  as  good  an  instrument  as  The  Art  In¬ 
stitute  of  Chicago  for  exerting  an  influence  opon 
the  popular  taste  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Bok’s  gospel  of  retirement  is  the  modern 
American  expression  of  the  thing  that  turned 
certain  early  Christians  into  monks  who  ran 
away  from  the  world  in  order  to  be  good.  Mr. 
Bok  is  advocating  a  new  asceticism  which  con¬ 
sists  in  running  away  from  business  in  order  to 
be  useful  to  society. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  filch  from  Mr.  Bok 
any  of  the  honor  that  has  rightly  gone  to  his  ad¬ 
mirable  public  spirit.  His  purpose  is  a  pillar  of 
fire  in  the  fog  of  selfishness  and  social  irrespon¬ 
sibility  that  hangs  permanently  over  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  people.  I  am  challenging  his  technic 
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only.  I  am  suggesting  that  in  the  great  adven¬ 
ture  of  conducting  the  private  businesses  and 
professions  as  social  services,  men  set  out  on  a 
real  search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  When  men  turn 
their  backs  upon  business  and  spend  all  their 
time  on  committees  of  public  movements,  they 
frequently  achieve  only  a  loving  cup. 
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I 

ONE  morning  in  New  York  I  entered  the 
subway  and  took  the  car  for  my  office 
downtown.  The  car  was  crowded,  as  usual, 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Nobody 
talked  to  anybody.  All  but  two  men  in  the  car 
had  their  heads  buried  in  their  favorite  news¬ 
papers.  Now  and  then  a  man  puckered  his  brow 
at  a  cable  despatch  or  nodded  his  head  at  an 
editorial.  The  cars  grated  into  Times  Square, 
and  the  guards  set  up  their  antiphonal  “Let  ’em 
off,  please!  Watch  your  step!”  as  the  men 
tucked  their  newspapers  into  their  pockets  or 
dropped  them  on  the  seats  and  left  the  car  with 
a  self-satisfied  expression  that  seemed  to  say, 
“We  have  now  partaken  of  the  great  American 
sacrament,  the  morning  newspaper,  and,  until 
the  afternoon  editions,  are  ready  to  contribute 
our  quota  to  American  public  opinion.”  Of 
course,  what  these  men  had  done,  in  the  main, 
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was  not  to  get  a  balanced  opinion  of  the  day’s 
issues  so  much  as  to  experience  a  certain  invol¬ 
untary  reaction  to  a  cable  despatch,  probably  in¬ 
spired  in  some  ministry  of  propaganda,  or  to  an 
editorial  written  by  the  retained  attorney  for 
some  particular  point  of  view.  These  men  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  participated  in  public  opinion. 
Opinion  arising  from  a  hurried  and  uncritical 
reading  of  head-lines  at  the  breakfast-table  or 
en  route  to  the  office  is  thin  soil  from  which  to 
expect  constructive  national  policies  to  spring. 

My  memory  conjures  up  another  picture  to 
put  alongside  this — the  picture  of  a  village  post- 
office  in  the  middle  West.  The  last  census  puts 
the  population  of  this  village  at  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  The  post-office  has  been  located 
for  as  many  years  as  I  can  remember  in  one  of 
the  general  stores  of  the  village.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  mail  and  the  sale  of  ginghams  and  gro¬ 
ceries  are,  to  the  political  psychologist,  only  in¬ 
cidental  functions  of  this  general  store  and  post- 
office.  It  is  the  playground  and  meeting-place 
of  the  village  mind.  It  is  the  spot  where  neigh¬ 
borhood  opinion  is  fashioned.  It  is  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers  what  the  agora  was  to  the  Greeks,  what 
the  forum  was  to  the  Romans,  what  the  folk- 
moot  was  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  what  the  town 
meeting  was  to  the  New-Englanders  of  an  earlier 
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day.  Until  a  short  while  ago  the  postmaster  was 
a  Civil-War  veteran,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of 
the  village  who  took  a  daily  newspaper  from  the 
largest  city  of  the  State.  Two  mail-trains,  one 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening,  stop  at 
this  village.  Beginning  about  an  hour  before  the 
arrival  of  the  mail,  the  evening  mail  particularly, 
it  has  been  the  habit  of  years  for  a  crowd  of  vil¬ 
lagers  to  congregate  at  the  post-office.  No  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  beyond  getting  the  mail  and 
gratifying  a  certain  otherwise  unsatisfied  social 
instinct  draws  this  crowd  together;  but  once 
together,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  discussion  club, 
and  everything  from  village  gossip  to  national 
politics  comes  under  its  jurisdiction. 

This  mid-Western  folk-moot  functions  best, 
perhaps,  on  winter  evenings,  when  the  men  of 
the  village  “go  uptown  awhile  after  supper,”  as 
they  put  it.  As  I  remember,  these  sessions  usu¬ 
ally  began  with  the  leisurely  Civil  War  remin¬ 
iscences  of  the  postmaster,  from  whose  lips  I 
heard,  as  a  boy,  an  epic  of  several  years’  length. 
With  the  comforting  sense  of  an  hour  of  freedom 
from  work  before  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  the 
old  postmaster  would  settle  himself  in  a  chair 
that  was  provided  with  a  much  worn  and  well 
soiled  cushion,  and  held  sacred  by  the  villagers 
for  the  postmaster’s  exclusive  use,  draw  a  little 
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nearer  the  roaring  coal-stove,  before  which  was 
a  square  box  filled  with  sawdust  into  which  the 
tobacco-chewers  spat  with  a  cracksman’s  preci¬ 
sion,  and  open  the  village  parliament  by  jocosely 
saying  to  his  store  partner:  “Well,  Len,  have 
you  called  the  roll?  Are  we  all  here?”  But  the 
postmaster’s  stories  were  only  the  prologue  to  a 
wide-ranging  discussion  of  men  and  measures 
that  followed  whenever  this  crowd  got  together. 

I  cannot,  somehow,  help  thinking  that  this 
post-office  method  of  making  up  the  mind  of  a 
village,  state,  or  nation  is  superior  to  the  sub¬ 
way  method.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
villager  is  profound  and  the  city  man  superficial. 
Man  for  man,  the  average  city-dweller  is  doubt¬ 
less  better  informed  by  far  than  the  villager.  But 
to  this  day,  when  I  return  to  this  mid-Western 
village  and  go  to  the  post-office,  I  am  struck  by 
the  original  and  independent,  although  badly 
informed,  thinking  that  is  manifested  in  these 
free-for-all  discussions.  These  men  may  wear 
“hand-me-down”  suits,  but  not  so  their  opinions  ; 
they,  at  least,  are  personally  tailored.  They  do 
not  surrender  their  day’s  opinion  to  the  chance 
impression  of  head-lines.  Each  for  himself  as 
he  goes  about  his  work,  they  mull  over  such  head¬ 
line  and  hearsay  information  as  may  have  come 
to  them  respecting  the  things  that  are  holding 
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the  center  of  the  stage  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  in 
politics,  and  in  industry;  then  later  at  the  post- 
office  they  lay  their  minds  alongside  the  minds 
of  their  neighbors,  pit  their  opinions  against  the 
opinions  of  their  fellows,  and  before  they  get 
through  they  have  made  up  the  public  opinion 
of  the  village. 

I  submit  that  as  a  people  we  must  in  some 
way  contrive  to  utilize  nationally  this  method  of 
sustained  discussion  of  public  problems  in  which 
all  participate,  unless  we  are  to  turn  national 
policy  over  entirely  to  a  political  leadership  of 
shifting  personnel  and  uncertain  qualities  of 
mind  and  purpose.  We  must  adapt  to  national 
service  this  post-office  parliament  of  the  mid- 
Western  village. 

In  his  1912  campaign  addresses  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  made  what  he  described  as  “an  attempt  to 
express  the  new  spirit  of  our  politics  and  to  set 
forth  .  .  .  what  it  is  that  must  be  done  if 

we  are  to  restore  our  politics  to  their  full  spirit¬ 
ual  vigor  again,  and  our  national  life,  whether 
in  trade,  in  industry,  or  in  what  concerns  us  only 
as  families  and  individuals,  to  its  purity,  its  self- 
respect,  and  its  pristine  strength  and  freedom.” 
Quite  clearly,  such  a  process  of  spiritual  restora¬ 
tion  in  our  national  thought  and  action  is  a  fore¬ 
running  essential  to  sound  and  realistic  politics. 
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The  extent  and  effectiveness  of  this  restoration 
will  condition  the  character  and  rate  of  progress 
that  we  shall  achieve  in  these  plastic  and  perilous 
post-war  days. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Wilson  did 
not  predicate  this  political  regeneration  upon  the 
brilliant  performance  of  a  few  conspicuous  lead¬ 
ers  or  look  for  its  causating  source  in  cabinets 
and  congresses.  It  is  not  star  play,  but  team 
work,  that  makes  a  nation  function.  The  soil  of 
policy  is  the  common  thought  and  opinion  of  the 
people.  National  policy  tends  to  become  crea¬ 
tive  and  valid  to  the  degree  that  public  opinion 
is  adequately  informed  and  soundly  realistic. 
And  one  of  the  most  effective  pleas  Mr.  Wilson 
made  in  that  campaign  was  his  plea  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  one  of  the  lost  instruments  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life — a  parliament  of  the  people,  a  meet¬ 
ing-ground  and  method  for  popular  debate  and 
discussion  between  as  well  as  during  campaigns. 

He  stated  the  problem  with  admirable  clarity 
when  he  said,  “For  a  long  time  this  country  of 
ours  has  lacked  one  of  the  instruments  which 
free-men  have  always  and  everywhere  held  fun¬ 
damental.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  no 
sufficient  opportunity  for  counsel  among  the 
people ;  no  place  and  method  of  talk,  of  exchange 
of  opinion,  of  parley.  Communities  have  out- 
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grown  the  folk-moot  and  the  town  meeting. 
.  .  .  Congress  has  become  an  institution  which 
does  its  work  in  the  privacy  of  committee  rooms 
and  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber ;  a  body  that 
makes  laws ;  a  legislature,  not  a  body  that  de¬ 
bates,  not  a  parliament.  Party  conventions 
afford  little  or  no  opportunity  for  discussion; 
party  platforms  are  privately  manufactured  and 
adopted  with  a  whoop. 

“I  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  needs  of  the  hour 
to  restore  the  processes  of  common  counsel,  and 
to  substitute  them  for  the  processes  of  private 
arrangement  which  now  determine  the  policies 
of  cities,  states,  and  nation.  We  must  learn,  we 
freemen,  to  meet,  as  our  fathers  did,  somehow, 
somewhere,  for  consultation.  There  must  be 
discussion  and  debate,  in  which  all  freely  parti¬ 
cipate.  .  .  .  Why  should  political  debate  go 

on  only  when  somebody  is  to  be  elected  ? 

“The  whole  purpose  of  democracy  is  that  we 
may  hold  counsel  with  one  another,  so  as  not 
to  depend  upon  the  understanding  of  one  man, 
but  to  depend  upon  the  counsel  of  all.  For  only 
as  men  are  brought  into  counsel,  and  state  their 
own  needs  and  interests,  can  the  general  interests 
of  a  great  people  be  compounded  into  a  policy 
suitable  to  all.  .  .  .  So,  at  this  opening  of  a 

new  age,  in  this  its  day  of  unrest  and  discontent, 
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it  is  our  part  to  clear  the  air,  to  bring  about  com¬ 
mon  counsel;  to  set  up  the  parliament  of  the 
people.” 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  American  history 
when  the  need  for  setting  up  the  instruments  and 
methods  for  common  discussion  of  common  in¬ 
terests  was  imperative,  it  is  now  in  this  time  of 
flux,  when  reckless  revolution  and  stupid  reac¬ 
tion  are  alike  coquetting  with  the  public  mind, 
making  balanced  sanity  of  mass  judgment  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult.  There  are  reckless  reaction¬ 
aries  who  would  have  our  laws  and  institutions 
lumber  along  in  sublime  disregard  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  their  being  adjusted  to  current  circum¬ 
stances  ;  there  are  reckless  radicals  who  would 
have  our  laws  and  institutions  race  ahead  of  the 
facts  in  a  Sir  Galahad  expedition  after  an  im¬ 
agined  good.  Both  groups,  reactionists  and  revo¬ 
lutionists,  make  specious  pleas.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  put  our  fingers  to  our  ears  when  false 
guides  speak;  the  task  remains  of  producing 
national  policies  that  will  go  between  and  beyond 
the  caveman  politics  of  the  Bourbon  and  the 
Cubist  politics  of  the  Bolshevist.  It  would  seem 
a  waste  of  words  to  say  that,  in  the  sort  of  time 
we  are  passing  through,  nothing  will  so  surely 
protect  us  from  hasty  experiment  and  insure 
rational  progress  as  the  full,  free,  candid,  serious, 
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and  sustained  discussion  of  our  public  problems 
of  politics,  industry,  education,  and  the  like — 
discussion  in  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  participate. 

But  the  major  difficulty  with  us  is  that  we  lack 
the  machinery  and  have  lost  the  habit  of  com¬ 
munity  discussion.  We  are  a  press-reading  and 
lecture-hearing  people,  but  our  genius  for  debate 
has  gone  long  unused.  We  are  a  chronic  audi¬ 
ence,  and  the  audience  habit  is  death  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  creativeness  of  a  people.  But  the  issues  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years  will  be  so  complicated  and 
the  number  of  forces  bidding  for  the  control  of 
policy  so  diverse  that  it  will  be  a  dangerous  gam¬ 
ble  for  us  to  lean  upon  anything  but  the  steady 
counsel  of  matured  judgment.  And  that  means 
that  the  average  American  must  listen  to  dis¬ 
cussions  less  and  participate  more.  We  need  an 
agora,  a  forum,  a  folk-moot,  a  town  meeting. 

At  no  time  in  our  national  history  has  the 
need  for  such  a  meeting-place  of  minds  been  so 
essential.  Public  opinion  is  one  of  our  national 
gods,  but  this  particular  god  is  just  now  suffer¬ 
ing  from  pernicious  anemia.  We  are  far  from 
having  the  well-informed  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  that  our  complicated  time  requires. 
Public  opinion  is  zealously  doctored  by  “bigots 
without  a  doubt”  and  “persecutors  without  a 
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creed”  in  this  post-war  period.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  cowed,  and  facts  are  under  a  strangely 
effective  embargo.  Opinion  was  never  so  regi¬ 
mented,  save  in  war-time.  Freedom-loving  as 
our  traditions  lead  us  to  believe  ourselves  to  be, 
we  permit  petty  officials  to  become  swash-buck¬ 
lering  czars  of  public  thought  and  expression, 
and  meekly  suffer  a  paternalism  of  opinion  that 
smacks  suspiciously  of  Prussianism.  The  ever¬ 
present  press  agent  has  erected  his  toll-gate  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  sources  of  news.  Stirrings  are 
heard  in  editorial  circles  demanding  a  return  of 
the  reporter  to  his  place,  which  has  been  too 
much  preempted  by  the  press  agent  and  the 
propagandist. 

We  must  somehow  contrive  to  have  the  clean 
and  antiseptic  air  of  free  discussion  blow  through 
the  recesses  of  our  national  thought.  A  reac¬ 
tion  against  propagandized  news  is  bound  to 
come  before  long.  Propagandized  news  is  not 
essentially  a  sin  of  editors.  We  have  simply 
drifted  into  a  situation  in  which  a  thousand  and 
one  forces,  appreciating  the  importance  of  public 
opinion,  have  organized  to  see  to  it  that  the 
sources  of  news  tell  the  “right”  story.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  trust  blindly  to  the  salutary  effects 
of  such  a  reaction.  We  need  to  set  up  again  the 
machinery  for  public  discussion  which  has  be- 
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come  increasingly  difficult  as  we  have  grown  big 
and  complex  and  busy.  The  discussion  that 
came  about  of  its  own  accord  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  town-meeting  or  around  the  stove  in  the 
village  store  must  today  be  consciously  planned 
for  and  intelligently  stimulated. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  effect  a  literal  restora¬ 
tion  of  any  such  institution,  for  instance,  as  the 
New  England  town  meeting.  That  institution 
was  fitted  to  serve  a  time  of  simpler  issues  and 
a  more  leisurely  moving  society.  In  bringing 
about  a  revival  of  the  habit  of  popular  discussion 
in  this  country,  we  must  reckon  at  the  outset 
with  two  facts :  first,  that  the  issues  of  life  and 
government  are  no  longer  simple,  so  that  to  think 
soundly  and  act  wisely  in  modern  society  re¬ 
quires  grasp  of  a  wide  range  of  facts,  no  small 
degree  of  study,  and  the  constant  sharpening  of 
imaginative  insight;  and,  second,  that  we  are 
by  long  habit  a  nation  of  listeners,  greedy  for 
predigested  information  and  opinion.  Whatever 
machinery  for  common  counsel  we  set  up  must, 
therefore,  provide  for  the  supplying  of  such  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  complicated  facts  as  commu¬ 
nity  discussion  may  require  as  a  base,  and  which 
no  local  person  may  be  able  to  furnish.  And  it 
must  not  demand  that  we  transform  ourselves 
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at  once  from  listeners  into  debaters,  but  afford 
an  easy  transition  and  training. 

It  would  be  little  more  than  an  idler’s  pastime 
to  draw  up  detailed  plans  for  a  newly  conceived 
institution  and  suggest  that  wre  set  out  at  once 
to  organize  it  upon  a  national  scale.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  chance  that  we  would  do  it; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  we  did,  we  would 
probably  over-mechanize  the  thing  and  fail  in 
our  real  intent.  Such  institutions  must  grow, 
checked  and  counter-checked  by  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  If  we  are  to  restore  the  processes  of 
common  counsel  among  the  people,  we  must  do 
it  by  developing  existing  agencies. 

II 

The  existing  agency  that  comes  nearest  to  fill¬ 
ing  the  requirements  is  the  open  forum.  Charles 
Sprague  Smith  organized  the  first  open  forum  in 
this  country  at  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York  City, 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Ten  years  later  a  sec¬ 
ond  open  forum  was  started  in  New  York  City. 
In  1908  George  W.  Coleman  organized  the  Ford 
Hall  forum  in  Boston.  Since  then  open  forums 
have  sprung  up  in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  a  New  York  Congress  of 
Forums,  a  New  England  Congress  of  Forums, 
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and  an  Open  Forum  National  Council.  These 
forums  are  initiated  and  maintained  by  divers 
sorts  of  organizations — Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  churches,  city  clubs,  boards  of  trade, 
women’s  clubs,  labor-unions,  and  miscellaneous 
groups  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  communities. 
The  last  time  the  statistics  of  the  movement  came 
to  my  attention,  there  were  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  open  forums  scattered  from  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Ottawa,  and  Montreal  on  the  north  to 
Florida  on  the  south;  from  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Boston  on  the  east  to  Portland  and 
San  Diego  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are  a 
good  many  more  by  this  time. 

Some  time  ago  at  an  annual  conference  of  the 
Open  Forum  National  Council  an  international 
committee  was  authorized  to  spread  the  forum 
idea  in  other  countries.  During  1918  Mr.  George 
W.  Coleman,  as  president  of  the  council,  initi¬ 
ated  the  open-forum  movement  in  Great  Britain. 
In  this  country  the  forum  idea  has  been  adapted 
and  used  with  marked  success  by  varied  sorts  of 
organizations  in  metropolitan  centers  and  in 
small  towns,  in  industrial  districts  and  in  farm¬ 
ing  regions,  in  exclusive  residential  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  in  congested  immigrant  wards,  among 
business  men  and  by  labor-unions.  The  officers 
of  the  Open  Forum  National  Council  tell  me  that 
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every  day  brings  to  their  offices  many  inquiries 
concerning  the  possibility  of  ingrafting  the  forum 
idea  on  existing  organizations. 

The  open  forum  is  based  upon  certain  elemen¬ 
tary  considerations  which  it  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
state.  A  democracy  presupposes  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  mutual  acquaintance,  understanding, 
and  discussion  among  its  people.  The  leaders 
of  the  open-forum  movement  recognize,  however, 
that  we  have  largely  lost  the  facility  for  spon¬ 
taneous  group  discussion,  and  they  have,  there¬ 
fore,  provided  not  only  a  meeting-ground,  but  a 
method  as  well,  for  community  discussion  of 
public  questions.  They  have  combined  the  best 
features  of  the  old  New  England  town  meeting 
and  the  modern  lecture  course,  and  have  better 
adapted  these  features  to  present-day  industrial 
and  metropolitan  circumstances.  An  open 
forum  provides  an  expert  speaker  to  inspire  and 
inform  the  mind  of  the  audience,  as  the  town 
meeting  did  not,  but  the  lecture  course  does ;  it 
gives  an  opportunity,  directly  following  the  ad¬ 
dress,  for  general  participation  by  all  the  people 
in  questions  and  discussion,  as  the  lecture  course 
does  not,  but  the  town  meeting  did.  It  is  this 
question-and-discussion  period  following  the 
address  that  attaches  peculiar  importance  to  the 
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open  forum  as  an  agency  for  the  creation  of 
sanely  balanced  opinion  in  a  democracy. 

No  one  who  has  spoken  in  an  open  forum  and 
stood  the  grilling  of  questions  from  the  floor  will 
doubt  the  power  of  the  forum  method  to  sting  the 
braincells  of  an  audience  to  attention  and  action, 
nor  question  the  efficacy  of  the  forum  in  bringing 
back  into  our  national  life  the  habit  of  common 
discussion  of  common  problems.  There  is  a 
vast  reserve  of  interested  thought  and  valuable 
counsel  in  the  men  who  rarely  break  into  print 
or  themselves  address  public  meetings.  We  have 
permitted  that  reserve  of  counsel  to  stagnate  for 
lack  of  a  method  to  draw  it  into  use.  The  forum 
does  that.  The  questions  that  follow  a  forum 
address,  as  I  have  seen  the  forum  in  action,  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  sophisticated  and  well- 
to-do  of  the  audience.  Woodrow  Wilson  says  of 
one  of  his  experiences  in  an  open  forum,  “One  of 
the  valuable  lessons  of  my  life  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  a  comparatively  early  age  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  public  speaker  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  in  Cooper  Union  in  New  York.  The 
audience  in  Cooper  Union  is  made  up  of  every 
kind  of  man  and  woman,  from  the  poor  devil  who 
simply  comes  in  to  keep  warm  up  to  the  man 
who  has  come  to  take  a  serious  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  evening.  I  want  to  tell  you  this, 
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that  in  the  questions  that  are  asked  there  after 
the  speech  is  over,  the  most  penetrating  ques¬ 
tions  that  I  have  ever  had  addressed  to  me  came 
from  some  of  the  men  who  were  the  least  well- 
dressed  in  the  audience,  came  from  the  plain  fel¬ 
lows,  came  from  the  fellows  whose  muscle  was 
daily  up  against  the  whole  struggle  of  life.  They 
asked  questions  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
business  and  put  me  to  my  mettle  to  answer 
them.  I  felt  as  if  those  questions  came  as  a  voice 
out  of  life  itself,  not  a  voice  out  of  any  school 
less  severe  than  the  severe  school  of  experience.” 

The  open  forum  has  effected  a  bringing  to¬ 
gether  in  the  atmosphere  of  tolerant  discussion 
all  of  the  diverse  elements  of  the  community — 
men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  conservative  and 
radical,  employer  and  employee,  religionists  and 
agnostics.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  fundamental  national  service  that  some 
man  of  wealth  and  informed  public  spirit  could 
render  than  to  make  possible  by  funds  and  coun¬ 
sel  the  rapid  extension  of  this  instrumentality  of 
our  democracy. 

Ill 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  open  forum  comes 
nearest  to  meeting  the  requirements,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  at  its  present  rate  of  expansion 
it  will  be  a  good  round  of  years  before  it  will  take 
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on  the  dimensions  of  a  national  institution  And 
the  need  of  common  counsel  is  so  imperative  in 
these  days  of  confusion  and  challenge  that  we 
should  undertake  better  to  utilize  all  other  avail¬ 
able  agencies  toward  this  end.  There  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  American  institution,  of  much  wider  ex¬ 
tent  than  the  open  forum,  that  has  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  for  national  influence  just  now,  if  it 
will  only  adapt  itself  more  intelligently  and 
closely  to  present-day  needs  and  current  circum¬ 
stances.  That  institution  is  the  lyceum,  or  lec¬ 
ture  course  business  of  the  country,  together  with 
its  later  and  summer  manifestation,  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua.  I  know  that  the  term  Chautauqua 
means  to  the  paragrapher  of  the  metropolitan 
papers  Tyrolean  yodlers  and  political  dema¬ 
gogues  on  junket,  and  it  does  purvey  much  that 
is  mere  shoddy  and  sentimentality,  but  both  the 
lyceum  and  Chautauqua  have  histories  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  possibilities  of  promise.  No  one 
who  is  really  interested  in  the  processes  of  public 
opinion  can  afford  to  ignore  either. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  sketch  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lecture  platform  in  this  country  as 
a  background  for  an  inquiry  into  its  possible 
adaptation  to  the  larger  needs  of  American  dem¬ 
ocracy.  Without  going  into  over-minute  details, 
it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  American  ly- 
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ceum  was  founded  by  Josiah  Holbrook  of  Derby, 
Connecticut.  The  first  fruit  of  his  undertaking 
was  the  establishment  in  1826  of  the  Millbury 
Branch,  Number  one,  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
a  voluntary  association  of  the  farmers  and  me¬ 
chanics  of  Millbury,  Massachusetts,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  self-culture,  community  instruction,  and 
mutual  discussion  of  common  public  interests. 
Mr.  Holbrook’s  plan  looked  forward  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  every  town  of  a  local  lyceum  that 
should  have  a  library,  other  educational  equip¬ 
ment,  courses  of  lectures  given  by  the  members, 
and  a  division  of  the  membership  into  sections 
for  the  study  of  history,  art,  science,  and  public 
questions.  His  plan  proposed  that  delegates 
from  town  lyceums  should  form  county  lyceums, 
delegates  from  county  lyceums  forming  state  ly¬ 
ceums,  and  delegates  from  state  lyceums  making 
up  the  National  American  Lyceum.  He  had 
further  in  mind  the  ultimate  creation  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  lyceum,  of  which  Chancellor  Broug¬ 
ham  should  be  president,  and  which  should  have 
fifty-two  vice-presidents,  who  were  to  be  men 
distinguished  in  science,  philanthropy,  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  chosen  from  every  country  in  the 
world. 

The  development  of  Mr.  Holbrook’s  plan  was 
rapid.  Twelve  or  fifteen  nearby  villages  promptly 
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followed  the  example  of  Millbury,  and  early  in 
1827  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  county  lyceum.  Mr.  Holbrook 
traveled  incessantly  throughout  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  personally  organized  many 
societies.  By  1828  nearly  one  hundred  branches 
of  the  American  lyceum  had  been  formed,  and  by 
the  end  of  1829  there  were  societies  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Two  years  later  their 
number  had  increased  to  nearly  one  thousand, 
and  in  1834  nearly  three  thousand  town  lyceums 
were  scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
from  Boston  to  Detroit  and  from  Maine  to 
Florida. 

The  organization  of  county  lyceums  likewise 
proceeded  rapidly.  Massachusetts,  being  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  its  record  of  seventy-eight  town  and 
three  county  lyceums,  in  1829  appointed  a  state 
board  to  promote  county  organization  and  has¬ 
ten  the  establishment  of  a  state  lyceum.  This 
state  board  effected  the  organization  of  a  state 
lyceum  in  1831.  New  York,  however,  had  organ¬ 
ized  its  state  lyceum  about  six  weeks  earlier,  and 
Florida  was  only  a  little  behind  Massachusetts. 

On  May  4,  1831,  New  York  City  received  the 
convention  for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
American  Lyceum.  One  thousand  towns  in 
which  lyceums  were  established  were  represented 
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in  this  convention.  The  national  organization 
was  effected.  For  eight  years  annual  meetings 
were  held  in  New  York  City.  The  last  national 
convention  of  this  early  movement  was  held  in 
November,  1839.  While  the  actual  life  of  this 
national  organization  was  brief,  it  accomplished 
definite  results  in  its  eight  years  of  activity.  It 
forwarded  education  in  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and 
Mexico;  it  gave  our  own  common  schools  an 
impetus  toward  better  things,  and  left  behind 
many  educational,  literary,  and  lecture  associa¬ 
tions  founded  through  its  influence,  all  of  which 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  cultural  life  of  the 
country. 

For  the  most  part,  the  town  lyceums  continued 
uninterrupted  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association ;  some  surviving  for  twenty, 
some  thirty,  and  some  fifty  years.  Certain  of 
these  original  town  lyceums  exist  even  today; 
but,  in  the  main,  the  old  structure  and  the  old 
conception  of  a  lyceum  have  been  replaced  by  the 
present  lyceum,  or  lecture  platform.  The  evo¬ 
lution  of  these  town  lyceums  from  their  first  form 
of  organization,  as  associations  of  local  towns¬ 
folk  for  the  mutual  study  and  discussion  of  edu¬ 
cational  matters  and  public  affairs,  to  the  present 
highly  organized  business  system  of  booking  lec- 
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tures  and  entertainments  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

First,  all  lectures  were  given  by  local  members 
of  the  association  without  remuneration. 

Second,  after  many  neighboring  towns  had  or¬ 
ganized  lyceums,  and  certain  men  had  acquired 
reputations  as  speakers,  towns  began  a  system 
of  interchange  of  lecturers.  At  first  only  ex¬ 
penses  were  paid;  later  small  fees  became  the 
custom. 

Third,  local  lyceums  began  to  bring  to  their 
towns  distinguished  men  as  lecturers.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  for  these  lecture  engagements  were 
personally  made  between  the  local  committees 
and  the  lecturer.  This  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  lyceum  marked  the  entrance  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  lecturer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  the  first  of  these  pro¬ 
fessional  lecturers,  and  that  many,  if  not  most, 
of  his  essays  were  written  originally  for  delivery 
from  the  lyceum  platform. 

Fourth,  after  several  years,  this  practice  had 
brought  into  existence  a  group  of  professional 
lecturers,  men  of  distinction  who  gave  much,  or 
all,  of  their  time  to  the  lecture  platform.  These 
men  experienced  increasing  difficulty  in  attend- 
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ing  to  the  details  of  arranging  their  engagements 
and  in  securing  adequate  and  regular  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  lectures.  This  situation  called 
into  existence  the  present  regime  of  lecture  bu¬ 
reaus,  which  gradually  placed  the  booking  of  lec¬ 
tures  upon  a  systematic  business  basis.  With  the 
development  of  the  bureau  system,  which  began 
in  1868  when  James  Redpath  organized  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Lyceum  Bureau,  there  occurred  a  remark¬ 
able  expansion  of  the  movement. 

That  the  lecture  platform  of  these  early  days 
exerted  genuine  influence  upon  American  public 
opinion  is  certified  by  the  list  of  men  who  devoted 
all  or  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  to  the  plat¬ 
form.  There  has  recently  come  into  my  posses¬ 
sion  copies  of  announcements  issued  by  lecture 
bureaus  in  the  early  period  of  bureau  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  early 
lists  of  lecturers  offered  by  the  bureaus  contained 
such  distinguished  names  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  The¬ 
odore  Parker,  Horace  Greely,  Louis  Agassiz, 
Daniel  Webster,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Charles 
A.  Dana,  James  T.  Fields,  Wendell  Phillips, 
George  William  Curtis,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Bayard  Taylor,  John  B.  Gough,  and  others. 
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IV 

The  Chautauqua,  which  is  essentially  the  same 
sort  of  undertaking  as  the  lyceum,  has  had  an 
interesting  development,  which  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  briefly  as  follows : 

In  August,  1874,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  and 
Lewis  Miller  organized  at  Lake  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  the  Chautauqua  Sunday  School  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Designed  at  the  beginning  only  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  of  such  subjects  as  would 
directly  assist  in  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  the 
idea  of  this  association  gradually  enlarged  to 
cover  the  entire  field  of  education  for  adult  per¬ 
sons  out  of  school.  Now  for  ten  weeks  every  year 
at  Chautauqua  Institution  at  Lake  Chautauqua 
there  is  conducted  a  summer  assembly  the  lec¬ 
ture  courses  and  study  groups  of  which  cover 
virtually  the  entire  field  of  general  education  and 
the  discussion  of  public  affairs  that  are  in  the 
foreground  of  public  thinking.  This  assembly 
has  given  rise  to  a  large  institution  with  exten¬ 
sive  properties. 

This  parent  assembly  was  rapidly  copied  by 
communities  throughout  the  country.  In  these 
communities,  Chautauqua  Associations  were 
formed  by  local  townsfolk,  and  each  summer  for 
a  few  weeks  programs  of  lectures,  study  groups, 
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and  discussion  clubs,  with  a  due  portion  of  di¬ 
verting  music  and  entertainment,  were  carried 
out.  Each  of  these  local  Chautauqua  assemblies 
was  a  law  unto  itself,  independent,  not  coordi¬ 
nated  into  a  system,  and  secured  its  lecturers 
either  by  dealing  directly  with  the  lecturers  or 
obtaining  them  through  the  offices  of  lecture  bu¬ 
reaus.  These  assemblies  brought  to  hundreds  of 
small  communities  many  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  letters  and  affairs  of  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  effected  thereby  a  broadening  of  the 
outlook  of  the  townsfolk  that  would  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  through  any  other 
agency. 

After  these  independent  Chautauqua  assem¬ 
blies  had  been  scattered  at  strategic  centers 
throughout  the  country,  another  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  was  entered.  Bureau  managers  under¬ 
took  to  carry  Chautauqua  programs  into  com¬ 
munities  where  the  local  townsfolk  had  not  taken 
the  initiative  in  organizing  an  independent  as¬ 
sembly.  This  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
so-called  circuit  Chautauqua  system,  under 
which  a  bureau  prepares  a  standardized  program 
and  books  it  over  a  circuit  of  towns  and  cities. 
The  enormous  saving  in  transportation  and  over¬ 
head  charges  made  possible  under  this  system, 
which  booked  the  same  five-,  seven-,  or  eight-day 
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program  in  a  circuit  of  towns  within  short  dis¬ 
tances  one  of  the  other  put  the  advantages  of  the 
Chautauqua  within  reach  of  many  smaller  towns 
that  would  have  been  unable  to  support  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  old  type. 


V 

Today,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand 
communities  are  reached  by  the  lyceum,  or  lec¬ 
ture  courses,  and  the  Chautauqua,  or  summer 
assemblies.  Over  ten  million  persons  listen  to 
these  lyceum  and  Chautauqua  programs  every 
year.  Thus  there  has  been  built  up  by  commer¬ 
cial  firms  or  bureaus  in  cooperation  with  local 
committees  of  public-spirited  citizens  a  machin¬ 
ery  of  popular  influence  which  touches  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  is  beginning  to  function 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Guided 
in  the  later  phases  by  the  mixed  motives  of  pri¬ 
vate  profit  and  public  service,  these  twin  instru¬ 
ments  of  public  opinion  have  come  to  exert  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  communities  into 
which  they  reach,  and  have  played  no  small  part 
in  the  education  and  direction  of  public  opinion. 

Clearly,  here  is  machinery  that  we  would  do 
well  to  take  into  account  if  we  are  at  all  in  earnest 
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about  setting  the  processes  of  common  counsel 
going  again.  What,  then,  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  lyceum  and  Chautauqua  as 
instruments  for  restoring  common  discussion  of 
common  problems  by  the  citizens  of  American 
communities  ? 

For  one  thing,  the  lyceum  and  Chautauqua  as¬ 
semblies  must  introduce  the  question-and-dis- 
cussion  feature  following  lectures  if  they  are  to 
function  at  maximum  efficiency  in  awakening 
the  mind  of  communities  and  stimulating  a 
neighborly  interplay  of  opinion  on  vital  issues. 
Without  that  feature,  the  lyceum  and  Chautau¬ 
qua  must  ever  be  too  greatly  a  method  for  draw¬ 
ing  people  together  to  watch  a  lecturer  or  popular 
celebrity  go  through  a  stunt.  But  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all,  the  lyceum  and  Chautauqua  must  dis¬ 
cover  and  draw  together  or  contrive  to  produce 
a  greater  number  and  higher  type  of  professional 
lecturers.  With  these  two  things  accomplished, 
the  lyceum  and  Chautauqua  would  answer  with 
gratifying  completeness  the  two  basic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  machinery  and  method  that  can  re¬ 
vive  among  us  popular  debate  and  discussion  as 
a  national  habit,  namely:  the  supplying  of  such 
knowledge  of  facts  as  the  community  may  re¬ 
quire  as  a  basis  for  discussion — facts  which  no 
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local  person  may  be  able  to  supply  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  issues  are  today  complicated,  and 
making  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  audience  to 
pick  up  again  the  habit  of  public  discussion.  But 
the  nub  of  the  whole  business  is  the  lecturer.  I 
want  to  deal  with  him  in  the  next  paper. 
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I 

SOME  one  will  have  to  subject  the  lecture  pro¬ 
fession  to  a  thorough  muckraking  before  it 
will  play  the  part  it  should  play  in  American 
public  opinion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  spent  a  large  portion  of  my  time  in 
that  profession,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  under¬ 
take  the  job.  During  those  years  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  play  the  role  of  devil’s  advocate,  pleading 
against  over-confidence  in  the  equipment  and 
efficiency  of  the  present-day  lecture  profession; 
so  what  I  may  say  in  this  paper,  I  have  said  in 
the  inner  councils  of  the  profession  itself.  At 
least  I  cannot  be  charged  with  basing  my  obser¬ 
vations  upon  hearsay. 

The  present-day  platform  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  real  profession  with  power  to  attract 
the  ablest  men  to  it  as  offering  an  adequate  career 
in  its  exclusive  service.  It  lacks  sustained  and 
intelligent  definiteness  of  aim.  Its  tendency  is 
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to  become  merely  a  medium  for  individual  per¬ 
formers,  instead  of  a  national  institution  with  its 
diverse  energies  knit  into  effectiveness  by  a  domi¬ 
nant  unity  of  aim.  From  the  days  when  Beecher 
and  Phillips,  mouthpieces  of  mighty  causes,  were 
hissed  at  and  mobbed,  down  to  the  present  regime 
of  popular  lecturers  who  tickle  the  fancy  and 
flatter  the  prejudice  of  the  crowd,  the  lecture 
platform  has  degenerated  in  intellectual  quality 
and  definiteness  of  purpose.  The  nation  has 
called  men  from  every  profession  into  its  coun¬ 
cils.  But  when  has  a  lecturer  of  the  modern 
group  been  called  from  the  platform  to  any  con¬ 
structive  public  service?  It  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  nation  will  look  for  counsel  to 
a  group  in  which  the  ideal  is  the  pleasing  talker 
rather  than  the  serious  analyst  of  conditions  and 
the  creator  of  constructive  policies.  Among  the 
professional  lecturers  there  are  happy  exceptions 
to  this  assessment,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  lecture  platform,  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  has  sacrificed  intellectual  force  in  a 
struggle  for  popular  favor.  The  present-day  lec¬ 
ture  platform  would  disappear  in  one  generation 
if  it  did  not  borrow  men  from  other  fields ;  it 
has  not  the  power  to  reproduce  itself.  It  is  not 
a  profession  so  much  as  a  medium  through  which 
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the  men  of  other  professions  speak.  It  must  be¬ 
come  a  profession,  in  my  judgment,  with  its 
ranks  filled  with  able  and  authoritative  men,  be¬ 
fore  the  lyceum  and  Chautauqua  can  play  their 
proper  part  in  a  continuous  conference  on  policy 
among  our  people.  The  lecture  platform  falls 
short  of  a  profession  today  for  certain  entirely 
clear  reasons. 

» 

II 

In  the  first  place,  no  clearly  defined  require¬ 
ments  are  demanded  of  the  men  who  enter  its 
ranks.  Definite  standards  of  knowledge,  re¬ 
search,  and  ability  stand  guard  at  the  door  of 
every  profession, — there  are  even  colleges  of  bar- 
bering,- — but  who  can  say  what  entrance  require¬ 
ments  the  American  lecture  platform  requires? 
In  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements,  the  lec¬ 
ture  platform  is  today  about  where  medicine  was 
when  the  universal  remedy  was  bleeding.  Any 
man,  who  can  assemble  one  address  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  and  contrive  to  get  audiences  to  listen  to  its 
delivery,  apparently  feels  a  legitimate  right  to 
the  title  of  lecturer,  although  his  entire  intellec¬ 
tual  life  outside  of  his  one  lecture  may  be,  as 
Schopenhauer  puts  it,  like  a  small  state  where 
all  the  money  that  circulates  is  foreign,  because 
it  has  no  coinage  of  its  own. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  lecture  platform  is 
too  much  recruited  from  the  misfits  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  Ministers  who  tire  of  the  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  creation  that  a  pulpit  makes  take  a  few 
purple  patches  from  many  sermons,  string  them 
together  on  the  thread  of  an  imaginary  connec¬ 
tion,  christen  the  result  a  lecture,  and  begin  an 
itinerant  round  of  lecturing,  rarely  reading  a 
great  book,  rarely  shouldering  their  way  through 
the  tangled  thicket  of  any  fundamental  problem, 
never  changing,  never  developing  their  lecture. 
Teachers  who  have  never  wrestled  with  the  issues 
that  our  antiquated  educational  ideals  present, 
who  have  never  added  a  single  creative  thought 
to  the  educational  policy  of  the  United  States, 
present  lectures  that  deal  with  a  dozen  of  civili¬ 
zation’s  deep-going  difficulties  within  the  scope 
of  an  hour  of  superficial  paragraphs.  Back  in 
the  muckraking  days,  politicians  who  at  the  end 
of  a  term  of  office  had  nowhere  else  to  turn  for 
income  became  lecturers,  and  collected  large 
fees  and  applause  for  telling  audiences  how  they 
enforced  certain  statutory  laws  while  in  office. 
Now,  calling  a  man  to  the  lecture  platform  be¬ 
cause  as  governor  or  district  attorney  he  en¬ 
forced  the  law  is  like  applauding  a  man  because 
he  has  decent  table  manners  and  uses  a  tooth¬ 
brush.  If  he  is  able  to  make  a  real  intellectual 
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contribution  to  the  thought  of  the  community, 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  an  effective  public  ser¬ 
vant  may  be  added  justification  for  calling  him 
to  the  platform ;  but  too  many  men  are  called  to 
the  platform  solely  because  they  have  captured 
head-lines  in  sensational  prosecutions. 

In  the  third  place,  the  platform  has  suffered 
from  an  over-exploitation  of  the  “celebrity,”  one 
who  by  some  sensational  feat  has  come  momen¬ 
tarily  into  the  lime-light.  In  the  main  these  men 
are  inferior  lecturers,  and  succeed  only  in  draw¬ 
ing  door  receipts  and  gratifying  a  certain  circus 
curiosity  to  which  we  must  all  plead  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  guilt.  Certainly  the  processes  of  com¬ 
mon  counsel,  with  which  this  and  the  preceding 
paper  are  concerned,  are  not  helped  by  the  plat¬ 
form  appearances  of  fanatic  reformers  and  ex¬ 
prisoners,  to  say  nothing  of  Mascot,  the  trained 
horse.  But  of  course  such  features  are  occa¬ 
sional  only;  they  reduce,  however,  the  social  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  institution.  I  am  referring 
here  mainly  to  men  who  have  made  legitimate 
and  valuable  reputations  in  other  fields,  but  who 
have  neither  the  mind  nor  the  art  to  lecture  effec¬ 
tively,  but  who  are  constantly  used  upon  the 
lecture  platforms  of  the  country.  There  is  a  host 
of  men  whose  lecture  careers  would  end  tomor- 
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row  if  they  depended  exclusively  upon  platform 
ability  and  intellectual  grasp  of  public  problems 
— men  kept  afloat  by  the  swimming  bladder  of 
a  reputation  gained  in  other  fields. 

The  public  service  that  the  platform  may  ren¬ 
der  demands  that  it  cease  being  an  exploiter  of 
ready-made  reputations  and  a  refuge  for  pro¬ 
fessional  misfits,  and  that  it  assume  its  real  func¬ 
tion  as  an  intellectual  forum.  Not  that  the  plat¬ 
form  must  not  always  draw  heavily  upon  all  pro¬ 
fessions.  In  earlier  days  nearly  every  American 
city  had  its  stock  company  of  seriously  studious 
actors  who  were  the  mainstays  of  the  theater; 
but  into  these  stock  companies  from  time  to  time, 
for  short  engagements,  came  such  stars  as  For¬ 
rest,  Murdock,  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  In 
like  manner  the  lecture  platform  will  always  in¬ 
vite  to  its  service  distinguished  leaders  in  public 
affairs,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  art;  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  its  servants  should  be  truly 
professional  lecturers  who,  in  coming  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  have  paid  the  price  of  serious  study  and 
have  mastered  some  body  of  vital  knowledge. 

In  the  fourth  place,  lecturing  will  never  be¬ 
come  a  profession  attracting  to  its  exclusive  serv¬ 
ice  the  ablest  minds  as  long  as  the  so-called  popu¬ 
lar  lecture  constitutes  the  bulk  of  its  offerings. 
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The  commercial  lecture  platform  is  today  loaded 
to  the  breaking-point  with  always-room-at-the- 
top-mother-home-and-heaven-never-say-die  sort 
of  lectures.  The  attempt  of  the  average  lecturer 
to  entertain  has  been  the  intellectual  damnation 
of  the  present-day  lecture  platform.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  excuse  for  the  man  who  talks  dully 
of  great  things,  and  then  damns  the  stupidity  of 
the  people  for  walking  away  from  him.  The  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  of  the  platform  is  the  sin  of  being 
uninteresting.  But  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  public  influence  of  those  sturdy  old  pub¬ 
licists,  the  Hebrew  prophets,  if  they  had  spent 
their  time  spinning  yarns  just  to  capture  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  Israel?  I  mean  no  indictment  of  men 
who  create  their  own  material  and  cast  it  into  fic¬ 
tion  or  character  form.  While  such  men  enter¬ 
tain  in  the  highest  sense,  their  entertainment 
only  wings  the  arrows  of  their  philosophy.  They 
are  in  the  royal  succession  of  real  lecturers.  Nor 
is  reference  intended  to  men  who  wisely  use  a 
story  to  illuminate  a  truth.  Lincoln  would 
weave  a  story  into  an  address  in  a  manner  that 
visualized  a  principle,  as  a  steel  engraving  or 
wood-cut  adds  to  the  appeal  of  a  book.  But  such 
men  never  drag  in  a  story  to  recapture  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  absence  of  thought  has  lost. 
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Closely  akin  to  the  popular  lecturer,  who  is 
more  jester  than  philosopher  or  publicist,  is  the 
roan  who  classifies  himself  as  an  inspirational 
lecturer.  These  lecturers  are  legion.  Their  lec¬ 
tures  are  largely  autobiographical  and  relate  how 
the  lecturer,  often  a  rather  ordinary  man  who  has 
contributed  nothing  to  the  thought  of  the  nation 
and  left  no  imprint  upon  the  religious,  political, 
or  economic  life  of  his  time,  sawed  wood  and 
waited  at  table  to  pay  his  way  through  college. 
Now  and  then,  once  or  twice  in  a  generation  it 
may  be,  there  is  some  great  soul  who  has  greatly 
lived,  whose  evident  richness  of  experience  and 
attainment  can  revitalize  the  tritest  of  moral- 
izings.  But  the  average  so-called  inspirational 
lecture  is  only  the  uninspiring  reminiscence  of 
egotistic  mediocrity.  Would  not  the  lecturer’s 
hour  be  better  employed  in  holding  up  the  allure¬ 
ment  of  some  great  cause  that  would  evoke  the 
noblest  loyalties  and  stimulate  to  adventurous 
thinking?  I  know  the  many  stories  of  penniless 
boys  who,  listening  to  a  lecturer  tell  of  his  early 
struggles,  have  been  inspired  to  the  struggle  that 
made  them  famous ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
for  every  one  person  inspired  by  such  recitals, 
fifty  have  been  awakened  by  the  vigorous  sketch¬ 
ing  of  some  great  truth  or  by  the  ringing  call  to 
some  challenging  cause. 
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III 

If  I  have  seemed  unduly  critical  in  this  draw¬ 
ing  of  attention  to  certain  acquired,  but  not  in¬ 
herent,  shortcomings  of  the  professional  lecturer, 
it  is  because  I  am  concerned  that  such  weaknesses 
shall  not  permanently  prevent  the  lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  from  playing  the  large  part  they 
may  in  restoring  to  us  sustained  and  intelligent 
community  consideration  of  public  problems. 
The  lyceum  and  Chatauqua  represent  an  exten¬ 
sive  national  machinery  of  influence,  reaching 
into  all  sorts  of  communities.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  church  and  the  public  school,  no  word- 
of-mouth  institution  quite  equals  its  scope.  At¬ 
tendance  statistics  indicate  that  one  out  of  every 
eleven  persons — men,  women,  and  children — in 
the  United  States  attends  a  lyceum  or  Chautau¬ 
qua  program  some  time  during  every  calendar 
year.  Because  of  its  geographical  extent,  there¬ 
fore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  machinery  for  common  counsel  that  we  have, 
provided  there  is  introduced  into  its  plan  the 
question-and-discussion  feature  suggested  in  the 
preceding  paper,  and  provided  further  there  can 
be  developed  a  very  large  body  of  truly  profes¬ 
sional  lecturers,  men  who  will  be  less  the  show¬ 
man,  and  more  the  publicist. 
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Of  course,  the  basic  essential,  in  realizing  the 
maximum  possibilities  of  this  institution,  is  this 
group  of  lecturers,  who  prepare  for  their  work 
as  a  physician  prepares  for  his  practice,  a  scien¬ 
tist  for  his  experiments,  or  a  teacher  for  his  tasks 
of  instruction.  I  purpose,  therefore,  to  attempt 
some  contribution  to  counsel  as  well  as  to  criti¬ 
cism  by  outlining  briefly  what  demands  the  task 
of  awakening  and  leading  community  discussion 
of  vital  issues  makes  of  the  lecturer.  By  enu¬ 
merating  and  discussing  five  specific  duties  of  the 
lecturer,  I  hope  to  sketch  a  sort  of  picture  of  the 
kind  of  lecturer  these  complicated  times  require. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lecturer  should  be  a 
builder  of  mental  backgrounds.  One  of  the 
manifest  intellectual  weaknesses  of  the  average 
American  citizen  is  his  lack  of  background  for 
the  consideration  of  specific  public  problems. 
American  citizenship  lacks  a  “mental  hinter¬ 
land. ’’  The  average  American  vote  is  prompted 
in  part  by  hereditary  opinion,  in  part  by  mob 
psychology,  and  in  part  by  selfish  interest.  No 
small  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  us  do  not  have  an  information  basis  for  under¬ 
standing,  forming  conclusions  upon,  and  dealing 
with  the  dominant  problems  of  our  time. 

It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  find  an  Ameri¬ 
can  who  does  not  have  vigorous  convictions  con- 
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cerning  the  labor  question,  yet  the  average  voter 
has  no  comprehensive  picture  of  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  in  mind  when  he  speaks  or 
votes.  He  blindly  feels  that  one  crowd,  labor,  is 
haggling  for  more  wages  and  fewer  hours,  and 
another  crowd,  capital,  is  trying  to  hold  wages 
down  and  increase  the  hours  of  work;  he  has 
little  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  fact  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  undergoing  the  same  evolution  that  gov¬ 
ernment  has  passed  through,  that  America  is  to¬ 
day  at  about  the  same  point  in  the  wise  organi¬ 
zation  of  industrial  relations  at  which  Mexico 
is  in  the  wise  organization  of  political  relations. 
The  cock-sureness  with  which  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  denounces  the  single  tax  is  amusing 
in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  theory,  which 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  he  knows  it 
is  a  tax, — t-a-x  tells  him  that ;  it  is  levied 
upon  one  thing, — the  word  single  suggests  that, 
— and  he  has  a  hazy  notion  that  it  is  connected 
with  a  bewhiskered  old  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Henry  George,  and  he  remembers  the  econo¬ 
mist’s  name  more  because  of  the  cigar  named 
after  him  than  for  any  knowledge  of  his  theories. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations.  We 
do  not  get  from  any  of  our  institutions  knowledge 
in  this  background  form.  Even  the  college  does 
not  so  present  information.  What  I  mean  to  say 
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is  that  students,  in  most  cases,  lose  the  vivid 
unity  of  the  picture  in  a  study  of  unrelated  de¬ 
tails,  and  do  not,  under  the  current  methods  of 
college  instruction,  arrive  at  those  broad  philo¬ 
sophical  generalizations  essential  to  sanity  of 
judgment.  The  press,  dealing  with  incidents 
from  day  to  day,  does  not  minister  to  back¬ 
ground.  A  great  body  of  trained  lecturers  going 
up  and  down  the  country  could  give  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  community  after  community  a  compre¬ 
hensive  background  of  the  facts  necessary  to  the 
formulation  of  sound  judgments  upon  the  sev¬ 
eral  problems  of  our  national  life.  There  should 
be  on  the  lecture  platform  several  expert  students 
dealing  with  each  of  the  fundamental  problems 
upon  which  we  need  alert  and  authoritative  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  guide  our  policy  and  action.  The 
lecture  of  each  such  man  should  flash  on  the 
screen  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  problem 
being  discussed,  and  present  in  non-technical 
language  the  broad  generalizations  that  modern 
knowledge  has  made  possible  on  the  issues  it 
presents. 

The  lack  of  background  for  the  consideration 
of  specific  public  problems  has  given  the  dema¬ 
gogue  his  opportunity,  and  the  most  effective 
weapon  that  can  be  used  against  the  demagogue 
is  not  moral  indignation,  but  a  wider  diffusion 
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of  basic  knowledge.  The  intellectual  service  here 
suggested  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the 
democratic  experiment  on  this  continent. 

In  the  second  place,  the  lecturer  should  be  a 
mediator  between  the  specialist  and  the  layman. 
The  practical  value  of  every  social  or  material 
invention  depends  upon  its  being  adequately  in¬ 
terpreted  to  the  masses.  Science  owes  its  effec¬ 
tive  ministry  as  much  to  the  interpretative  as  to 
the  creative  mind.  The  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  advanced  chiefly  by  specialists,  but  the  spe¬ 
cialist  is  not  always  the  best  interpreter  of  his 
discoveries  or  inventions,  not  always  the  best 
lecturer ;  rarely,  in  fact,  do  the  faculties  of  ex¬ 
ploration  and  exposition  meet  in  the  same  mind. 
Many  a  negro  mammy  of  the  South  can  make  a 
strawberry  short-cake  that  would  tempt  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  gods,  but  she  might  cut  a  sorry  fig¬ 
ure  as  a  domestic-science  lecturer.  The  lecturer 
should  stand  between  the  layman,  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  things  is  indefinite,  and  the  specialist, 
whose  knowledge  of  one  thing  is  authoritative. 
It  is  the  scientist  who  advances  knowledge,  but 
it  is  his  interpreter  who  really  advances  the 
world.  Every  great  field  of  productive  scholar¬ 
ship  should  have  a  representative  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lecture  platform.  Again,  this  is  a  service  upon 
which  the  success  of  democracy  depends.  His- 
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tory  affords  abundant  evidence  that  civilization 
has  advanced  in  direct  ratio  to  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  thought  of  the  intellectual  classes  has 
been  translated  into  the  language  of  the  street, 
that  democracy  of  politics  depends  upon  democ¬ 
racy  of  thought.  Buckle,  in  his  “History  of 
Civilization  in  England,”  says, 

“When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual 
classes  and  the  practical  classes  is  too  great,  the 
former  will  possess  no  influence,  the  latter  will 
reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the 
ancient  world,  when  the  distance  between  the 
ignorant  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the  refined 
systems  of  the  philosophers  was  altogether  im¬ 
passable;  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  unable  to  retain 
the  civilization  which  they  for  a  short  time  pos¬ 
sessed.” 

For  all  our  one-  and  two-penny  press  and  our 
public-school  system,  this  statement  has  more 
of  an  American  application  than  we  care  to  ad¬ 
mit.  The  lecturer,  as  mediator  between  special¬ 
ist  and  layman,  may  perform  a  distinct  service 
at  this  point.  A  dozen  fields  of  thought  are  to¬ 
day  congested  with  new  knowledge  that  the 
physical  and  social  sciences  have  unearthed,  and 
the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  American  life  can 
be  lifted  by  putting  that  knowledge  into  the 
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hands  of  the  masses.  But  where  are  the  profes¬ 
sional  lecturers  with  the  training  and  willingness 
to  think  their  way  through  this  knowledge  and 
translate  it  into  the  language  of  the  average  audi¬ 
ence  that  gathers  in  our  communities  to  listen 
to  a  course  of  lectures?  This  sort  of  service 
would  develop  a  group  of  lecturers  who  would 
become  known  not  as  the  authors  of  one  or  two 
lectures,  as  under  the  present  order,  but  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  fields  of  thought. 

In  the  third  place,  the  lecturer  should  be  a 
conservator  of  free  speech.  Again  we  touch  a 
principle  upon  which  democracy  rests.  Civili¬ 
zation  is  kept  virile  by  the  friction  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  varied  opinions  freely  thought  and 
fearlessly  expressed.  We  have  fought,  and  to  a 
gratifying  degree  won,  the  battle  against  the 
organized  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  state 
over  the  mind ;  but  the  position  surrendered  by 
the  ecclesiastical  and  kingly  classes  has  been 
assumed  by  other  classes,  who  have  given  up  the 
method  of  open  warfare  and  adopted  the  less  hon¬ 
orable,  perhaps,  but  equally  vicious  tactics  of 
ambush,  and  many  a  sly  arrow  has  struck  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  university.  The  lec¬ 
ture  platform  offers  a  relatively  freer  medium 
of  expression  than  any  other  institution  of  our 
national  life.  It  is  freer  simply  because  the  lec- 
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turer’s  income  is  derived,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
let  us  say,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  distinct  communities,  so  that  he  can 
stand  pressure  and  exclusion  from  several  points 
in  his  area  of  operations  without  endangering  his 
position  or  his  living  income.  It  is  clear,  of 
course,  that  freedom  of  utterance  and  act  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sources 
from  which  a  man  receives  his  income. 

But  the  most  serious  danger  to  free  speech 
upon  the  lecture  platform  is  not  that  of  financial 
subsidy  or  control.  An  attempt  to  subsidize,  in 
the  interest  of  bald  reaction,  the  lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  would  carry  the  seeds  of  its  fail¬ 
ure  with  it.  As  a  people,  we  have  developed 
an  uncanny  facility  for  detecting  the  purchased 
tongue  and  servile  brain.  Subsidy  or  control  by 
special  interests  is  not  the  major  danger  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  lecture  platform.  It  has  been 
truthfully  said  that  in  journalism,  for  every  one 
article  suppressed  at  the  request  of  special  inter¬ 
ests,  ten  are  pigeon-holed  because  they  might 
jolt  the  provincial  ideas  of  certain  American 
farmers,  incense  the  Catholics,  irritate  the  Prot¬ 
estants,  fail  in  appeal  to  the  small-town  mer¬ 
chant,  or  break  a  lance  with  some  pet  prejudice. 
The  lecturer’s  most  difficult  task  is  to  keep  free 
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from  the  subtle  subsidy  of  dogmatic  theology, 
partizan  politics,  and  selfish  philosophy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  average  au¬ 
dience  prefers  that  the  lecturer  should  be  reac¬ 
tionary;  the  average  audience  likes  a  show  of 
courage,  and  will  applaud  a  vigorous  statement 
of  truth  provided  it  does  not  too  closely  infringe 
upon  their  immediate  privileges  and  cherished 
convictions.  An  audience  enjoys  attacks  made 
on  the  vested  interests  of  another  part  of  the 
country.  The  championship  of  a  radical  prin¬ 
ciple  seems  divine  to  a  people  not  hurt  by  it. 
It  is  easy  for  a  lecturer  to  gain  a  reputation  for* 
bravery  by  attacking  things  that  the  majority 
already  condemn.  Since  this  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  it  is  too  frequently  taken  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  lecturer.  In  the  far-off  days  before 
prohibition,  I  often  heard  a  certain  distinguished 
evangelist  lauded  for  his  bravery  in  attacking 
the  saloon;  but  did  it  require  bravery  to  attack 
an  institution  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  vo¬ 
ciferous  approval  of  fifteen  thousand  applauding 
listeners?  That  was  not  having  the  courage  of 
one’s  convictions ;  that  was  having  the  courage 
of  other  people’s  convictions.  This  particular 
man  has  bravery,  but  his  attack  on  the  saloon 
was  not  an  apt  illustration.  It  no  longer  re¬ 
quires  bravery  for  a  lecturer  to  arraign  Rocke- 
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feller;  the  muck-rakers  made  that  a  national 
sport.  In  the  hinterland  a  fling  at  Rockefeller 
has  become  as  sure  a  recipe  for  applause  as 
George  Cohan  waving,  or  certain  lecturers  apos¬ 
trophizing,  the  flag.  It  no  longer  requires  cour¬ 
age  for  a  lecturer  to  condemn  child  labor.  Few 
men  in  the  average  lyceum  or  Chautauqua  audi¬ 
ence  employ  child  labor.  The  test  is  whether,  in 
speaking  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  a  bank¬ 
ers’  convention,  the  lecturer  speaks  of  justice, 
social  ethics,  and  the  moral  ministry  of  business 
as  he  does  before  his  rural  and  small-town  lec¬ 
ture  audiences,  or  spends  his  time  lauding  busi¬ 
ness  confidence  and  singing  an  ode  to  the  golden 
steer  of  American  prosperity. 

The  social  value  of  the  lecture  platform  has 
been  lowered  by  a  constant  yielding  on  the  part 
of  the  lecturer  to  the  temptation  to  say  the  thing 
that  takes  rather  than  the  thing  that  is  true. 
There  is  no  temptation  more  insidious  than  that 
of  the  oratorical  temperament  face  to  face  with 
the  prompt  judgments  and  arbitrary  demands  of 
an  audience.  Politics  and  the  pulpit  offer  as 
many  illustrations  of  this  as  does  the  lecture 
platform.  Many  lecturers  who  began  their 
careers  with  worthy  standards  have  permitted 
the  acid  of  applause  to  eat  the  value  out  of  their 
service.  One  night  the  lecturer  strikes  a  certain 
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string  that  vibrates  easily ;  thereafter  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  avoid  striking  that  string  again  and 
again  not  because  it  gives  the  note  needed,  but 
because  there  he  is  assured  of  ready  response 
from  his  audience.  He  discovers  that  the  anec¬ 
dote  gets  response  more  easily  than  does  anal¬ 
ysis  ;  straightway  he  multiplies  his  anecdotes. 
He  finds  that  it  is  easier  to  storm  the  emotions 
than  to  convince  the  reason ;  he  sets  about  ad¬ 
ding  pathos  to  his  technic.  He  sees  that  an  epi¬ 
gram  galvanizes  the  attention  of  an  audience ; 
forthwith  he  peppers  his  lecture  with  epigrams, 
although  the  average  epigram  is  only  half  true. 
The  dwindling  of  his  audience  would  imperil  his 
income.  His  audience  is  to  him  what  the  tiger 
is  to  its  trainer ;  he  must  become  either  the  mas¬ 
ter  or  the  victim  of  its  moods.  Unconsciously 
he  allows  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  dic¬ 
tate  his  assertions.  His  mind  becomes  a  weather¬ 
cock,  nervously  sensitive  to  the  automatic  ap¬ 
plause  of  flattered  prejudice. 

Of  course  all  this  is  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
temptation  with  which  the  statesman,  the  edi¬ 
tor,  the  teacher,  and  the  clergyman  must  reckon ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  lecturer,  more  than  is  true 
of  any  one  of  these  save  the  clergyman,  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  immediate  and  insidious ;  he  faces  his 
audience,  and  judgment  upon  him  is  passed  in- 
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stanter.  But  if  the  lecture  platform  is  to  assume 
genuine  leadership  in  public  opinion  and  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  community  discussion  and 
common  counsel,  the  lecturer  must  study  his  ap¬ 
plause  as  a  chemist  studies  the  reactions  in  his 
test-tubes.  He  must  ask  who  applauds  and  why. 
The  greatest  lectures  keep  the  crowd  so  busy 
thinking  that  it  forgets  to  applaud.  The  major 
part  of  all  applause  is  evoked  by  cadence  rather 
than  by  thought.  It  is  a  suspicious  sign  when 
applause  comes  too  quickly,  for  in  such  cases  the 
lecture  is  likely  to  be  only  the  reflection  of  the 
surface  thoughts  of  the  crowd.  This  is  what  Pho- 
cion  had  in  mind  when,  interrupted  by  the  loud 
cheers  of  the  mob,  he  turned  to  his  friends  stand¬ 
ing  by  and  asked,  “Have  I  made  a  mistake  and 
said  something  stupid?” 

I  have  attached  this  discussion  of  the  lecturer’s 
temptation  by  the  crowd  to  this  reference  to  the 
preservation  of  free  speech  for  this  reason :  it  is 
too  easily  assumed  that  freedom  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  control  of  special  privilege  alone 
insures  freedom  of  speech  that  will  mean  a  re¬ 
lease  of  forward-looking  and  creative  thought; 
but  what  is  said  by  the  free  man  is  as  important 
as  his  freedom  to  say  it. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  lecturer  should  be  a 
blazer  of  intellectual  and  social  trails.  Because 
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he  enjoys  a  freedom  relatively  greater  than  that 
of  the  average  public  servant,  the  lecturer  should 
justify  his  possession  of  that  freedom  by  march¬ 
ing  in  advance  of  the  majority  in  his  thinking. 
In  retailing  the  accepted  truths  of  society,  he  may 
do  much  good,  but  he  is  not  assuming  his  real 
function.  The  lecturer  has  no  right  to  deal  in 
platitudes.  When  society  has  adopted  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  is  time  for  the  lecturer  to  drop  it.  Ma¬ 
caulay  says  of  John  Milton  that,  “He  always 
selected  for  himself  the  boldest  literary  services. 
He  never  came  up  in  the  rear  when  the  out¬ 
works  had  been  carried  and  the  breach  entered. 
.  .  .  When  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  pre¬ 

vail,  he  passed  on  to  other  subjects.  There  is 
no  more  hazardous  enterprise  than  that  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and  in¬ 
fected  recesses  in  which  no  light  has  ever  shone. 
But  it  was  the  choice  and  pleasure  of  Milton 
.  .  .  to  leave  ...  to  others  the  credit  of 
defending  and  expounding  the  popular  parts  of 
his  religious  and  political  creed.  He  took  his 
stand  upon  those  which  the  great  body  of  his 
countrymen  reprobated  as  criminal  or  derided  as 
paradoxical.” 

That  a  thing  is  true  is  not  justification  for 
giving  it  place  in  a  lecture.  The  raw  materials 
for  lectures  should  be  those  truths  that  may  never 
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reach  a  community,  or  certainly  not  reach  the 
community  for  some  time,  through  the  channels 
of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  school.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  lecture  platform  is  today  creaking  un¬ 
der  a  tonnage  of  platitudes. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  lecturer  should  be  an 
interpreter  of  dawning  conditions.  That  every 
lecturer  should  live  a  century  ahead  of  his  time 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Trails  must  be 
blazed,  but  there  must  also  be  guides  to  lead  the 
masses  over  these  trails.  Equal  in  value  to  the 
pioneer  is  the  lecturer  who,  not  so  far  ahead  of 
his  time  as  to  make  sympathy  with  him  difficult, 
succeeds  in  giving  voice  to  the  dumb  aspirations 
of  the  multitude,  interpreting  and  reducing  to 
intelligent  form  thoughts  and  purposes  that  have 
been  unconsciously  forming  in  the  mind  of  the 
race.  These  unvoiced  convictions  and  formless 
aspirations  are  the  raw  materials  out  of  which 
the  peaceful  revolution  of  progress  is  made ;  but 
they  need  to  have  held  before  them  a  forceful  in¬ 
terpretation  to  magnetize  them  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection. 

This  interpretation  of  dawning  conditions  re¬ 
quires  a  more  judicial  type  of  mind  and  even 
greater  self-mastery  than  does  the  blazing  of 
trails.  Certain  men  are  endowed  with  an  intel¬ 
lectual  recklessness  that  predisposes  them  to  pio- 
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neer  service,  hilarious  nonconformists  who,  in 
hacking  their  way  into  new  territory,  really  enjoy 
the  opposition  they  encounter.  It  is  no  hardship 
to  such  men  to  be  hissed.  The  stake  is  as  much 
a  luxury  to  some  men  as  the  spotlight  is  to  others. 
But  to  be  true  to  oneself  and  to  the  truth,  and 
yet  keep  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the  crowd, 
demands  the  best  a  man  may  have  of  mind  and 
morals. 


IV 

Here,  then,  are  the  capacities  in  which  the  lec¬ 
turer  may,  in  my  judgment,  render  an  essential 
service  in  the  inspiring  and  informing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion  during  the  next  few  years 
when  public  issues  will  involve  the  personal  fu¬ 
ture  and  fortune  of  every  citizen : 

(1)  A  painter  of  mental  back-grounds,  giving 
to  American  communities  in  simplified  state¬ 
ments  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  facts  and 
principles  involved  in  the  fundamental  questions 
of  our  current  life. 

(2)  A  mediator  between  the  specialist  and  the 
layman,  translating  into  the  vernacular  the  cur¬ 
rent  results  of  modern  scholarship  and  scientfic 
research. 
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(3)  A  conservator  of  free  speech,  keeping,  in 
the  interest  of  democratic  progress,  his  thought 
and  utterance  unfettered. 

(4)  A  blazer  of  intellectual  and  social  trails, 
playing  a  pioneer  role  that,  to  men  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  is  more  difficult  and  in  many  cases  im¬ 
possible. 

(5)  An  interpreter  of  dawning  conditions,  a 
prophet  of  the  impending,  standing  nearer  the 
crowd  than  does  the  pioneer,  reducing  to  intelli¬ 
gent  form  feelings  and  convictions  that  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  for  a  long  while, 
but  which  have  not  before  found  expression. 

Acting  in  these  capacities,  the  lecturer  will  be¬ 
come  a  talking  publicist  who  will  be  able  to  go 
into  communities  and  do  more  than  deliver  a 
lecture  as  a  singer  might  sing  a  concert ;  he  will 
be  able  to  introduce  the  community  to  the  facts 
and  principles  of  some  underlying  problem  of 
our  national  life ;  and,  because  he  has  mastered 
his  field,  he  will  be  able  to  answer  questions  from 
the  crowd  and  to  stimulate  a  genuine  community 
discussion,  without  which  we  shall  never  have 
in  this  country  the  intelligent  public  opinion  that 
national  safety  and  progress  require. 

These  adaptations  and  developments  of  the 
platform  and  of  the  lecturer  I  conceive  to  be  of 
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national  importance.  Here  is  a  machine  that 
goes  into  communities  in  every  portion  of  the 
United  States ;  it  serves  one  out  of  every  eleven 
persons  in  the  United  States  every  year.  Shall 
we  not  utilize  it  and  the  open-forum  movement 
to  restore  in  this  country  the  processes  of  com- 
mon  counsel  and  to  set  up  a  real  parliament  of 
the  people? 

Government  by  discussion  breaks  down  the 
tyranny  of  fixed  custom;  continuous  public  de¬ 
bate  on  public  problems  is  the  root  of  change  and 
progress ;  community  discussion  breeds  toler¬ 
ance;  it  makes  for  steady  instead  of  intermittent 
progress.  In  fact,  common  counsel,  public  de¬ 
bate,  community  discussion,  call  it  what  you  will, 
underlies  the  constructive  solution  of  all  the 
vexed  situations  that  a  nation  faces  in  a  time  of 
readjustment  and  change.  It  is  the  narrowing 
control  of  policy  that  breeds  ill-balanced  radi¬ 
calism.  It  is  not  the  strong  man  with  his  catch- 
phrase  that  democracy  needs.  The  fate  of  the 
democratic  experiment  lies  in  the  hands  of  Every¬ 
man;  and  Everyman  needs  to  have  his  judg¬ 
ments  tried  in  the  fires  of  common  counsel,  no 
less  than  does  the  autocrat.  We  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  any  possibility  of  adapting  existing 
institutions  to  the  furtherance  of  this  end. 
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I 

ONE  of  the  serious  social  needs  of  our  time 
is  a  statesmanlike  organization  of  the  med¬ 
ical  service  of  the  nation.  A  quit-claim  deed  to 
immortality  is  awaiting  the  physician,  surgeon, 
or  statesman  who  can  think  of  health  in  terms 
of  a  nation  instead  of  a  patient,  and  who  can 
effect  the  beginnings  of  a  national  health  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  insure  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  the  full,  and  continu¬ 
ous  benefits  of  the  best  in  medical  science  and 
service. 

Let  us  play  with  this  idea  for  a  moment, 
tracing  out  some  of  its  possible  implications.  It 
is  a  ticklish  subject  to  discuss  if  the  writer  wishes 
to  preserve  a  reputation  for  careful  sanity. 
Merely  to  set  down  in  their  relation  and  in  proper 
perspective  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by 
the  more  creative  minds  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  is  enough  to  brand  a  writer  as  the  irrespon- 
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sible  architect  of  a  private  Utopia,  if  not  a  dan¬ 
gerous  citizen  of  communistic  leanings.  But 
nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained.  Here,  then, 
are  certain  suggestions  that  strike  me  as  obvi¬ 
ously  sound.  Many  of  them  I  have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  eminent  doctors  in  moments  of  critical 
frankness.  Many  of  them  are  radical,  involving 
a  complete  reversal  of  existing  practices.  Some 
of  them  may  be  impossible  of  realization,  at 
least  of  realization  in  the  immediate  future.  All 
of  them  are,  I  hope,  challenging. 

II 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  need  a  fresh,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  fearlessly  truthful  investigation  and 
critique  of  the  medical  profession,  its  ethics,  its 
equipment,  its  fee  system,  its  limitations,  and  its 
possibilities.  Here  and  there  courageous  critics 
are  arising  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  It  is, 
however,  too  much  to  expect  that  any  practising 
physician  or  surgeon  will  cast  “discretion”  to 
the  winds  and  give  us  the  fundamental  critique 
we  must  have  before  the  mind  of  the  nation  or 
of  the  profession  will  sympathetically  consider 
a  truly  national  organization  of  medical  service 
that  will  break  with  most  of  the  traditions.  The 
finely  imaginative  sort  of  program  that  an  H.  G. 
Wells  or  a  Bernard  Shaw  might  suggest  will  not 
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meet  our  needs.  Such  adventures  in  constructive 
criticism  are  valuable  in  stimulating  lay  thought, 
but  the  chance  is  against  their  being  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  the  medical  profession.  This  sweeping 
critique  I  have  in  mind  must  be  written  by  some 
man  who  sustains  enough  of  a  relation  to  the 
medical  profession  to  be  regarded  by  physicians 
and  surgeons  as  one  of  them,  a  man  whose  sanity 
and  scholarship  will  command  their  respect.  Its 
author  must  be  above  the  suspicion  of  head-line 
hunting. 

With  the  mind  of  the  nation  and  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  shaken  into  alertness  by  such  a  critique, 
there  might  develop  a  lighting  chance  for  a  na¬ 
tional  health  program.  Such  a  program  must 
spring  from  a  sincere  belief  that  the  health  of 
the  American  people  is  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  and  responsibility  of  national  and  state  poli¬ 
tics.  If  we  really  appreciated  the  importance 
of  national  health,  as  we  do  not,  we  might  evolve 
a  new  definition  of  treason.  It  was  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  I  believe,  who  suggested  that  for  every 
death  from  typhoid  somebody  should  be  hanged. 
In  some  far  Utopian  future  we  shall  realize  that 
the  first  test  of  every  industry  should  be  its  reac¬ 
tion  upon  the  health  of  its  workmen.  No  indus¬ 
try  is  profitable  to  the  nation  if  it  shortens  the 
lives  and  stunts  the  bodies  of  its  workmen,  and 
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some  day  we  shall  look  upon  the  head  of  such  an 
industry  as  a  traitor  to  the  state,  although  he 
may  be  a  highly  respectable  citizen  who  has  done 
valiant  service  in  tracking  down  radicals  who 
have  spoken  slightingly  of  the  Constitution. 
Some  day  we  shall  test  every  educational  system 
by  its  reaction  upon  the  health  of  its  students. 
Its  buildings,  its  curriculum,  its  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  must  conspire  to  preserve  the  student’s 
health  while  he  is  in  school  and  must  teach  him 
to  preserve  it  after  he  leaves  school.  Is  it  fan¬ 
tastic  to  think  that  some  day  the  state  will  see 
to  it  that  grocers  and  cooks,  before  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  practise  their  professions,  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  relation  of  the  distribution  and 
preparation  of  food  to  the  health  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family?  Some  day  we  shall  know  that  an 
architect  whose  building  is  not  conducive  to 
health  is  a  bad  architect  despite  the  beauty  he 
may  have  captured  in  the  lines  of  his  structure. 

The  heads  of  industries  that  blight  the  health 
of  workmen,  educators  who  forget  the  body  in 
the  training  of  the  mind,  grocers  and  cooks  who 
are  salesmen  and  servants  only,  architects  who 
have  not  learned  that  a  building  must  be  useful 
before  it  can  be  beautiful  in  a  social  sense — all 
these  will  some  day  be  regarded  as  biologic 
traitors. 
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We  are  far  from  any  such  realization  of  the 
importance  of  health  today.  We  believe  all  these 
things  theoretically,  but  they  remain  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  beliefs,  not  rising  to  the  importance  of 
convictions  that  move  men  to  act.  We  calmly 
spend  barrels  of  money  in  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition,  feeling  quite  righteous  over  the  fact 
that  we  have  dared  to  take  such  heroic  measures 
in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  vital  stamina  of 
the  American  people.  Why  can  we  not  harness 
the  power  of  the  reforming  instinct  that  achieved 
prohibition  to  the  broader  and  more  important 
issue  of  a  national  health  army,  a  national  health 
program,  a  national  health  campaign?  Inatten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  average  American  to  the 
simplest  rules  of  sane  physical  living,  and  the 
fact  that  our  doctors  are  a  haphazardly  located 
collection  of  competitive  private  tradesmen  in¬ 
stead  of  officers  in  a  national  health  army  or¬ 
ganized  to  serve  the  last  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country,  mean  a  greater  annual  loss 
of  life  and  reduction  of  national  vitality  than 
alcohol  ever  meant.  But  passion  can  make 
speeches  against  King  Alcohol ;  whereas  it  takes 
active  intelligence  to  evolve  and  execute  a  na¬ 
tional  health  program. 
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III 

When  we  get  around  to  the  organization  of  a 
real  health  service  for  the  nation,  if  we  ever  do, 
we  shall  be  forced,  I  think,  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  following  things  as  essential. 

First,  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  private 
practice  of  medicine,  with  the  substitution  of  a 
national  health  organization  in  which  all  doctors 
shall  be  servants  of  the  state,  with  all  or  a  basic 
part  of  their  income  guaranteed.  We  shall  be 
forced  to  this  if  we  apply  intelligence  to  the 
health  problem,  not  as  a  socialistic  theory  but 
as  a  social  necessity.  Here  are  some  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  will  force  us  to  this  conclusion. 

Under  the  existing  regime  of  the  private  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  we  have  no  guaranty  that  doc¬ 
tors  will  be  wisely  and  strategically  located,  no 
guaranty  that  every  community  in  America  will 
have  access  to  the  medical  science  and  service 
that  it  must  have  if  America  is  to  keep  at  its 
physical  maximum.  Today  doctors  locate  for 
practice  exactly  as  tailors  locate  for  tailoring,  in 
search  of  a  privately  profitable  future,  with  the 
result  that  many  communities  are  undersupplied, 
while  other  communities  are  oversupplied  with 
doctors.  In  an  intelligently  organized  world 
only  one  consideration  would  dictate  the  location 
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of  doctors,  namely,  the  accurate  supplying  of 
medical  counsel  and  service  to  every  community 
in  America,  and  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  every  community.  Some  day  we  shall  zone 
the  country  for  medical  purposes,  as  we  have 
zoned  the  country  for  our  federal  reserve  banks. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  the  private  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  doctors  have  a  “vested  interest 
in  ill  health”  instead  of  a  vested  interest  in  good 
health.  I  am  not  falling  into  the  facile  assump¬ 
tion  that  doctors  habitually  perform  unnecessary 
operations  and  prolong  sicknesses  in  order  to  run 
up  a  bill.  I  shall  leave  that  libel  to  Bernard 
Shaw,  and,  stated  flatly  as  he  states  it,  it  is  a 
libel  upon  the  most  unselfish  set  of  professional 
men  in  the  wrorld.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
existing  system,  in  its  ultimate  outworking,  does 
put  a  premium  upon  disease  rather  than  upon 
health.  In  the  main,  doctors  secure  their  income 
from  curing  sick  folk,  not  from  advising  well  folk 
how  to  keep  well.  The  tendency  toward  retain¬ 
ing  doctors  as  health-advisers  is  growing,  but  it 
is  a  tiny  tendency  that  today  affects  the  total 
health  problem  only  slightly.  It  should  be  said, 
in  passing,  that  no  man  in  America  recognizes 
more  fully  the  wasteful  insanity  of  making  doc¬ 
tors  healers  of  disease  rather  than  protectors  of 
health  than  does  the  doctor  himself.  But  until 
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we  evolve  a  system  under  which  doctors  are  not 
obliged  to  make  their  income  from  attending 
cases  of  sickness,  our  only  hope  of  a  healthier 
nation  lies  with  the  unselfish  doctor  who  will  con¬ 
sciously  reduce  his  income  by  foisting  upon  sick 
patients  health  advice  that  will  tend  to  keep 
them  from  falling  sick  again.  And,  mark  you, 
he  must  usually  give  this  preventive  advice  as  a 
side  issue  to  medical  attention,  give  it  to  a  sick 
patient  whose  mind,  at  the  moment,  is  more. upon 
his  immediate  plight  than  upon  the  future  regu¬ 
lation  of  his  habits.  The  doctors  are  not  to 
blame.  We  are.  Our  national  motto  seems  to 
be,  Millions  for  pills,  but  not  one  cent  for  preven¬ 
tive  advice. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  the  private  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  we  have  no  assurance  that  every 
doctor  will  spend  as  much  time  as  he  should  in 
preparation  for  practice,  no  assurance  that  after 
he  begins  practice  he  will  keep  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  latest  results  of  research  and  ex¬ 
periment,  no  assurance  that  he  will  periodically 
refresh  his  knowledge  and  perfect  his  technic  by 
attendance  upon  lectures  and  clinics.  WTe  are 
convicted  of  plain  bankruptcy  of  political  intelli¬ 
gence  by  our  failure  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
and  every  student  of  medicine  to  spend  as  long 
a  time  as  may  be  necessary  in  study  and  prepara- 
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tion  for  practice,  regardless  of  his  personal  finan¬ 
cial  resources.  It  may  be  said  that  I  overlook 
the  fact  that  we  have  definite  and  required  stand¬ 
ards  of  preparation  in  our  medical  schools,  that 
our  licensing  systems  prevent  men  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  medicine  until  they  have  un¬ 
dergone  the  required  preparation.  I  have  not 
overlooked  that  fact.  My  point  is  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  medical  schools  are,  even  at 
this  late  date,  conditioned  and  restricted  by  the 
economics  of  the  situation,  the  amount  of  money 
that  students  can  pay,  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  wheedled  from  private  pockets  into  en¬ 
dowment  funds.  In  the  final  summing  up  of  the 
case,  the  length  of  time  required  in  preparation 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  number  and 
quality  of  men  who  serve  upon  medical  faculties, 
the  physical  equipment  of  laboratories,  and  the 
like,  are  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  deter¬ 
mined  not  by  what  the  institution  needs,  but  by 
what  the  institution  can  pay  for.  In  a  state 
based  upon  intelligence  instead  of  upon  expedi¬ 
ency  and  drift,  these  things  would  be  determined 
only  by  the  health  needs  of  the  nation.  However 
large  the  necessary  funds,  they  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  taxation  and  not  wait  upon  the  whims 
of  philanthropists. 
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Under  the  existing  system  of  the  private  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  most  doctors  do  not  become  rich 
men.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  doctors  are 
not  financially  able  to  secure  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion,  week  by  week,  from  the  great  research  lab¬ 
oratories.  True,  we  have  medical  journals  here 
and  abroad,  but  they  are,  in  the  main,  private 
properties  run  for  private  profit,  or  by  societies 
which  doctors  join  or  not  as  they  desire  or  can 
afford,  and  their  content  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
the  information  they  supply  must  be  tested  by 
question,  Will  it  pay  its  way?  An  intelligent 
state  would  see  to  it  that  every  doctor  in  Amer¬ 
ica  received  weekly  bulletins  that  contained  the 
latest  and  most  authentic  reports  of  the  progress 
of  medical  science.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  doctors  simply  cannot  afford  to  attend  lectures 
and  clinics  periodically.  Again,  an  intelligent 
state  would  see  to  it  that  every  doctor  in  America 
was  not  only  enabled,  but  required,  thus  to  re¬ 
fresh  his  knowledge  from  time  to  time. 

IV 

In  short,  if  we  faced  the  health  problem  scien¬ 
tifically,  if  we  loosed  ourselves  from  the  dead 
hand  of  tradition,  we  should  district  or  zone  the 
nation,  locate  our  health  army  of  doctors  solely 
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upon  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  each  community, 
relieve  the  doctor  of  the  necessity  of  depending 
upon  sickness  as  a  source  of  income,  organize 
the  medical  profession  upon  the  basis  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  division  of  labor,  with  the  result  that 
the  people  of  every  district  or  zone  would  have 
ready  access  not  only  to  general  practitioners, 
but  to  specialists,  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
This  access  to  specialists  would  not  depend,  as 
it  now  does,  upon  whether  the  people  of  a  given 
community  were  within  easy  reach  of  a  city. 
The  personnel  of  the  medical  staff  in  each  zone 
or  district  would  be  made  up  of  the  required  spe¬ 
cialists  and  general  practitioners.  These  spe¬ 
cialists  would  be  required  not  only  to  diagnose 
and  treat  cases  of  sickness,  but  they  would  be 
required  to  collaborate  with  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  periodic  physical  examination  of 
the  families  he  served. 

With  such  an  organization  in  operation  we 
could  really  launch  a  national  war  on  disease, 
not  only  on  the  manifestations  of  disease,  but 
on  the  causes  of  disease.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
could  find  that  “moral  equivalent  of  war”  for 
which  the  race  is  searching.  Gorgas,  trailing  yel¬ 
low  fever  to  its  endemic  home,  entered  upon  as 
thrilling  and  as  adventurous  an  undertaking  as 
any  conceivable  military  campaign.  A  national 
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health  army  would  face  just  as  thrilling  and 
colorful  an  undertaking  in  the  United  States — 
an  undertaking  that  would  absorb  that  fighting 
instinct  which  cynics  like  to  say  will  make  war 
an  eternal  practice  of  the  race. 

V 

We  have  the  raw  materials  of  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  at  hand.  Thousands  of  doctors  are  now 
servants  of  the  state  or  in  semi-public  work  as 
municipal  health  officers,  school  physicians,  fac¬ 
tory  and  mine  inspectors,  and  the  like.  But  all 
this  is  uncoordinated  and  falls  far  short  of  its 
possibility.  Let  us  have  a  national  General  Staff 
for  Health,  for  purposes  of  general  direction  and 
leadership,  with  a  healthy  decentralization  of 
administration  in  the  regionalism  before  sug¬ 
gested.  Let  this  general  staff  organize  the  war 
on  disease  and  perfect  the  organization  of  the 
army  of  health  advisers,  working  out  a  vast  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  doctors  and  the  archi¬ 
tects,  the  engineers,  the  amusement-promoters, 
the  teachers,  the  chemists,  the  cooks,  the  grocers, 
between  the  doctors  and  all  the  servants  of  so¬ 
ciety  who  directly  affect  the  health  of  the  nation. 
Let  the  program  include  a  fundamental  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  three  basic  problems  of  food, 
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housing,  and  work.  Let  the  health  army  seri¬ 
ously  undertake  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  the 
present  array  of  unorganized  private  practition¬ 
ers  cannot,  save  intermittently  and  piecemeal. 
Let  every  family  in  America  secure  its  doctor’s 
services  by  the  year  instead  of  by  the  case  or  by 
the  visit.  Let  payments  be  made  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly,  semi-annually,  or  all  at  once.  For  this 
payment,  which  might  be  required  as  a  form  of 
taxation,  let  the  doctor  be  obligated  to  give  every 
member  of  the  family  a  physical  examination  at 
least  twice  a  year,  to  make  at  least  a  semiannual 
examination  of  the  house  and  grounds,  advising 
on  matters  of  ventilation,  sanitation,  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  the  like,  to  attend  to  all  cases  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  family  save  cases  requiring  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  surgeon  or  a  specialist. 

Such  a  system  would,  as  many  doctors  have 
pointed  out,  make  possible  many  desirable  things 
now  prevented  by  the  present  system.  Families 
would  call  the  doctor  at  the  first  hint  of  sick¬ 
ness.  No  money  consideration  would  enter. 
The  doctor  would  have  the  advantage  of  early 
attention  to  the  trouble.  The  doctor  could  call 
as  often  as  necessary.  No  one  could  accuse  him 
of  fee-hunting.  He  could  stick  by  the  case  as 
long  as  necessary.  This  system  of  yearly  service 
would,  many  doctors  believe,  mean  a  larger  aver- 
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age  income  for  doctors  and  a  general  saving  for 
the  people. 

The  implications  of  many  of  these  suggestions, 
I  realize,  are  not  clear.  How  could  they  be 
adopted  without  Prussianizing  America?  Could 
not  many  of  the  features  of  this  suggested  pro¬ 
gram  be  adopted  without  state  control?  Could 
not  such  an  army  of  health  be  made  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  rather  than  a  substitute  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  private  practitioners?  I  have  no  desire 
to  go  into  these  questions.  I  have  not  sought 
to  draft  the  blue-print  of  any  hard-and-fast  or¬ 
ganization.  I  have  not  even  attempted  to  iron 
out  such  contradictions  as  may  have  crept  into 
these  suggestions.  I  have  sought  only  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  issue. 
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PHILOLOGISTS  are  beginning  to  cast  up 
accounts  and  to  make  tentative  prophecies 
of  the  permanent  contribution  war-time  slang 
may  make  to  our  language.  The  English-speak¬ 
ing  soldiers  in  the  great  war  came  near  creating 
a  language  of  their  own,  or  more  accurately,  per¬ 
haps,  a  “slanguage”  of  their  own.  Much  of  it 
was  picturesque.  How  much  of  it  will  be  per¬ 
manent?  How  many  of  the  phrases  of  trench 
and  camp  will  stand  up  under  the  test?  Do 
they  show  verbal  deftness,  give  evidence  of 
creative  imagination  in  their  making,  and  ex¬ 
press  some  necessary  idea  better  than  any  word 
or  phrase  formerly  used? 

Much  of  the  trench  and  training  camp  talk 
was  slang  at  its  slangiest,  and  from  it  there  will 
probably  come  little  of  permanent  value  to  the 
English  language.  The  war  brought  into  being 
and  use  many  new  words,  however,  that  will  find 
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permanent  room  in  the  writer’s  kit  of  tools.  The 
war  words  most  sure  of  permanence  are  those 
expressing  technical  aspects  of  war  operations, 
some  of  them  slang,  some  of  them  the  result 
of  sound  word  building.  We  shall  probably  take 
over  in  their  original  form  many  words  from  the 
French  and  the  German.  Many  words  that  may 
rightly  be  classified  as  new  words  are  in  reality 
old  words,  but  new  in  the  sense  of  our  using  them 
freely  and  generally  for  the  first  time.  But  the 
fact  that  war-time  slang  was  the  product  of  ab¬ 
normal  situations  will  limit  its  permanent  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  language.  The  slang  of  every¬ 
day  life  is  a  richer  source  of  new  words. 

Slang  is  by  no  means  the  cultural  sin  it  is 
sometimes  branded.  Slang  is  language  in  the 
making.  Slang  is  the  sign  of  life  in  a  language. 
Slang  is  imagination  at  work  in  words.  Our 
mother  tongue  would  become  a  stagnant  pool  if 
slang  did  not  pour  into  it  fresh  streams.  Much 
of  slang  is  mere  verbal  eccentricity,  but  many 
of  the  most  expressive  and  accredited  words  in 
our  language  were  slang  in  their  origin. 

Purists  wage  unceasing  war  on  slang.  But 
our  language  has  less  to  fear  from  slang  than 
from  the  commoner  linguistic  sin  of  jargon.  A 
hurried  glance  at  one  of  the  many  condensed 
dictionaries  might  give  the  impression  that  slang 
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and  jargon  are  nearly  synonymous.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  may  find  slang  defined  as  follows : 
“The  cant  words  or  jargon  used  by  thieves,  ped¬ 
dlers,  beggars,  and  the  vagabond  classes  gener¬ 
ally  ;  cant.”  But  a  closer  study  of  the  two  words 
in  the  more  ambitious  dictionaries  reveals  a 
fundamental  distinction. 

Probably  the  best  definition  of  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word  “slang”  is  the  following : 
“Language  of  a  highly  colloquial  type,  considered 
as  below  the  level  of  standard  educated  speech, 
and  consisting  either  of  new  words  or  of  current 
words  employed  in  some  special  sense.”  Like¬ 
wise  one  may  find  jargon  defined  as  “professional 
slang  or  cant.”  But,  again,  a  closer  study  of  the 
word  reveals  its  distinctive  meaning.  Probably 
the  best  definition  of  jargon  is  the  following: 
“Unintelligible  or  meaningless  talk  or  writing.” 
The  word  goes  back  to  the  French  verb  jargon- 
ner,  which  means  to  warble,  to  chatter,  to  jabber. 
The  early  definition  of  jargon  ran  as  follows: 
“The  inarticulate  utterance  of  birds,  or  a  vocal 
sound  resembling  it.”  This  early  sense  became 
obsolete  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  has  been  revived  in  modern  literature, 
and  the  word  “jargon”  has  come  to  mean  mud¬ 
dled  talk  and  writing. 
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Jargon  is  the  fog  of  language;  slang  the  light¬ 
ning  of  language.  Jargon  obscures  thought  and 
dampens  the  gossamer  wings  of  fancy;  slang  at 
times  destroys,  but  it  also  clears  the  air,  illumi¬ 
nates.  Jargon  is  abstract;  slang  is  concrete. 
Jargon  is  a  perversion  of  decent  prose.  Jargon 
is  used  in  Congress,  in  pulpits,  in  business  cor¬ 
respondence.  It  is  the  commonest  sin  of  pen¬ 
men,  even  penmen  who  condemn  it.  Jargon  is 
circumlocution  become  a  habit.  Jargon  obscures 
ideas.  Somebody  once  asked,  “What  would  have 
become  of  Christianity  if  Jeremy  Bentham  had 
had  the  writing  of  the  Parables?”  The  simple 
directness  of  “Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s”  might  have  been  “Render  unto  Cae¬ 
sar  the  tributes,  perquisites,  and  privileges  that 
normally  and  by  all  the  laws  of  the  status  quo 
appertain  to  that  exalted  potentate.” 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  in  a  series  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  lectures  on  the  art  of  writing,  said  many 
illuminating  things  on  jargon.  He  brought  his 
rarest  humor  into  play  when  he  rewrote  Hamlet’s 
soliloquy,  turning  Shakspere’s  refreshing  plain¬ 
ness  into  jargon.  The  jargonized  soliloquy  ran 
as  follows : 

“To  be,  or  the  contrary?  Whether  the  former 
or  the  latter  be  preferable  would  seem  to  admit 
of  some  difference  of  opinion;  the  answer  in  the 
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present  case  being  of  an  affirmative  or  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  character  according  as  to  whether  one  elects 
on  the  one  hand  to  mentally  suffer  the  disfavor 
of  fortune,  albeit  in  an  extreme  degree,  or  on  the 
other  to  boldly  envisage  adverse  conditions  in 
the  prospect  of  eventually  bringing  them  to  a 
conclusion.  The  condition  of  sleep  is  similar  to, 
if  not  indistinguishable  from  that  of  death ;  and 
with  the  addition  of  finality  the  former  might  be 
considered  identical  with  the  latter;  so  that  in 
this  connection  it  might  be  argued  with  regard 
to  sleep  that,  could  the  addition  be  effected,  a 
termination  would  be  put  to  the  endurance  of 
a  multiplicity  of  inconveniences,  not  to  mention 
a  number  of  downright  evils  incidental  to  our 
fallen  humanity,  and  thus  a  consummation 
achieved  of  a  most  gratifying  nature.” 

How  like  a  campaign  speech!  How  like  the 
ponderous  effusions  of  certain  writers  who  are 
proud  of  a  limited  audience !  In  short,  how  Veb- 
lenesque!  Certain  writers,  like  Thorstein  Veb- 
len,  so  obscure  their  ideas  with  jargon  that 
their  books  are  as  unintelligible  to  the  vast 
army  of  ordinary  readers  as  Sanskrit  to  a  cab- 
driver.  Of  such  writers,  it  may  be  said,  as  Haz- 
litt  said  of  Bentham : 

“His  style  is  unpopular,  not  to  say  unintelli¬ 
gible.  He  writes  a  language  of  his  own  that 
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darkens  knowledge.  His  works  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French — they  ought  to  be  translated 
into  English.  People  wonder  that  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  has  not  been  prosecuted  for  the  boldness 
and  severity  of  some  of  his  invectives.  He 
might  wrap  up  high  treason  in  one  of  his  inex¬ 
tricable  periods,  and  it  would  never  find  its  way 
into  Westminster  Hall.  .  .  .  He  writes  a 

cypher-hand,  which  the  vulgar  have  no  key  to. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Bentham  writes  as  if  he  was  allowed 
but  a  single  sentence  to  express  his  whole  view 
of  a  subject  in,  and  as  if,  should  he  omit  a  single 
circumstance  or  step  of  the  argument,  it  would 
be  lost  to  the  world  forever,  like  an  estate  by  a 
flaw  in  the  title-deeds.” 

“Rather  interesting,”  somebody  may  say,  “but 
why  drag  an  essay  on  slang  and  jargon  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  papers  on  the  social  affairs  of  the  time?” 
The  reason  should  be  evident,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  during  and  since  the  war  we  have  carried 
on  a  spirited  and  at  times  bitter  debate  on  the 
power  and  peril  of  words.  One  group  insists 
that  the  war  was  won  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  superb 
verbal  assaults  on  enemy  morale;  another  group 
insists  that  the  President  became  intoxicated 
with  his  own  rhetoric  and  forgot  realities. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  two  good  examples 
of  the  utterly  indefensible  jargon  of  scientific 
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writing.  The  first  example  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
appreciated  by  the  average  layman  hungry  for 
information.  It  runs  as  follows : 

“The  karyogranulomes,  not  the  idiogranu- 
lomes  or  microsomenstratum  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  speratogonia,  unite  into  the  idiosphaero- 
some,  acrosoma  of  Lenhossek,  a  protean  phase, 
as  the  idiosphaerosome  differentiates  into  an 
idiocryptosome  and  an  idiocalyptosome,  both 
surrounded  by  the  idiosphaerotheca,  the  archo- 
plasmic  vesicle;  but  the  idioectosome  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  spermatid  into 
a  sphere,  the  idiophtharosome.  The  separation 
of  the  calyptosome  from  the  cryptosome  ante¬ 
dates  the  transformation  of  the  idiosphaerotheca 
into  the  spermiocalyptrotheca.” 

But  maybe  the  writer  of  this  was  discussing 
something  that  should  be  kept  from  the  ears  of 
the  layman.  If  so,  his  secret  is  safe.  If  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  could  only  evolve  a  sociological  vocabu¬ 
lary  to  match  this,  they  could  propagandize  to 
their  heart’s  content  without  fear  of  detection. 

The  second  example  of  the  scientist’s  pellucid 
and  prismatic  English  has  to  do  with  a  homelier 
subject.  It  runs  as  follows: 

“In  our  precious  cabbage-patches  the  holo- 
metabolous  insecta  are  the  hosts  of  parasitic 
polyembryonic  hymenoptera,  upon  the  preva- 
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lence  of  which  rests  the  psychic  and  somatic 
stamina  of  our  fellow-countrymen ;  for  the 
larvae  of  Pieris  brassicae,  vulgarly  cabbage-but¬ 
terfly,  are  parasitiased  by  the  Apantales  glomer- 
atus ,  which  in  turn  has  a  hyperparasite,  the 
Mesochorus  pallidus.  It  is  tragic  to  think  that 
the  fate  of  a  plant,  the  dietetic  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  virtues  of  which  have  been  so  extolled  by 
Cato,  and  upon  which  two  of  my  Plinean  col¬ 
leagues  of  uncertain  date,  Chrysippus  and  Dieu- 
ches,  wrote  monographs — it  fills  one  with  terror 
to  think  that  a  crop  so  dear  to  Hodge  (et  veris 
cymata!  the  Brussels  sprouts  of  Columella) 
should  depend  on  the  deposition  in  the  ovum  of 
the  Pieris  of  another  polyembryonic  egg.  The 
cytoplasm  or  ooplasm  of  this  forms  a  trophoam- 
nion.” 

Now  that  that  is  clear,  let  us  pass  on  to  cer¬ 
tain  reflections  that  suggest  themselves.  These 
quotations  were  chosen  because  they  are  extreme 
examples  of  the  scientist’s  jargon.  It  is  not 
from  the  laboratory  alone,  however,  that  we  hear 
these  unintelligible  expositions — that  is,  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  any  one  save  an  expert  in  the  particular 
field  discussed.  The  sociologist  frequently  sins 
as  glaringly  as  the  biologist.  There  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  of  an  over-technical  vocabulary  in  the 
writing  of  any  book  on  sociology  or  economics 
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or  in  the  writing  of  any  scientific  discussion  that 
is  supposed  to  be  read  by  others  than  doctors  of 
philosophy. 

Clergymen  need  a  new  vocabulary  as  badly 
as  scientists.  Too  frequently,  sermons  are 
preached  in  a  language  that  is  about  as  far  from 
the  vocabulary  of  the  pew-holder  as  Greek  would 
be.  We  are  likely  to  forget  that  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  were 
speaking  and  writing  the  language  of  their  time. 
They  used  the  thought-forms  and  language- 
forms  of  their  day  and  generation.  Isaiah  and 
Paul  would  use  an  entirely  different  vocabulary 
today.  And  yet  clergyman  after  clergyman  per¬ 
sists  in  talking  to  the  men  and  women  of  this 
generation  in  the  thought-forms  and  language- 
forms  used  by  Isaiah  and  Paul.  All  meaning,  in 
the  sense  of  meaning  something  to  the  hearer, 
has  gone  out  of  most  of  the  traditional  phrases 
of  the  church.  When  the  clergyman  persists  in 
using  words  and  phrases  which  are  simply  the 
sloughed-off  skins  of  ideas,  his  whole  ministry  is 
robbed  of  vitality,  and  the  blight  of  unreality 
rests  upon  his  pulpit  utterances.  I  do  not  mean 
that  prayer  can  be  couched  in  the  language  of  the 
counting-room,  but  the  blight  of  dead  phrases 
rests  even  upon  the  prayers  of  the  church.  Even 
a  hasty  reading  of  the  little  volume  of  prayers 
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written  by  Walter  Rauschenbush  will  show  the 
added  vitality  a  modernized  and  humanized  vo¬ 
cabulary  would  bring  to  public  prayer  in  the 
church.  But  it  is  in  the  pulpit  that  the  ancient 
vocabulary,  with  its  theological  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  jargon,  is  deadly.  If  tomorrow  every  clergy¬ 
man  in  America  should  drop  every  traditional 
phrase  that  he  would  not  coin  naturally  in  an 
attempt  to  speak  to  men  and  women  here  and 
now,  and  would  speak  directly  and  simply,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  America  would  be  swept  by  a  genuine 
revival  of  religion. 

Certainly  we  need  clear  thinking  in  the  realm 
of  leadership,  but  clear  thinking  and  muddled 
expression  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions  to  this  statement.  Mr. 
Veblen  has  something  to  say,  if  you  can  contrive 
to  de-code  his  books  and,  in  all  honesty,  it  should 
be  said  that  his  later  books  are  headed  towards 
a  decenter  simplicity.  Jeremy  Bentham  had 
something  to  say,  but  to  listen  to  him  is  work. 
After  stigmatizing  Bentham’s  style,  Hazlitt 
wrote :  “And  what  makes  it  worse,  it  is  not  mere 
verbiage,  but  has  a  great  deal  of  acuteness  and 
meaning  in  it,  which  you  would  be  glad  to  pick 
out  if  you  could.”  There  are  exceptions,  but, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  man  who  talks  or 
writes  jargon,  thinks  jargon.  The  man  who 
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could  teach  the  American  people  to  talk  and 
write  simple,  plain,  intelligible  English  would 
double  the  intellectual  effectiveness  of  the  nation. 
A  man’s  style  reacts  upon  his  mind.  Therefore, 
a  blow  at  jargon  is  a  blow  at  muddling  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nation. 
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I 

SHOULD  teachers  organize  themselves  into 
unions  and  affiliate  with  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor?  This  question  is  to  the  fore 
wherever  alert  teachers  assemble,  but,  as  I  see  it, 
the  discussion  has  failed  to  hit  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem. 

The  nation-wide  debate  on  this  problem  has 
revealed  a  regrettably  uncritical  attitude  toward 
the  method  proposed — trade-unionism.  With 
only  a  few  heartening  exceptions,  those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  the  complete  unionization  of  the  teaching 
profession  have  frankly  accepted  trade-unionism 
as  the  best  immediately  practical  approach  to  the 
problem  of  industrial  and  professional  relations. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  teachers,  with  an 
almost  senatorial  attitude  of  mind,  have  qualified 
the  proposal  of  unionization  with  many  reser¬ 
vations,  promises  that  teachers  will  not  strike  as 
teamsters  strike,  and  so  on;  but  as  far  as  the 
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practical  effect  of  the  agitation  is  concerned,  it 
registers  approval  of  trade-unionism. 

Even  those  who  oppose  the  unionization  of 
teachers  have,  in  the  main,  opposed  it  upon  the 
hopelessly  unreal  grounds  of  professional  dignity 
and  a  supposedly  desirable,  but  actually  unde¬ 
sirable,  neutrality  of  teachers  on  all  social  and 
economic  matters.  I  have  looked  in  vain  through 
the  current  literature  of  this  agitation  for  any 
general  recognition  of  the  question  that  is  in  the 
foreground  of  all  fundamental  thinking  on  the 
modern  industrial  problem.  The  question  that 
is  challenging  all  students  of  modern  industry, 
the  question  that  every  teacher  should  ask  and 
attempt  to  answer  before  advocating  or  de¬ 
nouncing  the  unionization  of  teachers  is  this, 
May  not  trade-unionism  as  represented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  be  a  passing  phase 
in  the  evolution  of  industrial  relation? 

My  own  belief  is  that  trade-unionism,  a  goodly 
measure  of  which  will  always  be  necessary,  has 
about  outlived  its  usefulness  as  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  struggle  for  better  industrial  and 
professional  relations.  I  am  convinced  that 
teachers  are  today  contemplating  alliance  with 
a  type  of  labor  organization  that  enlightened 
labor  will  in  time  scrap  in  the  interest  of  more 
statesmanlike  organizations  and  more  effective 
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methods.  Teachers  who  today  unionize  as  trade- 
unions  and  affiliate  with  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  may  later  discover  that  the  move¬ 
ment  that  seemed  a  band-wagon  proved  a  hearse. 

When  a  penman  indulges  in  such  dogmatism, 
the  common  decencies  of  discussion  demand  that 
he  place  his  cards  on  the  table  and  frankly  state 
the  grounds  of  his  opinion.  Do  not  jump  hastily 
to  a  conclusion.  This  is  not  the  introduction 
to  a  reactionary  tirade  against  organized  labor, 
in  the  social  usefulness  and  imperative  necessity 
of  which  I  ardently  believe.  Why,  then,  this 
cock-sure  statement  that  it  is  a  mistake  for 
American  teachers  to  unionize  and  affiliate  with 
the  American  Federation? 

II 

Many  opponents  of  such  a  move  fear  that 
affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor  will  tend  to  turn  teachers  into  radicals.  I 
do  not  share  this  fear.  My  objection  to  such  an 
affiliation  is  not  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  too  radical,  but  that  it  is  too  conser¬ 
vative.  By  radical,  of  course,  I  mean  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  root  of  a  problem,  not  the  popular 
perversion  of  the  word  which  makes  it  mean  the 
habit  of  stirring  up  trouble  for  trouble’s  sake. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  an  immense  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  workers  of  the  United  States  in  im¬ 
proving  their  economic  status  ;  but  the  plain  fact 
is  that  the  federation  is  contributing  nothing  to 
the  industrial  thought  of  the  time.  It  is  in  the 
rear  rather  than  in  the  vanguard  of  industrial 
statesmanship. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
alternatives  the  teachers  face.  Broadly  speaking, 
there  are  only  two  practically  possible  ideals 
battling  for  control  of  industrial  relations. 
These  two  ideals  are  militant  trade-unionism 
and  industrial  democracy.  Between  these  two 
there  is  no  half-way  house  that  will  afford  more 
than  transient  shelter.  In  between  there  is  only 
a  medley  of  palliatives,  temporizings,  and  oppor¬ 
tunisms.  Teachers,  with  their  growing  class- 
consciousness,  must  frankly  choose  between  these 
two — militant  trade-unionism  or  industrial  dem¬ 
ocracy.  Teachers  must  decide  definitely  whether 
they  are  to  regard  industrial  and  professional 
relations  as  a  problem  of  warfare  between  com¬ 
peting  groups  or  as  a  problem  of  representative 
government  by  cooperating  groups. 

A  frank  choice  of  either  can  be  respected  and 
can  be  made  productive  of  good  in  the  correction 
of  certain  immediate  abuses,  but  anything  less 
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than  a  whole-hearted  going  over  to  one  side  or 
the  other  can,  in  my  judgment,  produce  nothing 
but  confusion  and  ineffective  antagonisms. 

For  instance,  what  point  can  there  be  to  a 
half-hearted  unionization  of  teachers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
foregoing  the  right  to  strike?  Unless  I  wholly 
misread  the  history  of  organized  labor,  teachers’ 
unions  stand  to  lose  more  than  they  will  gain 
through  affiliation  with  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  unless  they  frankly  join  the  ranks 
of  militant  trade-unionism  and  go  the  whole  way 
on  collective  bargaining  and  striking.  Such  non¬ 
striking  unions  will  sooner  or  later  degenerate 
into  the  same  sort  of  organizations  as  the  old 
teachers’  associations,  which  have  signally  failed 
to  create  professional  solidarity,  achieve  for  the 
mass  of  teachers  better  working  conditions,  or 
materially  improve  their  economic  status.  Such 
unions  will  still  be  armed  only  with  the  weapons 
of  moral  suasion.  And  the  grand  adventure  of 
exerting  moral  suasion  is  not  enough  to  create 
and  sustain  an  effective  teachers’  organization. 

A  teachers’  organization  must  possess  some 
more  concrete  power  to  wield  if  it  is  to  be  more 
than  an  amiable  sewing  circle  passing  pretty,  but 
powerless,  resolutions.  There  are  only  two  prac¬ 
tically  possible  ways  of  their  exercising  such 
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power :  one  way  is  by  adopting  the  tactics  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  striking;  the  other  way 
is  by  teachers’  becoming  responsible  parts  of  a 
national  educational  system  organized  on  the 
basis  of  representative  government,  by  creating 
and  administering  an  educational  democracy  to 
match  the  industrial  democracy  that  is  coming 
with  all  the  inevitableness  of  a  glacier  or  the 
march  of  the  stars. 


Ill 

Again,  do  not  jump  hastily  to  a  conclusion. 
I  am  raising  none  of  the  objections  frequently 
made  to  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
and  its  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Certain  opponents  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  raise  holy  hands  in  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  its  meaning  class  domination  of  the 
schools.  But  we  already  have  class  domination 
of  the  schools.  It  is  the  class  now  dominating 
the  schools  that  is  raising  the  bogey  of  labor 
domination.  We  should  probably  have  quite  as 
good  educational  policies  under  the  dictation  of 
a  Samuel  Gompers  or  his  successor  as  under  the 
dictation  of  some  local  street-car  magnate  whose 
major  interest  is  in  seeing  the  school  system  a 
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sort  of  institutional  psean  to  the  God  Of  Things 
As  They  Are.  We  should  probably  get  quite  as 
good  results  from  the  honest,  human,  amateur 
counsel  of  a  labor  leader  as  from  the  counsel  of 
the  occasional  drab-minded,  reactionary,  vision¬ 
less  business  or  professional  man  who — say  it 
softly — serves  on  our  boards  of  education. 

Other  opponents  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  argue  sophistically,  like  thirteenth- 
century  theologians,  that  teachers  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  flirting  with  organized  labor,  because  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  employees ;  that  they  are  not  em¬ 
ployees  because  they  receive  salary  instead  of 
wages.  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
can,  at  least,  charge  this  group  of  opponents  with 
an  atrophied  sense  of  humor.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  enjoys  a  little  greater  sense  of  security 
as  to  tenure  of  employment  than  does  the  day 
laborer,  but  in  every  other  sense  the  teacher’s 
problem  is  very  much  the  laborer’s  problem.  The 
teacher  is  less  like  the  lawyer  or  physician  with 
his  fees  than  like  the  day  laborer  with  his  wages. 
And  who  can  say  that  the  average  teacher’s  sta¬ 
bility  of  tenure  is  not  less  than  the  stability  of 
tenure  enjoyed  by  the  average  employee  of  an 
established  business  firm? 

Still  others  affect  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  as¬ 
sert,  that,  if  teachers  join  the  ranks  of  organized 
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labor,  freedom  of  teaching  will  be  destroyed  and 
teachers  will  become  the  terrified  slaves  of  labor 
leaders  and  the  enforced  purveyors  of  labor  prop¬ 
aganda.  Heaven  knows  there  is  little  enough 
freedom  of  teaching  now.  The  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education,  from  public  schools  to  graduate 
cloisters,  is  checkered  over  with  instances  of  sin¬ 
ister  censorship.  Even  in  this  late  day  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  in  certain  universities,  if  a  teacher 
thinks  a  thought  of  a  later  vintage  than  1776,  he 
must  do  it  with  a  weather  eye  on  the  watchful 
trustees  of  dead  men’s  estates,  or  those  living 
donors  who  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  buy 
professors  as  they  buy  pottery.  No  sane  person 
desires  any  form  of  organized  censorship  over  the 
teaching  mind  of  the  nation.  But  the  disinter¬ 
ested  student  of  American  schools  refuses  to  grow 
disturbed  over  the  menace  of  labor  influence  on 
the  liberty  of  teaching.  If  labor  had  some  access 
to  the  inner  circles  of  our  schools,  it  might  inject 
into  the  situation  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the 
dangerous  dominance  of  boards  and  benefactors. 


IV 

None  of  these  objections  are,  in  my  judgment, 
valid.  The  one  fundamental  objection  to  throw- 
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ing  the  teaching  profession  into  the  ranks  of 
American  organized  labor  is  based  not  upon  what 
the  American  organized  labor  might  do,  but  upon 
what  American  organized  labor  is.  American 
organized  labor  is  militant  trade-unionism,  a 
fighting  organization  without  a  philosophy  other 
than  the  philosophy  of  the  battle-field. 

Trade-unionism  has  been,  and  still  is,  neces¬ 
sary;  but  it  is  an  opportunist  and  transitional 
movement  on  the  road  to  an  ultimate  organiza¬ 
tion  of  industrial  relations  upon  the  basis  of  rep¬ 
resentative  government  in  industry.  If  I  were 
a  day  laborer  instead  of  a  desk  slave  chained  to 
a  typewriter,  I  would  belong  to  a  union.  But 
trade-unionism  is  not  a  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  Trade-unionism  is  industrial  mili¬ 
tarism.  The  one  worthy  goal  of  an  industrial 
civilization  is  industrial  government  on  a  demo¬ 
cratic  basis.  To  reach  this  goal,  we  must  have 
industrial  statesmanship  in  addition  to  trade- 
union  strategy. 

Somebody  whispers  that  this  is  the  counsel  of 
perfection.  In  a  sense  it  is.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  the  industrial  world  is  not  ready  for  indus¬ 
trial  democracy.  Democracy,  even  in  politics, 
cannot  reach  a  high  efficiency  without  something 
approaching  a  homogeneous  people,  a  high  level 
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of  average  intelligence,  and  a  general  willingness 
on  the  part  of  all  to  accept  responsibility.  These 
factors  are  even  more  vitally  necessary  to  the 
success  of  industrial  democracy.  Let  us  honestly 
admit  that  these  raw  materials  of  democracy 
cannot  be  found  throughout  the  labor  force  of 
many  industries.  The  adventure  toward  the 
democratization  of  industry  must  be  made  with 
vast  patience  and  ceaseless  education. 

But — and  here’s  the  nub  of  the  matter — these 
essentials  of  democracy  exist  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  Democratic  government  will  work  in 
the  average  school,  although  it  might  not  yet 
work  in  the  average  industry.  The  teachers  of 
America  have  the  opportunity  to  blaze  a  new 
trail  for  American  labor  instead  of  blindly  copy¬ 
ing  the  past  methods  of  American  labor.  The 
teachers  of  America  can  give  us  the  first  dramatic 
nation-wide  example  of  a  “labor  force”  demo¬ 
cratically  administering  their  common  interests. 
They  can  set  the  standard  of  achievement  for 
American  labor.  Will  they  do  it? 

Nobody  cherishes  the  idea  of  teachers’  striking, 
but  the  gain  might  be  worth  the  gamble  if  every 
teacher  in  the  United  States  joined  in  a  “general 
strike”  of  educators  and  refused  to  “take  up 
school”  until  there  had  been  effected  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
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American  school  system  on  the  basis  of  represen¬ 
tative  democratic  government. 

V 

I  offer  no  detailed  constitution  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  democracy,  but  we  shall  linger  in  the  dark 
ages  of  education  until  representatives  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  sit  on  all  boards  that  de¬ 
cide  questions  of  educational  policy,  of  teachers’ 
salaries,  working  conditions,  and  the  like.  The 
personnel  of  many  boards  of  education  in  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  edu¬ 
cational  vision  of  our  country.  I  once  told  an 
audience  of  three  thousand  teachers  about  a  little 
Missouri  village  in  which  the  board  of  education 
had  two  members  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Three  thousand  teachers  laughed.  Yet 
it  is  possible  to  find  on  boards  of  education  in 
big  American  cities  men  who,  relatively,  are  as 
little  fitted  by  temperament,  training,  and  vision 
to  settle  the  educational  policies  of  a  great  city. 
Educational  policy  and  the  major  part  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  must  ultimately  rest  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  if  our  educational  system  is  to 
give  a  square  deal  to  its  servants  and  render  an 
effective  ministry  to  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
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Then,  too,  the  school-room  itself  must  be 
democratized.  The  average  American  school¬ 
room  is  a  little  autocracy  presided  over  by  an 
educational  kaiser  or  kaiserin.  We  are  trying 
to  teach  the  meaning  of  Americanism  with  the 
methods  of  Prussianism.  We  are  constantly  din¬ 
ning  into  the  ears  of  students  that  the  essence 
of  American  democracy  is  self-government,  and 
from  kindergarten  to  university  we  rarely  give 
them  the  chance  to  practise  self-government. 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge  to  the  teachers  of 
America:  give  to  American  labor  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  what  its  next  achievement  must  be 
— industrial  democracy.  If  the  educational  in¬ 
telligence  of  America  is  not  sensitive  enough  to 
see  or  courageous  enough  to  accept  this  challenge, 
then  I  for  one  am  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  every 
American  teacher’s  joining  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Teachers  and  demanding  that  the  or¬ 
ganization,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  go  the 
whole  way  of  trade-unionism  instead  of  tem¬ 
porizing  in  a  make-believe  union  that  frowns  at 
bad  conditions,  but  may  not  strike.  For  any¬ 
thing  is  better  than  allowing  the  present  penu¬ 
rious  policy  of  the  nation  toward  its  teachers  to 
persist. 

But,  let  it  be  said  again,  it  is  not  low  pay  alone 
or  primarily  that  is  causing  the  exodus  from  the 
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teaching  profession.  The  myth  of  dignity  has 
been  blasted.  The  claim  that  teaching  is  more 
refined,  has  shorter  hours,  involves  less  strain 
than  office  work  has  finally  blown  up.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  self-support  is  causing  teachers  to  de¬ 
mand  better  pay,  but  self  respect  is  causing  them 
to  demand  self-government.  This  is  the  next 
step. 
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I 

AN  ever  increasing  band  of  moral  overseers 
XJLare  agitating  for  a  playless  Sunday — play¬ 
less  in  order  that  it  may  be  pious.  These  cru¬ 
saders  are  animated  by  the  belief  that  a  perfectly 
definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  things  sacred 
and  things  secular.  They  purpose  to  rid  the 
American  Sunday  of  things  secular  and  make  it 
by  force  of  law  a  sacred  day.  They  make  their 
appeal  to  two  powerful  elements  of  the  American 
population,  the  uncritically  religious  element  of 
our  population,  from  whom  any  appeal  in  the 
name  of  a  more  religious  observation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  likely  to  win  support,  and  organized 
laborers,  who  have  long  and  rightly  fought  for 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven.  The  general  objective 
of  the  crusaders  has  been  stated  by  their  leader, 
the  Reverend  Harry  L.  Bowlby,  as  follows  :  “Our 
object  is  to  defend  and  preserve  the  Lord’s  Day 
as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  and  to  enunciate 
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and  urge  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  all  the  toil¬ 
ing  masses.” 

With  this  general  objective  all  right-thinking 
Americans  are  in  heartiest  accord.  If  decent, 
law-abiding,  and  essentially  Christian  Ameri¬ 
cans  oppose  the  campaign — and  the  name  of 
such  opponents  is  legion — it  is  not  because  they 
are  hostile  to  the  protection  of  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  physical  and  spiritual  refreshment  and  a  day 
of  rest  for  men  and  women  who  toil.  It  is  not 
because  they  regard  the  general  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  campaign  as  wrong.  It  is  because 
the  moment  the  crusaders  pass  from  a  general 
statement  of  purpose  to  the  details  of  their  pro¬ 
gram,  they  fly  in  the  face  of  all  the  elementary 
facts  of  human  nature,  perpetrate  a  travesty  upon 
Christianity,  and  attempt  to  start  the  United 
States  pell-mell  back  to  the  now  happily  forgot¬ 
ten  witch-burning  days  when  certain  of  our  New 
England  ancestors  confused  their  own  intolerant 
egotism  with  the  purposes  of  God.  Regardless 
of  the  loftiness  of  their  purpose,  they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  loose  forces  that  will  make  for  a  renais¬ 
sance  of  the  ugliest  and  most  inhuman  aspects  of 
Puritanism. 
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II 

Propagandists  propose  the  outlawing  of  every 
sort  of  sport  on  Sunday.  Baseball  must  go.  Not 
one  turn  of  the  reel  must  be  allowed  to  the  movie 
film.  The  guardians  of  the  Sabbath  will  not  be 
fooled  by  so-called  sacred  concerts ;  they  do  not 
believe  they  are  sacred.  The  Sunday  newspaper 
must  come  under  the  ban.  All  public  parks  must 
be  cleared  of  Sunday  ball  games.  Interstate 
commerce  must  halt  on  Sunday.  Cool  waters  of 
the  sea  must  call  in  vain  to  anxious  bathers  on 
sweltering  Sundays.  All  Sunday  excursions 
must  stop.  The  workman  of  a  congested  district 
must  not  be  so  sinful  as  to  want  to  take  his  fam¬ 
ily  out  of  the  city  for  a  breath  of  air  and  bath  of 
sunlight  on  Sunday.  The  owner  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  must  not  use  his  machine  for  pleasure-driv¬ 
ing  on  Sunday.  Candy-stores  must  lock  their 
doors  on  Sundays.  The  delicatessen,  to  which 
overworked  housewives  are  wont  to  turn  for  their 
Sunday  evening  meal,  must  serve  its  public  in 
six  days  a  week.  The  great  army  of  indoor  men 
who  depend  upon  the  Sunday  golf  game  for  ozone 
and  exercise  must  relegate  cleek  and  brassy  to 
the  attic  on  Sunday  and  content  themselves  with 
callisthenics.  The  tennis-player  must  put  aside 
his  racket  on  Sunday.  The  Sunday  schedule  of 
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street-cars,  subway-cars,  and  steam-trains  must 
be  cut  to  the  irreducible  minimum.  And  chil¬ 
dren  must  not  study  their  Monday  lessons  on 
Sunday. 

All  this  the  self-appointed  guardians  of  the 
Sabbath  would  enforce  by  law.  Doesn’t  all  this 
hark  back  the  least  bit  to  the  old  Puritan  law, 
that  read: 

“This  court,  taking  notice  of  great  abuse  and 
many  misdemeanors  committed  by  divers  per¬ 
sons  in  their  many  ways,  do  therefore  order  that 
whosoever  profane  the  Lord’s  day  by  doing  un¬ 
necessary  servile  work,  by  unnecessary  travail¬ 
ing,  or  by  sports  and  recreations,  he  or  they  that 
so  transgress  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  default 
40  shillings  or  be  publickly  whipt;  but  if  it 
clearly  appear  that  sin  was  proudly  and  presump¬ 
tiously  and  with  a  high  hand  committed,  against 
the  known  command  and  the  authoritie  of  the 
blessed  God,  such  a  person  shall  be  put  to  death 
or  grievously  punished  at  the  judgment  of  the 
court.” 

Those  old  Puritans  never  doubted  that  their 
personal  notions  were  infallible  interpretations 
of  the  “known  command  and  authoritie  of  the 
blessed  God.”  They  had  private  back  stairs  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  infinite.  It  never  occurred  to  them 
that  an  intolerant  god  is  the  ignoblest  work  of 
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man.  We  can  smile  at  the  assumed  infallibility 
of  our  dead  ancestors,  but  when  the  ghost  of  their 
narrow  conceptions  of  God  and  life  begins  to 
walk  again  among  us,  reinforced  by  the  inevitable 
efficiency  of  modern  propaganda,  it  behooves  us 
to  realize  that  all  the  humaner  conceptions  of  life 
we  have  slowly  attained  are  menaced. 

I  am  not  being  carried  away  by  the  usual  panic 
over  personal  liberty.  I  realize  that  almost  every 
advance  step  toward  a  better  social  organization 
has  been  resisted  by  men  who  cried  that  their 
personal  liberties  were  being  outraged.  The  fact 
is  that  the  history  of  human  progress  has  been 
one  continued  story,  without  an  instalment  miss¬ 
ing,  of  restrictions  upon  personal  liberty.  Just 
as,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  every  real  advance 
towards  a  more  decent  administration  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  must  involve  some  loss  of  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty.  The  most  damning  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  present-day  advocates  of  blue 
laws  is  not  that  they  purpose  to  interfere  with 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen.  I  can  think 
of  many  interferences  with  personal  liberty  that 
might  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country.  We  might, 
with  no  small  benefit  to  the  country,  experiment 
with  a  few  restrictions  upon  the  personal  liberty 
of  certain  profiteers  in  the  setting  of  prices,  not 
to  mention  the  occasional  landlord  who  sees  fit 
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to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  upon  an  acute 
housing  situation.  If  the  crusaders  for  a  saner 
Sunday  proposed  restrictions  upon  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  citizens  that  were  economically, 
sociologically,  or  religiously  sound,  we  might  join 
their  ranks. 

But  their  detailed  proposals  haven’t  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  Their  program  is  based  upon  a  false 
notion  of  rest  and  a  false  notion  of  Christianity. 
It  is  a  glaring  instance  of  good  intentions  gone 
wrong.  I  want  to  emphasize  these  two  funda¬ 
mental  errors  of  the  playless  Sunday  program, 
the  false  notion  of  rest  and  the  false  notion  of 
Christianity.  It  is  upon  these  two  counts  that 
the  blue-laws  crusade  will  be  defeated,  if  defeated 
at  all.  The  cry  of  “personal  liberty”  will  be  so 
much  wasted  breath.  The  truth  is  that  the  aver¬ 
age  American  citizen  will  talk  more  about  and 
do  less  to  defend  his  personal  liberty  than  the 
citizen  of  almost  any  other  free  country  on  the 
globe.  But  if  the  average  American  fully  realizes 
that  the  playless  Sunday  is  not  only  a  bad  thing 
for  the  nation  physically,  but  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  un-Christian,  he  may  be  immune  to  the 
propagandist’s  plea.  This,  I  am  convinced,  is 
true. 
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III 

There  are  two  books — books  that  have  been  off 
the  press  for  a  long  time — which  I  fear  the  cru¬ 
saders  for  a  playless  Sunday  have  not  read  un- 
derstandingly.  They  are  the  dictionary  and  the 
New  Testament.  I  suspect  that  the  advocates 
of  blue  laws  have  read  the  Old  Testament  faith¬ 
fully,  for  their  program  is  strangely  reminiscent 
of  many  severe,  unrealistic,  not  to  say  inhuman 
regulations  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament — 
regulations  which  Jesus  pronounced  obsolete 
when  he  announced  his  more  generous  regime 
of  justice  and  love  and  flung  to  the  world  his 
gospel  of  the  more  abundant  life. 

I  want  these  crusaders  to  read  the  dictionary 
in  order  to  learn  the  elementary  fact  that  rest  is 
not  of  necessity  the  calm  and  repressed  process 
their  program  implies.  After  I  have  been  at  my 
desk  for  six  days,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  brisk 
game  of  tennis  on  Sunday  will  “rest”  me  more 
than  the  whole  day  spent  in  an  easy-chair ;  it  is 
even  possible  that  a  game  of  tennis  early  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  will  clear  my  brain  and  put  me  in 
a  better  mood  for  service  and  sermon  later  in  the 
forenoon.  The  advocates  of  a  playless  Sunday 
might  suggest  that  a  long  walk  would  serve  the 
same  purpose.  But  I  refuse  to  see  the  subtle 
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spiritual  distinction  between  the  slow  motion  of 
my  legs  while  walkin g  and  the  swifter  motion  of 
my  legs  in  a  tennis  game.  The  only  chance  mul¬ 
tiplied  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  offices, 
stores,  and  factories  have  to  romp  and  play  and 
find  genuine  rest  from  their  work  is  in  the  ball 
games  and  tennis  games  in  our  parks  on  Sunday 
or  in  a  round  of  golf.  To  deny  them  this  would 
be  a  calamity  to  physical  America.  Blue  laws 
are  the  advance  agents  of  indigestion  and  flabby 
muscles.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  American  Sun¬ 
day  should  be  turned  into  a  sports  carnival.  I 
agree  that  the  man  who  chases  a  dollar  for  six 
days  of  the  week  and  a  golf-ball  on  the  seventh, 
with  never  a  thought  of  “God  or  home  or  native 
land,”  is  simply  an  undesirable  citizen.  I  agree 
that  materialistic  America  needs  to  give  more 
time  to  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  But 
that  cannot  be  insured  by  a  return  to  the  cheer¬ 
less  regime  of  pre-Christian  and  Puritan  days. 
The  Puritan  Sabbath  was  not  a  day  of  rest.  I 
will  venture  the  guess  that  the  old  Puritans  were 
more  tired  on  Monday  morning  than  upon  any 
other  morning  of  the  week. 
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IV 

But,  more  important,  I  want  the  crusaders  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  order  to  see  how  ut¬ 
terly  their  program  is  at  variance  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Jesus  toward  the  Sabbath.  I  want  them 
to  use  historical  imagination  and  reconstruct  the 
incident  that  led  Jesus  to  make  the  statement, 
“The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  sabbath.”  His  disciples  had  broken  one 
of  the  religious  blue  laws  of  his  time.  And  he, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  having  to  defend  himself 
and  his  associates  against  the  accusations  of  the 
bigoted  Pharisees  whose  spiritual  descendants 
now  conduct  the  flourishing  industry  of  making 
nations  religious  by  law!  Directly  after  he  had 
announced  this  rankest  of  rank  heresies,  from 
the  Pharisees’  point  of  view,  about  the  Sabbath’s 
being  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself,  he 
entered  their  synagogue.  A  man  with  a  withered 
hand  stood  before  him.  The  Pharisees  were 
smarting  from  the  rebuke  he  had  just  adminis¬ 
tered.  They  were  looking  for  a  chance  to  trap 
him.  The  man  with  the  withered  hand  gave 
them  their  cue.  Turning  to  Jesus,  they  asked : 

“Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  day?” 
Their  blue  laws  said  “No !”  I  commend  to  the 
reforming  fraternity  the  last  sentence  in  the  re- 
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ply  Jesus  gave  to  these  professional  moralists  of 
his  time. 

“What  man  shall  there  be  of  you,”  Jesus  re¬ 
plied,  “that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if  this  fall 
into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold 
on  it,  and  lift  it  out?  How  much  then  is  a  man 
of  more  value  than  a  sheep?  Wherefore  it  is 
lawful  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath  day.” 

Any  sport  or  recreation,  inherently  wholesome, 
that  brings  rest  and  relaxation  to  men  and 
women  and  children  on  Sunday,  after  a  taxing 
week  in  store,  office,  factory,  school,  or  home, 
does  good.  To  busy  men  and  women  whose  only 
chance  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  beauty  comes 
on  Sunday,  a  concert  does  good.  A  spin  into  the 
country  on  Sunday  afternoon  for  fresh  air  and 
new  scenes  does  good  to  men  who  have  been 
cooped  up  in  offices  for  six  days.  And  a  golf- 
stick  may  add  years  of  effective  service  to  a  man’s 
life.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  golfers 
are  not  bloated  plutocrats,  free  to  take  to  the 
links  any  afternoon.  Multitudes  of  the  army  of 
black-coated,  white-collared,  salaried  middle 
classes  must  wrest  health  from  the  golf-links  on 
Sunday  or  not  at  all.  To  such,  Sunday  golf  does 
good.  And  let  us  remember  that  “it  is  lawful  to 
do  good  on  the  sabbath  day.”  It  is  as  religiously 
permissible  to  restore  a  tired  mind  by  exercise 
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as  to  restore  a  withered  hand  by  a  feat  of  healing 
on  the  sabbath  day. 

By  every  means  at  hand  let  us  strive  to  defend 
and  preserve  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship 
and  let  us  see  to  it  that  one  day  of  rest  in  seven 
is  assured  to  all  the  toiling  masses,  but  let  us 
not  revert  to  the  shallow  bigotry  of  the  Pharisees 
in  our  efforts.  It  is  not  for  any  group  of  propa¬ 
gandists  or  legislators  to  say  just  how  each  of 
us  shall  choose  to  “rest”  on  Sunday.  No  stand¬ 
ardized  method  of  rest  will  work.  And  let  us 
remember  that  the  surest  way  to  make  Sunday 
the  day  of  insincerity  is  to  Puritanize  it,  as  the 
surest  way  to  alienate  the  masses  from  the  church 
is  to  supplement  its  appeal  with  the  policeman’s 
club. 
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I 

MORE  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  Fran- 
gois  de  Callieres  made  the  very  sensible 
observation  that  “diplomacy  is  a  profession  by 
itself,  which  deserves  the  same  preparation  and 
assiduity  of  attention  that  men  give  to  other  rec¬ 
ognized  professions.”  It  must  be  admitted  that 
diplomacy  has  been  more  a  game  than  a  pro¬ 
fession.  But  in  June,  1917,  just  two  hundred 
and  one  years  after  M.  Callieres’s  statement, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Whyte  proposed  the  establishment  in 
London  of  a  school  of  foreign  affairs  “as  a  per¬ 
manent  provision  for  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  international  relations,”  to  the  end  that 
scientific  information  might  supplant  sinister 
intrigue  in  diplomacy.  Despite  our  action  re¬ 
specting  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  League  of 
Nations  covenant,  we  find  ourselves  increasingly 
involved  in  international  issues.  It  is  import¬ 
ant,  therefore,  for  Americans  to  examine  care- 
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fully  any  proposal  that  looks  toward  the  putting 
of  a  fact  basis  under  the  handling  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  Whyte’s  proposal  made  little  headway 
during  the  war.  But  the  plan  was  later  raised 
for  discussion  and  ably  championed  by  import¬ 
ant  men  and  journals  in  England.  In  going  over 
the  discussions  of  the  proposal  it  is  evident  that 
at  least  four  considerations  have  given  the  idea 
contemporary  vitality. 


II 

First,  the  publication  of  the  secret  treaties  by 
the  Bolshevists  and  the  more  gradual  discovery 
of  the  innumerable  “understandings”  that  lurked 
in  the  background  of  the  war  dramatized  to  the 
masses  how  easily  they  may  be  hopelessly  com¬ 
mitted  by  diplomats  to  policies  they  would  never 
have  countenanced  had  they  known  both  the 
facts  and  the  existence  of  the  diplomatic  deals. 
This  has  meant  the  awakening  of  a  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  foreign  affairs. 

Second,  the  unworkable  injustice  and  folly  of 
much  of  the  treaty  negotiated  at  Paris  has  made 
the  masses  skeptical  of  the  equipment  of  the 
diplomats  who  framed  the  peace.  Of  course  it 
has  become  popular  to  deride  the  intellectual 
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equipment  and  moral  stamina  of  the  Big  Four, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  assess  at  its  true  valua¬ 
tion  much  of  the  criticism.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  assertions  of  so  dependable  a  student 
of  affairs  as  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  on  the  poor  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  associated  premiers  for  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs.  In  his  “The  Inside  Story  of  the 
Peace  Conference”  he  says,  “Whether  one  con¬ 
templates  them  in  the  light  of  their  public  acts 
or  through  the  prism  of  gossip,  the  figures  cut  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Great  Powers  were  pathetic. 
Giants  in  the  parliamentary  sphere,  they  shrank 
to  the  dimensions  of  dwarfs  in  the  international. 
In  matters  of  geography,  ethnography,  history, 
and  international  politics  they  were  helplessly 
at  sea,  and  the  stories  told  of  certain  of  their 
efforts  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  while 
maintaining  a  simulacrum  of  dignity  would  have 
been  amusing  were  the  issues  less  momentous.” 

For  several  pages  Dr.  Dillon  proceeds  to  tell 
stories,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  vouches,  of 
the  amazing  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  things  displayed  by  the  principal  pleni¬ 
potentiaries.  Here  are  two  stories  chosen  at 
random. 

“One  of  the  principal  plenipotentiaries  ad¬ 
dressed  a  delegate  who  is  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  approximately  as  follows :  T  cannot  un- 
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derstand  the  spokesmen  of  the  smaller  states. 
To  me  they  seem  stark  mad.  They  single  out  a 
strip  of  territory  and  for  no  intelligible  reason 
flock  round  it  like  birds  of  prey  round  a  corpse 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Take  Silesia,  for  example. 
The  Poles  are  clamoring  for  it  as  if  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  their  country  depended  on  their  an¬ 
nexing  it.  The  Germans  are  still  more  crazy 
about  it.  But  for  their  eagerness  I  suppose  there 
is  some  solid  foundation.  But  how  in  Heaven’s 
name  do  the  Armenians  come  to  claim  it?  Just 
think  of  it,  the  Armenians  !  The  world  has  gone 
mad.  No  wonder  France  has  set  her  foot  down 
and  warned  them  off  the  ground.  But  what  does 
France  herself  want  with  it?  What  is  the  clue 
to  the  mystery?’ 

“My  acquaintance,  in  reply,  pointed  out  as 
considerately  as  he  could  that  Silesia  was  the 
province  for  which  Poles  and  Germans  were  con¬ 
tending,  whereas  the  Armenians  were  pleading 
for  Cilicia,  which  is  farther  east,  and  were,  there¬ 
fore,  frowned  upon  by  the  French,  who  conceive 
that  they  have  a  civilizing  mission  there  and  men 
enough  to  accomplish  it.” 

The  second  story  is  worth  quoting  because  it 
is  so  striking  in  its  revelation  of  misinformation 
in  high  quarters  and  because  Dr.  Dillon  says  he 
has  documentary  proof  of  its  accuracy.  “During 
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the  war  the  Polish  people  was  undergoing  un¬ 
precedented  hardships.  ...  A  Polish  com¬ 
mission  was  sent  to  an  English-speaking  country 
to  interest  the  government  and  people  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sufferers  and  obtain  relief.  The 
envoys  had  an  interview  with  a  Secretary  of 
State,  who  inquired  to  what  port  they  intended 
to  have  the  foodstuffs  conveyed  for  distribution 
in  the  interior  of  Poland.  They  answered:  ‘We 
shall  have  them  taken  to  Dantzig.  There  is  no 
other  way.’  The  statesman  reflected  a  little  and 
then  said:  ‘You  may  meet  with  difficulties.  If 
you  have  them  shipped  to  Dantzig  you  must  of 
course  first  obtain  Italy’s  permission.  Have  you 
got  it?’  ‘No.  We  had  not  thought  of  that.  In 
fact,  we  don’t  see  why  Italy  need  be  approached.’ 
‘Because  it  is  Italy  who  has  command  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  if  you  want  the  transport 
taken  to  Dantzig  it  is  the  Italian  government  that 
you  must  ask !’  ” 

If  it  is  humanly  possible  for  a  secretary  of 
state  to  think  that  Dantzig,  the  great  seaport  of 
West  Prussia  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  an  Italian 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  then,  indeed  a 
school  of  foreign  affairs  is  one  of  the  urgent  ne¬ 
cessities  of  our  time.  We  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  diplomacy  is  not  a  table-thumping 
drama  in  which  a  band  of  supermen  evolve  world 
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policies  out  of  their  inner  consciousness  as  a 
poet  writes  verses  in  fine  frenzy.  Diplomats  are, 
or  should  be,  efficiency  engineers  determining 
policy  in  the  light  of  accurate  information  re¬ 
specting  the  complicated  political,  social,  indus¬ 
trial,  racial,  and  historical  facts  involved. 

Third,  the  wide-spread  discussion  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  that  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  few  years  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press 
has  exposed  a  wide-spread  ignorance  in  most 
countries,  certainly  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
most  elementary  factors — political,  racial,  indus¬ 
trial,  historical — of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
war  and  world  reconstruction.  Until  the  rank 
and  file  of  a  nation’s  citizenship  acquires  at  least 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  nation  cannot  hope  to  be  self-govern¬ 
ing  in  foreign  affairs.  With  the  present  popular 
ignorance  of  international  affairs,  the  agitation 
for  popular  control  of  foreign  policy  is  bound  to 
lack  the  force  of  appeal  that  the  principle  merits. 
There  is  little  point  in  changing  from  a  partly 
informed  ministry  to  an  uninformed  mass.  Yet 
we  cannot  go  on  with  the  secret  and  centralized 
diplomacy  of  the  past.  The  answer  is  some 
method  for  popularizing  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs. 
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Fourth,  the  controversies  that  have  been  waged 
around  the  nascent  League  of  Nations  have  made 
it  plain  that  the  only  sanction  that  will  really 
make  it  effective  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  The 
indisputable  fact  is  that  if  the  League  of  Nations 
becomes  a  going  concern,  giving  promise  of  in¬ 
telligent  development  toward  constructive  inter¬ 
nationalism,  the  United  States  will  sooner  or 
later  become  a  member  upon  some  basis  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  highest  American  interests.  We 
can,  therefore,  join  with  the  Englishmen  who, 
discussing  the  fact  that  public  opinion  will  prove 
the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  league,  have  said: 
“If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  enabled 
not  only  to  control  their  own  foreign  policy,  but 
to  contribute  anything  of  value  to  that  public 
opinion,  better  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
study  of  recent  history  and  contemporary  for¬ 
eign  affairs.” 


Ill 

It  was  pointed  out  in  “The  New  Europe”  for 
February  5,  1920,  that  in  the  future  greater  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  would 
be  required  of  three  classes  at  least,  namely :  “the 
diplomatists  of  the  new  type,  not  like  the  old, 
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content  to  play  an  ancient  game  by  traditional 
rules,  the  arcana  of  a  caste;  the  politicians ,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  to  whom 
the  diplomatists  will  henceforth  be  responsible; 
the  writers,  upon  whom  the  general  public  must 
depend  both  for  facts  and  for  guidance.”  The 
article  goes  on  to  insist  that  “means  must  be 
found  to  make  readily  available  for  all  of  these 
the  knowledge  already  possessed  by  a  few.” 

Speaking  of  them  broadly  as  classes,  we  must 
admit  that  in  the  United  States  our  diplomatists, 
our  ambassadors  and  ministers,  our  politicians, 
members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  our  writers,  the  special  foreign 
correspondents  of  our  newspapers,  and  free-lance 
publicists,  could  greatly  profit  by  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  and  scholarly  training  in  the  facts  of  world 
politics.  Add  to  these  the  innumerable  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  to  whom  the  names  of  men 
and  places  in  the  foreign  news  of  the  last  few 
years  have  been  so  much  Greek  or  Sanskrit,  and 
it  becomes  clear  that  we  need,  certainly  no  less 
than  our  English  kinsmen,  to  consider  ways  and 
means  for  popularizing  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Now,  is  there  anything  in  the  English  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  school  of  foreign  affairs  that  might  sug¬ 
gest  a  practical  undertaking  for  us?  Probably 
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very  little.  We  are  a  sprawled-out  country  in 
which  distance  and  dispersion  enter  into  all  of 
our  plans.  England  is  London,  where  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  an  empire  is  concentrated.  England  en¬ 
joys,  in  undertakings  like  this,  the  neighborhood 
intimacy  of  a  Greek  city  state.  Then,  too,  Eng¬ 
land  has  a  moneyed  leisure  class  that  by  long 
tradition  is  dedicated  to  public  affairs.  There 
men  look  forward,  as  they  do  not  here,  to  a  career 
in  foreign  affairs.  For  many  years,  at  any  rate, 
there  would  be  few  Americans  who  would  gamble 
with  political  fate  to  the  extent  of  undergoing 
a  long  and  arduous  preparation  for  diplomatic 
service.  Our  “school  of  foreign  affairs”  must 
be  more  than  a  centralized  institution,  because 
of  the  peculiar  American  conditions  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Our  main  hope  for  better  informed  diplo¬ 
matists  lies  less  in  machinery  for  training  indi¬ 
vidual  aspirants  than  in  methods  for  the  wide 
diffusion  of  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  among 
the  masses  from  whom  our  diplomatists  will 
spring.  We  should  like  to  offer  three  suggestions 
that,  in  our  judgment,  would  prove  highly  valu¬ 
able  if  carefully  worked  out  and  wisely  executed. 
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IV 

First,  that  there  be  organized  in  New  York 
City,  under  a  liberal  and  stringless  endowment, 
not  connected  with  any  university,  but  collabor¬ 
ating  with  all,  a  foundation  or  school  for  re¬ 
search  in  foreign  affairs.  Such  a  school  or  foun¬ 
dation  would  not  be  devised  to  train  diplomatists, 
although  it  might  be  wise  to  open  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  institution  to  the  few  who  might 
care  to  acquire  such  training,  but  would  be  cre¬ 
ated  as  a  clearing-house  of  ideas  on  administra¬ 
tive,  political,  and  historical  questions  growing 
out  of  its  researches.  The  library  such  a  founda¬ 
tion  would  accumulate  and  the  monographs  it 
would  publish  would  afford  a  comprehensive 
and  coherent  source  of  information  on  foreign 
affairs  which  could  be  used  in  a  thousand  ways 
to  the  national  advantage.  The  “Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques”  which  was  founded  in 
France  just  after  the  war  of  1870-71  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  invaluable  fund  of  experience  upon 
which  we  could  draw  in  the  organization  of  such 
a  center  of  research. 

Second,  that  the  study  of  foreign  affairs  be 
introduced  in  a  comprehensive  way  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts  not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  a  course  to  be  taken  by  small 
classes  at  some  one  period  in  the  high  school  or 
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college  years,  but  by  some  method  that  would 
reach  all  the  students  during  all  the  years  of 
their  schooling.  The  aim  here  would  not  be 
profound  and  detailed  study,  but  the  inculcation 
of  the  elementary  facts  of  world  affairs,  the  giving 
to  the  student  a  background  of  primary  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  later  the  student  desired  to  pursue  the 
study  of  foreign  affairs  in  a  more  specialized 
manner,  he  would  not  be  entering  an  alien  world. 
If  the  student  never  pursued  the  study  of  foreign 
affairs  beyond  his  high  school  or  college  years, 
he  would  at  least  know  how  to  go  about  becom¬ 
ing  a  decently  informed  citizen,  able  to  contrib¬ 
ute  something  at  least  to  the  national  criticism 
of  foreign  policy. 

Such  a  scheme  would  have  to  be  planned  and 
perhaps  administered  nationally.  We  should 
need  a  new  series  of  small  text-books  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  nations,  with  their  material  wisely  selected 
and  simply  stated.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
assemble  and  train  a  national  corps  of  lecturers 
on  foreign  affairs,  an  itinerant  body  whose  mem¬ 
bers  would  make  a  regular  schedule  of  schools, 
addressing  at  regular  intervals  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body  of  high  schools  and  colleges  on  foreign 
affairs.  A  dozen  really  international  minds  oc¬ 
cupying  peripatetic  professorships  in  foreign 
affairs  could  do  incredibly  valuable  service. 
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The  lectures  should  be  based  upon  the  simple 
text-books  and  related  to  contemporary  affairs  as 
recorded  in  the  press.  A  not  too  exacting  sched¬ 
ule  of  required  or  collateral  reading  might  be  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  schools.  The  whole  process  could 
be  kept  stimulatingly  informal,  that  is,  the  in¬ 
quisitorial  examination  could  be  dispensed  with, 
and  a  free-for-all  discussion  substituted.  It 
would  be  wise  not  to  formalize  the  affair  too 
much,  nor  relate  it  too  much  to  the  credit  system 
of  our  schools,  making  it  rather  a  matter  of  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  broadcast  and  leaving  to  rain  and 
sunshine  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  corps 
of  lecturers  could  find  in  the  central  research 
foundation  an  invaluable  ally  and  source  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Third,  that  there  be  published  in  the  United 
States  a  comprehensive  review  of  world  affairs, 
weekly  or  monthly,  a  great  journal  of  fact  rather 
than  opinion — a  journal  that  would  go  beyond 
any  of  the  admirable  reviews  and  digests  already 
published  in  this  country,  a  journal  that  would 
put  adequate  information  about  foreign  affairs 
within  reach  of  our  officials  and  our  publicists. 

With  the  lecture  plan  suggested  for  our  schools 
in  operation,  such  a  journal  could  doubtless  se¬ 
cure  a  circulation  that  would  justify  its  publica¬ 
tion  commercially.  It  would  appeal  to  states- 
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men,  students  of  affairs,  business  men,  manu¬ 
facturers,  engineers,  in  fact  to  all  who  depend 
upon  accurate  information  about  what  is  going 
on  outside  the  United  States.  But  the  thing 
needs  to  be  done,  even  though  it  might  require 
subsidy.  And  I  say  this  despite  my  belief  that 
subsidy  should  be  the  last  resort  of  any  really 
valid  service. 

V 

But  I  am  not  dogmatic  about  this  or  any  other 
particular  plan.  I  am  insistent  only  upon  the 
fact  that  we  must  devise,  and  devise  soon,  some 
method  of  popular  education  in  foreign  affairs, 
if  we  are  to  steer  the  United  States  between  the 
twin  dangers  of  entangling  alliances  and  entang¬ 
ling  isolation. 


THE  MIND  OF  MAIN  STREET 


DURING  the  war,  politicians,  editors,  and 
publishers  assumed  that  Main  Street  was 
peopled  with  hungry  minds  and  crusading  hearts. 
In  the  speeches  of  the  politicians,  in  the  contents 
of  the  magazines,  and  in  the  lists  of  published 
books  it  was  assumed  that  the  horizons  of  our 
interests  had  been  pushed  out.  It  was  every¬ 
where  assumed  that  the  crust  of  custom  had 
been  broken,  that  the  tyranny  of  tradition  was 
weakening,  and  that  we  were,  as  a  people,  eager 
to  face  fresh  problems  with  fresh  minds. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  The  “white  passion 
of  statecraft”  that  marked  our  war-time  diplo¬ 
macy  was  succeeded  by  a  swaggering  cynicism 
that  would  turn  the  United  States  into  a  shel¬ 
tered  Shylock  of  the  nations,  concerned  primarily 
with  its  pound  of  sovereignty.  The  war  had  been 
for  us  one  of  those  spacious  hours  in  history  in 
which  even  the  smallest  minds  seem  to  take  on 
something  of  the  creativeness  and  bigness  that 
characterize  the  time.  Men  who  had  before  read 
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little  in  their  newspapers  save  the  sporting  news 
began  poring  over  the  despatches  and  devouring 
long  articles  on  foreign  affairs.  Men  of  prosaic 
day-book  and  ledger  minds  began  studying  the 
human  problems  of  industry.  As  I  have  just  said, 
all  this  was  reflected  in  our  newspapers,  our  mag¬ 
azines,  and  our  book  lists.  But  when  the  Wilson 
administration  was  overwhelmingly  repudiated, 
a  strange  thing  happened.  Many  politicians, 
many  editors,  and  many  publishers  interpreted 
the  verdict  as  proof  that  the  mind  of  the  nation 
had  changed  over  night,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Main  Street  had  lost  all  interest  in  foreign  affairs, 
had  suddenly  become  indifferent  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  human  problems  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  that  the  intellectual  ferment  of  wartime 
had  become  stagnation,  and  that  the  boundaries 
of  our  interests  could  be  drawn  by  the  three 
words,  law  and  order  and  prosperity. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  at  one  time  and 
another  about  the  moral  slump  into  which  we 
have  fallen  since  the  war,  so  much,  in  fact,  that 
I  might  be  accused  of  sharing  the  judgment  that 
the  intellectual  ferment  of  war-time  has  become 
stagnation.  I  do  not.  There  has  been  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  interest,  of  course,  in  the  argumentative 
and  opinionated  discussion  of  the  Versailles 
treaty.  We  have  lost  something  of  our  early 
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thrill  over  preachments  on  open  diplomacy  and 
self-determination.  We  realize  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  millennium  will  not  be  ushered  in  by  the 
simple  installment  of  shop  councils.  We  are, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  skeptical  of  easy  catch¬ 
words.  But,  in  my  judgment,  there  has  never 

been  a  keener  mental  hunger  on  Main  Street 

« 

than  there  is  today. 

I  believe  that  the  politician  who  interprets  the 
post-war  elections  as  anything  more  than  a 
rather  blind  reaction  against  the  inconvenience, 
high-living  costs,  and  general  unsettlement  of  the 
after-war  period  is  riding  to  a  fall,  that  the  poli¬ 
tician  who  would  rather  sin  on  the  side  of  na¬ 
tional  selfishness  than  on  the  side  of  international 
service  betrays  America.  I  believe  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  or  publisher  who  assumes  that  the  national 
mind  is  tired,  that  it  may  be  tickled,  but  must 
not  be  informed  or  stimulated,  has  lost  touch 
with  his  time.  It  may  well  be  that  in  fiction  we 
are  due  for  a  return  of  interest  to  romance.  The 
hour  is  so  crowded  with  problems  and  conditions 
that  gravely  tax  our  thought  and  sympathy — 
problems  of  foreign  affairs,  problems  of  national 
politics,  problems  of  business  and  industry,  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  disheartening  cost  and  complexity  of 
modern  life — that  we  may  well  ask  our  novelists 
and  short-story  writers  to  “take  us  out  of  our- 
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selves”  when  we  give  them  an  hour  or  an  even¬ 
ing.  But  as  a  people  we  know  that  the  pre-war 
world  has  tumbled  about  our  ears,  that  there  is 
no  road  to  “normalcy,”  if  by  “normalcy”  is 
meant  a  return  to  old  conditions  and  old  stand¬ 
ards.  And  we  are  hungry  for  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  leadership.  There  is  not  a 
Main  Street  in  the  United  States  on  which  may 
not  be  found  a  healthy  number  of  men  and 
women  who  will  eagerly  respond  to  such  infor¬ 
mation  and  such  leadership. 

I  am  not  merely  romancing  from  the  cloistered 
seclusion  of  a  library  or  the  isolation  of  a  New 
York  editorial  office.  I  am,  rather,  reporting 
from  the  field.  During  the  last  ten  years  I  have 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  every  year  on  lec¬ 
ture  platforms  that  have  run  the  gamut  from 
the  crowded  halls  of  country  cross-roads  to  as¬ 
semblies  of  satisfied  respectability  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  clubs,  and  I  speak  conservatively  when  I 
say  that  never  during  the  last  ten  years  has  the 
average  audience  displayed  the  scant  patience 
with  platitudes  or  oratorical  tricks  that  is  dis¬ 
played  today;  never  has  there  been  more  mani¬ 
fest  evidence  of  mental  hunger  for  authentic  in¬ 
formation  and  interpretation. 

Why,  then,  all  this  talk  of  a  moral  slump  from 
the  intellectual  expansion  and  sense  of  world  re- 
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sponsibility  of  war-time?  Is  it  consistent  to  talk 
with  equal  emphasis  of  the  moral  slump  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  of  the  mental  hunger  of  Main  Street? 
The  distinction  is,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  moral 
slump  of  leadership  side  by  side  with  a  mental 
hunger  of  the  people.  How  can  this  be,  when 
leaders  spring  from  the  people?  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  it ;  I  simply  record  what  I  am 
convinced  is  a  fact. 

It  will  be  interesting  during  the  next  few  years 
to  watch  the  fortunes  of  politicians,  editors,  and 
publishers  in  the  light  of  this  contention.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  politicians  who  face  fun¬ 
damentals  and  editors  and  publishers  who  offer 
solid  facts  and  sound  interpretation  will  win  the 
support  of  Main  Street  and  Wall  Street  alike. 
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I 

IT  was  a  little  past  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
on  the  day  before  Christmas.  The  resilient 
spirit  of  the  nation,  after  the  somber  seasons  of 
war-time,  was  giving  itself  over  to  an  uncalcu¬ 
lating  holiday  generosity.  Fifth  Avenue,  with 
its  alluring  windows,  its  holly-wreathed  lamp- 
posts,  and  its  carnival  crowd  of  late  shoppers, 
might  have  been  a  street  in  Bagdad.  All  the 
details  for  a  picture  were  there:  the  prodigality 
of  the  rich,  the  enforced  carefulness  of  the  less 
opulent,  the  tonic  gladness  of  children  before  the 
windows  of  toy-shops,  with  only  here  and  there 
the  reluctant  look  of  those  who  bought  remem¬ 
brances  from  a  sense  of  duty,  too  drab  in  soul  to 
catch  the  sacramental  spirit  of  the  day.  It  was 
ultra-prosperous  and  middle-class  New  York 
that  filled  the  street.  There  was  just  a  reminder 
of  New  York’s  “other  half”  in  the  blue-cold  hand 
of  the  red-coated  and  bewhiskered  Santa  Claus 
who  rang  a  bell  over  a  Salvation  Army  kettle. 
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This  scene  had  two  interested  observers.  For 
more  than  an  hour  Gordon  Mackenzie  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Rawlins  had  been  sitting  at  their  club  win¬ 
dow  watching  the  crowds  swing  up  and  down  the 
avenue.  Both  were  solid  men  of  affairs,  with 
just  enough  variation  in  temperaments  to  make 
for  an  interesting  congeniality. 

Gordon  Mackenzie,  business  man,  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  blend  of  pedantry  and  practicality.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  sensed  the  essential  poetry 
and  adventure  in  his  own  business,  but  he  had 
an  after-office-hours  self  that  took  keen  delight 
in  vagabond  ramblings  through  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  philosophy.  He  was  not  a  collector  of 
rare  editions,  but,  what  is  far  more  interesting, 
a  reader  of  rare  books.  He  gave  the  specialist’s 
allegiance  to  no  particular  field.  Every  subject 
was  grist  for  his  mill.  Any  incidental  topic  of 
conversation  was  to  Mackenzie  an  always  seized 
excuse  for  wide  excursions  into  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  liked  the  fun  of  playing  off  his¬ 
torical  parallels  one  against  the  other,  a  habit 
of  which  one  would  never  suspect  him  as  he 
played  the  role  of  effective,  but  unimaginative, 
executive  in  his  William  Street  offices. 

Although  Joseph  Rawlins  was  less  the  littera¬ 
teur,  he  fitted  into  the  cultivated  life  of  this  fine 
old  club  as  a  hand  into  a  glove.  Whatever  crav- 
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ing  for  poetry  and  adventure  Rawlins  had,  he 
satisfied  inside  his  business  rather  than  outside 

it.  Industry  was  for  him  replete  with  human 
as  well  as  financial  and  administrative  interest. 
He  had  made  his  fortune  in  a  business  that  was 
in  itself  a  high  service  to  its  millions  of  patrons. 
He  displayed  an  innate  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play  in  his  relations  with  workman  and  con¬ 
suming  public.  He  had  an  uncanny  sureness  of 
judgment  in  recognizing  reality  in  men  and 
measures,  and  a  setter’s  nose  for  sham.  He  was 
a  good  foil  for  the  half-dilettante,  half-practical 
Mackenzie. 

“Isn’t  it  strange,  Joe,”  said  Mackenzie,  waving 
his  hand  toward  the  crowded  street,  “that  one 
man  could  have  started  all  this?  Today  this 
same  scene  is  being  acted  in  many  lands  and  in 
many  languages,  and  it  all  started  with  a  self- 
tutored  carpenter.” 

“I  guess  we’re  so  used  to  it,”  said  Rawlins, 
“that  we  forget  what  an  amazing  accomplishment 
it  really  is.” 

Neither  spoke  for  several  minutes.  They  were 
interestedly  watching  the  crowds  again,  both  evi¬ 
dently  musing  on  the  magnitude  and  mystery  of 
the  miracle  of  Christmas.  As  usual,  it  was  Mac¬ 
kenzie  who  started  the  play  of  their  minds. 
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“Joe,  do  you  remember  the  story  of  old 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  the  drawing-room  group  in 
a  discussion  of  what  would  happen  if  this  car¬ 
penter  should  appear  in  London?”  asked  Mac¬ 
kenzie. 

“Never  heard  the  story,”  replied  Rawlins. 

“It’s  been  a  long  while  since  I  read  it,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mackenzie,  “but,  as  I  remember,  the  story 
ran  that  Carlyle,  arriving  late,  found  the  group 
discussing,  with  the  polite  animation  of  the  salon, 
the  sort  of  reception  London  society  would  be 
likely  to  accord  a  flesh-and-blood  visit  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity.  The  hostess  contended 
that,  after  all  these  centuries  of  Christian  prog¬ 
ress,  he  would  be  spared  the  tragic  misunder¬ 
standing  and  rejection  he  met  with  before.  ‘We 
would  hasten  to  do  his  slightest  bidding  and  even 
anticipate  his  wishes.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Carlyle?’  she  asked. 

“  ‘No !’  thundered  the  old  Sage  of  Chelsea.  ‘If 
he  should  appear  in  London  and  speak  of  Lon¬ 
don  life  with  the  same  fearless  frankness,  with 
the  same  withering  scorn  of  sham  that  marked 
his  ministry  before,  you  and  your  coterie  would 
be  among  the  first  to  cry:  “Away  with  him! 
Away  with  him !  Take  him  to  Newgate  and  hang 
him.”  ’  ” 
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“I  wonder/’  mused  Rawlins,  half  to  himself, 
as  he  continued  gazing  into  the  street. 

“That  sort  of  story  has  always  had  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  me,”  said  Mackenzie,  “and  I  think 
it’s  because  most  of  us  have  a  lurking  suspicion 
that  maybe,  after  all,  the  modern  world  has 
missed  the  real  nub  of  Christianity.  The  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  theologies  and  philosophies  haven’t 
clarified  the  matter  very  much ;  they’ve  only  con¬ 
fused  it.  This  carpenter  has  been  lost  in  the 
house  of  his  friends.  So  even  we  old  pagans  find 
ourselves  interested  when  we  pick  up  a  story  that 
attempts  to  show  his  mind  playing  directly  upon 
the  problems  of  our  own  time.  I  certainly  do. 
I  remember  the  keen  interest  with  which  I  fur¬ 
bished  up  my  neglected  French  and  read  Charles 
Morice’s  ‘II  est  ressuscite!’  That  was  a  capital 
story  of  the  fencing  of  minds  between  Jesus  and 
Narda,  a  Parisian  journalist,  who  was  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  indecisive  and  cynical  intellec- 
tualism  of  modern  times.  It  showed  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Paris  in  eleven  days  when  Jesus  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  city,  and  the  contagion  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  spread  through  the  commerce  and  culture 
of  that  modern  Babylon.” 

Mackenzie  paused  to  light  a  fresh  cigar.  Raw¬ 
lins,  knowing  that  Mackenzie  had  started  on  one 
of  his  rounds  of  bookish  philosophizing,  said 
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nothing.  Mackenzie  settled  more  comfortable 
into  his  chair  and  went  on : 

“Most  novels  on  this  theme  have  been  abom¬ 
inably  written/’  he  said,  “but  something  about 
their  subject  has  made  them  popular.  Just  think 
of  the  vogue  of  Sheldon’s  Tn  his  Steps’!  You 
could  hardly  call  it  literature;  there  was  little 
of  fresh  insight  in  the  thing ;  it  was  rather  maw¬ 
kish  moralizing:  but  it  caught  on.  I  remember, 
back  in  ninety-three,  how  the  fellows  in  the  club 
here  spent  a  long  evening  discussing  William  T. 
Stead’s  little  book,  £If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago.’ 
It  all  shows  what  a  grip  this  carpenter  has  on  the 
world,  after  all.” 

Rawlins  was  listening  to  Mackenzie  well 
enough,  but  his  mind  was  still  toying  with  the 
Carlyle  story. 

“I  wonder  what  would  happen,”  queried  Raw¬ 
lins,  “if  he  should  appear  in  New  York  in  the 
midst  of  these  Christmas  festivities.  I  don’t 
know,  but  I’ve  always  had  a  suspicion  that 
there’s  more  real  Christianity  in  the  world  than 
church  statistics  indicate.  I  venture  there’s  a  lot 
of  anonymous  religion  in  this  city  that  would 
come  into  the  open  on  a  real  test.  To  me  Chris¬ 
tianity  isn’t  all,  or  even  mainly,  the  organized 
movement  of  churches  and  missions.  It  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Gipsy  in  It,  for  it  is  likely  to 
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turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  a  religion  to  many.  The  fight  for  right, 
for  justice,  for  the  square  deal  today,  has  a  lot 
more  real  religious  passion  in  it  than  some  of 
those  old  Crusades  you  were  telling  me  about  the 
other  evening.  The  organized  church  hasn’t  al¬ 
ways  led  this  fight,  but  the  fight  is  Christianity 
in  action  just  the  same.  There’s  a  lot  of  that 
sort  of  thing  abroad  in  the  world,  and  the  radi¬ 
cals  haven’t  a  corner  on  it,  either.  So  I’m  not 
so  sure  your  Carlyle  story  would  hold  good  to¬ 
day.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  imagine  that  if  this 
carpenter  should  strike  New  York  about  now — ” 

“What  do  you  say,”  interrupted  Mackenzie, 
“to  a  stroll  up  the  avenue  for  a  bit  of  air?” 

This  interruption  was  not  the  discourtesy  it 
might  seem.  Mackenzie  and  Rawlins  indulged 
in  these  club-window  or  club-corner  discussions 
more  for  the  joy  of  the  talking  than  from  any 
desire  to  reach  conclusions.  So,  as  usual,  their 
afternoon  at  the  club  ended  on  a  broken  sentence. 

II 

They  walked  leisurely  up  the  avenue,  talking 
at  random  of  the  market,  of  politics,  of  a  peculiar 
copper  tone  that  graced  the  winter  sky,  when  they 
ran  full  into  an  adventure  that  bore  more  than 
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a  casual  relation  to  what  they  had  been  chatting 
about  at  the  club.  A  dozen  blocks  up  the  avenue 
they  found  the  street  fairly  blocked  by  a  crowd 
of  richly  attired  folk  literally  fighting  their  way 
into  a  church.  A  vacant  lot  alongside  the  church 
was  filled  with  a  clamorous  throng  of  unem¬ 
ployed  and  strikers  shouting  their  approval  at 
the  man  who  was  haranguing  them  from  a  soap¬ 
box.  Street-corner  meetings  of  the  discontented 
were  not  uncommon  sights  during  these  winter 
months,  but  plainly  no  ordinary  vesper  service 
had  drawn  this  surging  crowd  of  well-to-do  New- 
Yorkers  to  this  church.  Mackenzie  and  Raw¬ 
lins  found  their  interest  captured.  They  paused 
for  a  moment. 

“What’s  all  this  about?”  asked  Rawlins  of  a 
man  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  about  the 
church-doors. 

“John  Arewen  of  the  steel-mills  is  to  speak 
here  this  afternoon,”  the  man  replied. 

At  the  mention  of  the  name,  Mackenzie  re¬ 
called  a  magazine  article  he  had  read  a  few 
months  before  describing  the  personality  and 
work  of  this  man  Arewen.  He  sketched  the  story 
to  Rawlins  as  they  stood  there  on  the  curbstone. 
And  an  interesting  story  it  was,  worthy  of  a  more 
careful  telling  than  the  memory  of  one  brief 
magazine  article  could  give  it. 
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It  seems  that  some  years  before,  a  man  of 
strangely  compelling  powers  of  leadership  had 
arisen  among  the  workmen  in  the  steel-mills  of 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  a  man  with  the  cryptic 
name  of  John  Arewen.  This  leader  of  the  steel¬ 
workers  was  one  of  them.  He  had  entered  the 
mills  as  a  mere  slip  of  a  boy.  He  had  submitted 
himself  to  the  rough  tutelage  of  adversity.  He 
had  tasted  every  experience  that  was  the  lot  of 
his  fellow-workmen.  As  he  grew  to  manhood 
he  took  part  in  the  labor  discussion  and  action 
of  his  fellows.  But  from  the  start  he  displayed 
unusual  qualities.  Denied  the  privileges  of  for¬ 
mal  education,  he  had  made  himself,  thanks  to 
a  free  library,  a  reader  of  the  great  books  of  the 
race.  By  the  time  he  reached  his  majority  his 
mind  was  refreshingly  at  home  among  the  great 
fundamentals.  He  never  lost  even  for  a  moment 
his  devotion  to  good  craftsmanship.  Neither  the 
injustice  of  a  system  nor  the  perfidy  of  men  could 
make  him  give  less  than  his  best  to  a  job  in  hand. 
No  man  was  ever  more  sensitive  to  injustice,  but 
he  never  saw  in  sabotage  a  road  to  freedom.  And 
in  all  the  bitter  labor  struggles  that  took  place 
during  his  most  impressionable  years  he  never 
soiled  his  soul  with  class  hatred.  He  was  of  his 
class,  yet  beyond  his  class. 
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With  no  authority  save  the  intrinsic  authority 
of  his  own  sincerity  and  wisdom,  the  leadership 
of  his  fellows  gravitated  into  his  hands.  When, 
in  a  strike  situation,  the  next  step  was  not  clear, 
they  turned  instinctively  toward  John  Arewen 
for  counsel.  He  was  a  labor  leader,  but  more 
than  a  labor  leader.  By  the  grace  of  a  rare 
breadth  of  knowledge  a  wisdom  beyond  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  schools,  and  a  sympathy  that  under¬ 
stood  without  the  need  of  explanations,  he  came 
to  be  a  sort  of  unordained  priest  to  the  needs  of 
his  fellow-workmen.  His  cottage  became  a  sec¬ 
ular  confessional  where  the  men  of  the  mills 
poured  out  their  doubts  and  aspirations  about 
the  political,  the  social,  and  the  industrial  issues 
in  which  they  found  themselves  involved.  And 
they  always  left  his  presence  with  minds  cleared 
and  lifted  in  spirit,  for  beyond  the  sanity  of  his 
judgment  there  was  about  him  a  subtle  spiritual¬ 
ity  that  breathed  refreshment  into  their  sordid 
lives,  as  air  from  the  hills.  In  all  the  tense  hours 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  he  was  never  known  to 
counsel  an  unethical  thing.  Now  and  then  some 
labor  leader  from  the  outside  charged  him  with 
criminal  caution  and  challenged  his  loyalty  to 
his  class,  but  through  years  of  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  him  his  comrades  had  gained  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  their  leader,  and  they  trusted  him 
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even  when  he  opposed  them  at  times  when  pas¬ 
sions  ran  hot. 

The  demands  upon  his  time  and  strength  for 
counsel  to  his  fellows  became  so  heavy  that 
finally,  forgetful  of  his  own  future  and  putting 
away  the  hope  of  family  and  home,  he  left  his 
work  in  the  steel-mills  and,  with  only  slender 
savings,  began  to  give  all  his  time  to  a  ministry 
of  singular  helpfulness  among  his  comrades.  On 
his  thirtieth  birthday  he  dedicated  himself  to  his 
class  and  flung  himself  with  abandon  into  its 
service.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  story  he  had 
completed  three  years  of  this  free-lance  service. 
They  had  been  three  crowded  and  wonderful 
years.  Comrades  still  came  to  his  cottage  one 
by  one  for  light  and  leading,  but  more  and  more 
he  had  become  the  dominant  figure  in  their  union 
meetings,  and  necessity  had  driven  him  into  talk¬ 
ing  to  groups  of  his  fellows  in  informal  public 
addresses  on  the  problems  of  their  common  life. 
Now  he  spoke  at  a  luncheon  hour  in  the  steel- 
mills,  now  in  a  hall,  now  from  a  box  on  the  street 
corner  to  the  men  who  came  out  from  their 
crowded  homes  that  lined  the  narrow,  sooty 
streets. 

Several  churches,  haunted  by  their  empty 
pews,  marked  his  rising  influence,  noted  the  eth¬ 
ical  passion  that  swept  through  all  his  utterances, 
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and  invited  him  to  fill  their  pulpits.  He  smiled, 
and  quietly  refused  all  these  invitations.  One 
of  the  liberal  denominations  that  had  repeatedly 
failed  in  its  attempts  to  carry  on  religious  work 
in  the  mills  district  urged  him  to  organize  and 
lead,  under  its  subsidy,  a  “Church  of  the  Work¬ 
man.”  With  courteous  firmness  he  refused  to 
organize  and  formalize  his  influence,  choosing  to 
remain  a  free-lance. 

These  incidents  found  their  way  into  the  news¬ 
papers.  An  Associated  Press  despatch  carried 
a  ten-line  story  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
headship  of  the  proposed  “Church  of  the  Work¬ 
man.”  The  alert  editor  of  a  New  York  maga¬ 
zine  published  an  article  on  “The  Rise  of 
John  Arewen,”  interpreting  sympathetically  the 
story  of  this  man  who  had  turned  a  labor  leader¬ 
ship  into  a  spiritual  ministry  of  singular  power. 
It  was  this  article  that  Mackenzie  was  recount¬ 
ing  to  Rawlins. 

The  society  of  New  York,  like  the  society  of 
ancient  Athens,  always  eager  “to  hear  some  new 
thing,”  was  agog  with  interest  in  this  new  per¬ 
sonality.  A  Fifth  Avenue  church  had  invited 
him  to  deliver  a  vesper  address  from  its  pulpit 
on  the  day  before  Christmas.  Hitherto  he  had 
refused  all  such  requests,  but  for  some  reason  he 
had  accepted  this.  His  name  had  been  bandied 
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back  and  forth  across  New  York  dinner-tables 
during  the  month  since  it  had  become  known 
that  he  was  to  appear  in  the  ciity.  Most  of  the 
men  and  women  who  talked  about  him  at  dinner- 
tables  knew  little  about  him.  Most  of  them  had 
not  even  read  the  one  article  that  had  appeared 
describing  him.  They  had  simply  heard  of  this 
figure  that  had  arisen  in  the  steel  district  as  a 
man  who  had  exerted  a  profound  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  workmen  of  the  mills,  and  knew 
that  he  was  to  speak  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  church 
on  the  day  before  Christmas.  Winged  conjec¬ 
ture  about  his  personality  and  power  flew  from 
home  to  home  and  from  club  to  club.  If  expec¬ 
tation  took  any  definite  form,  it  was  of  a  sort  of 
unlettered  Tagore  who  would  bring  some  new 
preachment  of  mystic  spirituality.  The  very  in¬ 
definiteness  of  knowledge  about  John  Arewen 
whetted  New  York’s  curiosity.  It  was  this  curi¬ 
osity  that  had  drawn  to  the  church-doors  the 
surging  crowd  into  which  Mackenzie  and  Raw¬ 
lins  had  run. 

Rawlins  was  keenly  interested  as  Mackenzie 
told  him  the  essential  facts  of  this  story  about 
Arewen. 

“There  may  be  some  real  stuff  here,  Gordon,” 
he  said.  “What  do  you  say  to  our  going  in,  if 
we  can  get  in?” 
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“All  right,”  agreed  Mackenzie. 

They  shoved  their  way  into  the  church  and 
succeeded  in  finding  standing  room  on  the  steps 
that  led  to  the  gallery  in  the  extreme  rear.  This 
gave  them  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  pulpit. 

Ill 

Crowded  in  the  nave,  in  the  aisles,  and  in  the 
transepts  of  the  huge  building  appeared  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  wealth  of  the  nation’s  premier  city. 
Men  and  women  who  had  long  carried  but  lightly 
the  obligations  of  the  church  were  there.  A  pal¬ 
pitant  expectancy  was  in  the  air.  The  rich  tones 
of  the  organ  rolled  among  the  arches.  The  audi¬ 
ence  repeated  mechanically  the  magnificent 
words  of  the  appeals  and  prayers  of  the  church. 
There  was  a  hushed  reverence  in  the  dimly  lighted 
building,  and  yet  there  was  the  contradictory 
atmosphere  of  a  “first  night”  as  the  audience 
waits  for  the  curtain  to  rise  on  a  new  and  long- 
heralded  star.  The  longing  of  New  York’s  jaded 
palate  for  a  new  sensation  impudently  trailed 
across  its  hour  of  worship. 

From  the  moment  the  distant  chant  of  the  pro¬ 
cessional  began,  the  eager  tensity  of  the  crowd 
had  increased.  The  church,  of  a  Protestant  de¬ 
nomination,  indulged  in  just  a  touch  of  ritual. 
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Finally  the  door  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit  opened, 
and  Dr.  Ellsworth,  the  pastor,  entered,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  spare,  but  dominantly  masculine, 
figure  of  John  Arewen.  A  flutter  ran  through  the 
audience.  The  decorum  of  the  church  was  for¬ 
gotten  in  an  eager  craning  of  necks  to  catch 
full  sight  of  the  stranger.  Dr.  Ellsworth  was  in 
his  regulation  pulpit  gown.  John  Arewen  was 
in  simple  gray  tweeds  that  had  known  several 
seasons’  wear.  He  was  a  swarthy  and  slightly 
bearded  figure.  There  was  nothing  immediately 
striking  about  his  appearance;  and  yet  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  of  an  uncommon  commonness.  He 
seemed  a  perfect  type  of  the  average  man.  A 
certain  wistfulness  in  his  eyes  bespoke  the 
dreamer,  but  his  whole  bearing  was  instinct  with 
virility.  He  had  asked  Dr.  Ellsworth  that  he  be 
permitted  to  speak  without  the  formality  of  an  in¬ 
troduction.  As  he  arose  to  speak  he  seemed  una¬ 
ware  of  the  curiosity  that  his  coming  had  aroused, 
and  was  as  thoroughly  at  ease  as  though  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  group  of  workmen  in  the  steel-mills. 
Of  what  new  religious  light  was  this  man  the 
bearer?  Had  visions  been  vouchsafed  to  him 
that  had  been  denied  the  men  and  women  who 
waited  for  his  first  word?  In  the  hush  before 
he  spoke  the  crowd’s  mere  curiosity  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  give  way  to  a  genuine  hunger 
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for  a  fresh  spiritual  revelation.  He  began  s  im¬ 
ply* 

“I  bring  no  new  doctrine/’  he  said,  “I  speak 
of  things  as  old  as  the  traditions  of  the  church; 
older.  I  am  not  concerned  with  doctrines,  but 
with  the  life  out  of  which  doctrines  spring,  and 
without  which  doctrines  are  dead  things.  I 
have  lived  a  busy  life,  a  burdened  life,  which  has 
left  me  little  time  to  worry  about  the  roots  of 
religion,  but  I  have  been  forced  to  an  interest  in 
its  fruits.” 

There  was  about  these  words  a  fresh  direct¬ 
ness,  but  they  were  hardly  the  sort  of  beginning 
the  crowd  expected.  They  might  have  come 
from  any  preacher.  As  he  went  on,  his  speech 
was  not  without  an  easy  grace  of  diction  and 
occasional  flashes  of  imagery;  there  was  now 
and  then  a  touch  of  the  prophet’s  passion  in  his 
sincerity,  but  in  the  main  he  spoke  in  athletic 
sentences  stripped  of  every  overweight  of  em¬ 
bellishment. 

“That  I  should  be  called  a  preacher  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  come  to  me  as  a  surprise,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  did  not  intend  it.  I  cannot  to  this 
day  conceive  myself  as  the  salaried  servant  of 
an  institution,  obliged  to  discuss  religion  in  a 
stated  place,  at  stated  times,  and  at  the  call  of 
a  bell,  although  I  admire  the  man  who  can  thus 
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serve  the  organized  church  without  allowing  the 
care  of  its  machinery  to  steal  away  his  strength 
from  the  serving  of  its  deepest  mission.” 

What  did  he  mean?  Was  he  about  to  criticize 
the  organized  church  from  its  own  pulpit!  The 
touch  of  challenge  in  his  opening  sentences  had 
keyed  even  higher  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
He  went  on  quietly  to  explain  his  meaning. 

“Problems  that  lie  close  to  the  hearts  of  dis¬ 
inherited  men  have  crowded  upon  me  so  thick 
and  fast,”  he  said,  “that  I  have  had  as  little  time 
to  think  of  machinery  as  of  doctrine.  Mv  min¬ 
istry,  if  my  service  to  my  fellow-workmen  may 
be  called  a  ministry,  has  been  simply  an  honest 
attempt  to  deal  justly  with  the  problems  of  our 
common  life  as  they  have  arisen  day  after  day. 
My  surprise  at  being  called  a  preacher  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  doubly  great  because — I  say  it  regret¬ 
fully — until  two  years  ago  I  knew  little  of  the 
Bible  and  had  little  conscious  concern  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Neither  before  nor  since  that  time  have 
I  had  any  dramatic  religious  experience.  No 
light  has  struck  me  down  on  the  road  to  any 
Damascus.  The  story  of  my  religion  is  a 
strangely  simple  story. 

“Two  years  ago,  as  I  went  about  counseling, 
advising,  helping  my  fellow-workmen,  doing  my 
best  to  lighten  the  burdens  that  bore  them  down 
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and  to  increase  the  forces  that  bore  them  up,  I 
began  to  catch  rumors  from  many  quarters  that 
men  looked  upon  my  work  as  the  preaching  of 
a  gospel.  One  day  a  comrade  showed  me  a  news¬ 
paper  that  said  I  had  carried  Christianity  into 
the  smoke  and  heat  of  the  mills.  That  I,  who 
knew  nothing  of  its  doctrines  and  was  an  alien 
from  the  church,  should  be  the  bearer  of  its 
message,  was  a  puzzling  thought  indeed.” 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  novel  about  this 
that  made  the  crowd  forget  its  disappointment 
at  his  plainly  practical  beginning. 

“Since  then,”  he  continued,  resting  his  hand 
on  the  Bible,  “I  have  looked  with  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  into  this  much  revered,  but  little  read, 
volume,  and  I  think  I  see  what  the  newspaper 
meant.” 

The  heads  of  five  of  America’s  important  in¬ 
dustries  were  seated  in  pews  under  the  gallery. 
Rawlins  called  Mackenzie’s  attention  to  the  way 
they  had  cupped  their  hands  behind  their  ears 
and  leaned  forward  to  catch  Arewen’s  next  sen¬ 
tence. 

“In  reading  this  book  I  found,”  he  went  on, 
“that  without  knowing  it,  I  had  been  working 
away  on  things  that  were  ever  in  the  mind  of  the 
carpenter  around  whom  so  much  of  this  book 
has  been  written.  I  had  chosen  my  course  in 
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ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of  this  book.  I  knew 
little  of  the  Virgin  birth.  I  did  not  disbelieve 
it ;  I  did  not  believe  it ;  I  simply  had  not  thought 
of  it.  I  was  too  busy  planning  and  working  that 
the  children  of  my  fellow-workmen  might  have 
a  safe  and  sanitary  birth  and  a  fair  chance  to 
grow  in  stature  and  strength.  I  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  I  did 
not  disbelieve  it ;  I  did  not  believe  it ;  I  simply 
had  not  considered  it.  I  was  too  busy  laboring 
with  my  fellow- workmen  to  get  them  to  see  that 
their  fight  for  justice  would  fail,  even  though  it 
succeeded,  if  they  fought  it,  each  for  himself,  to 
no  higher  purpose  than  to  fill  their  stomachs 
fuller  and  to  clothe  their  backs  better;  to  get 
them  to  see  that  in  their  fight  the  individual 
worker  must  sink  himself  in  the  group  and,  if 
need  be,  sacrifice  himself  for  the  group.  I  knew 
little  of  prayer;  but  many  times  when  the  sky 
has  hung  low  and  black  over  the  hopes  of  my 
comrades,  I  have  sat  alone  in  my  cottage  dis¬ 
heartened  and  hungry  for  some  fresh  light  on 
our  problems,  and  in  those  times  I  have  felt  my¬ 
self  borne  up  by  some  power  beyond  my  own. 
I  thought  it  was  the  inspiration  of  my  comrades’ 
cause,  but  maybe  it  was  more  than  that.” 

It  seemed  as  though  when  Arewen  arose  in 
the  pulpit  he  really  began  wondering  whether  the 
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audience  would  accept  his  words  if  they  knew 
the  uncertain  orthodoxy  of  his  religious  life ;  but 
he  would  not  sail  under  false  colors,  or  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  pulpit  to  assume  an  authority  that 
was  not  his  own.  So  he  seemed  concerned  to 
present  his  full  credentials. 

“The  more  I  read  this  book,”  he  continued, 
“the  more  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  attitude 
toward  doctrine  and  life  was  true  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity;  not  literally  true,  perhaps,  but 
strikingly  similar.  I  find  him  saying  very  little 
about  doctrines.  I  must  go  to  others  in  this 
book  if  I  would  hear  his  birth  discussed  or  the 
logic  of  his  sacrifice  dissected.  I  confess  I  find 
it  hard  to  understand  some  of  the  men  in  this 
book.  But  when  the  carpenter  speaks,  I  under¬ 
stand  him.  He  speaks  in  my  own  language. 

“When  others  in  this  book  speak  of  ‘the  king¬ 
dom  of  God/  I  become  lost  in  the  twists  and 
turns  of  their  mystical  explanations ;  but  when 
he  speaks  of  ‘the  kingdom  of  God/  I  seem  to 
recognize  the  sort  of  society,  the  sort  of  life,  I 
covet  for  my  comrades.  I  cannot  understand 
those  who  try  to  explain  the  incarnation;  but 
when  he  says  ‘I  am  the  way/  it  seems  but  the 
earnest  appeal  of  one  who  knows  how  patheti¬ 
cally  dependent  upon  personal  leadership  most 
of  us  are.  I  remember  how  much  more  quickly 
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my  comrades  will  follow  a  person  than  a  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  incarnation  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand.” 

He  was  speaking  subtly  here,  and  yet  plainly. 
And  the  audience  understood  him.  Here  was  a 
man  who,  while  yet  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  had  lived  them.  Here  was  a  man 
to  whom  doctrines  were  discoveries,  not  dogmas. 

“I  find  in  this  carpenter,”  Arewen  continued, 
“the  rich  spirituality  I  should  expect  in  the  foun¬ 
der  of  a  religion  that  has  gone  the  world  around. 
But  I  find  in  him  a  man  who  did  not  seek  spir¬ 
ituality  as  a  thing  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  deeper 
matters  of  the  spirit  I  find  him  the  least  self- 
conscious  of  men.  I  find  him  surprisingly  care¬ 
less  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  the  men  of 
his  time  observed  as  approved  aids  to  spirituality. 
The  men  of  his  time  fasted  at  regular  intervals ; 
he  fasted  only  when  he  felt  that  abstinence  would 
really  help  his  body  or  spirit.  The  men  of  his 
time  prayed  at  set  times  and  in  set  places ;  he 
observed  no  hard-and-fast  schedule ;  prayer  was 
to  him  counsel  when  counsel  was  needed;  he 
prayed  with  as  little  sense  of  routine  as  the  child 
who  tumbles  into  its  father’s  arms  to  be  com¬ 
forted  after  a  fall.  Spirituality  breathes  through 
his  every  word  and  action,  but  he  did  not  con- 
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sciously  cultivate  it ;  it  was  with  him  as  artless 
a  thing  as  the  perfume  of  a  flower.” 

Here  and  there  through  the  audience  were 
men  who  did  not  quite  like  the  rational  freedom 
with  which  he  handled  the  orthodox  doctrines  of 
the  church — men  who  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  Arewen  meant  to  say  that  he  had  come 
to  a  belief  in  these  doctrines  or  not;  but  in  the 
main  Arewen  had  won  the  sympathies  of  his 
audience.  With  what  he  had  said  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  real  heart  of 
what  he  had  to  say  to  this  Fifth  Avenue  congre¬ 
gation. 

“The  things  this  carpenter  did  consciously 
concern  himself  with,”  said  Arewen,  with  in¬ 
creasing  earnestness,  “were  justice  and  mercy 
and  brotherhood.  He  took  the  rest  for  granted. 
About  the  rest  he  did  not  argue,  but  justice  and 
mercy  and  brotherhood  he  preached  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  He  discussed  them  from 
every  angle,  and  by  their  standards  judged  the 
men  of  his  time.  In  this  time  of  discontent  and 
threatening  unrest,  justice  and  mercy  and 
brotherhood  are  once  again  the  big  words  of  our 
language.  And  to  you,  members  of  this  carpen¬ 
ter’s  church,  they  should  be  bigger  words  than 
to  any  other  men  and  women  in  the  world.  And 
finally  your  kinship  to  this  carpenter  will  rest 
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upon  what  you  do  with  these  words  more  than 
upon  all  else.” 

There  was  an  uneasy  movement  noticeable 
throughout  the  audience  as  Arewen  said  this. 
The  winter  had  been  one  of  radical  unrest  in 
which  strikes  had  become  an  epidemic  as  well  as 
a  method  of  protest  against  legitimate  grievances. 
Large  elements  in  the  ranks  of  labor  had  lost 
their  heads  and  revolted  against  their  saner 
leaders,  showing  an  increasing  disregard  for  law. 
Several  times  during  the  winter  militant  minori¬ 
ties  had  held  a  gun  to  the  head  of  society  and 
enforced  their  demands.  So  this  was  no  time, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  congregation,  to  spread  doc¬ 
trines  that  could  be  easily  misinterpreted  by  the 
masses.  Of  course  they  all  believed  in  justice 
and  mercy  and  brotherhood,  but  of  late  these 
words  had  been  perverted  in  the  hands  of  mobs 
drunk  with  power,  and  they  had  become  dan¬ 
gerous  words  to  handle.  Besides,  with  his  last 
words  Arewen’s  bearing  had  changed.  At  first 
he  had  been  the  calm  expositor  of  truth;  now 
he  was  more  its  impassioned  advocate.  Some¬ 
thing  about  his  bearing  seemed  to  hint  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  condescend  to  details. 
The  audience  listened  for  his  next  sentence  with 
a  latent  hostility. 
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“ Justice  and  mercy  and  brotherhood,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “are  not  mere  doctrines  to  be  believed; 
they  are  policies  to  be  carried  out.  The  test  of 
your  belief  in  them  does  not  lie  in  your  intellec¬ 
tual  assent  to  them,  but  in  your  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  in  your  stores,  your  factories,  your 
banks,  your  shops,  your  mills,  and  your  offices. 
The  examination  of  a  man  for  membership  in 
the  church  might,  with  as  much  point,  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  his  factory  as  at  the  altar.” 

The  shouts  of  the  unemployed  and  strikers 
floated  into  the  church  from  the  lot  outside ;  the 
men  of  the  audience  felt  doubly  sure  that  Arewen 
was  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  Of  this  they 
were  more  convinced  as  he  went  on.  Displaying 
an  unexpected  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  in¬ 
dustry  after  industry  he  dealt  in  ungloved  frank¬ 
ness  with  standards,  conditions,  and  policies  in 
modern  industry  that  hamstring  justice,  make  a 
mockery  of  mercy,  and  repudiate  brotherhood. 
He  spoke  concretely  of  matters  of  housing,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  hours,  wages,  and  profiteering. 
He  told  how  modern  industry  had  turned  work¬ 
men  into  servants  of  machines  where  once  they 
had  been  masters  of  tools,  crushing  out  of  them 
creative  interest  in  their  work,  leaving  them  with 
a  sense  of  disinheritance  that  at  times  warped 
their  judgments  and  tempted  them  to  grasp  at 
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radical  counsels  to  regain  their  birthright.  He 
deplored  alike  the  violence  of  revolt  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  repression.  He  insisted,  however,  that 
the  mouths  of  the  men  before  him  were  sealed 
from  any  right  of  criticism  of  the  orgies  of  dis¬ 
content,  of  strikes,  and  their  social  wreckage, 
until  they,  the  avowed  followers  of  the  carpenter, 
had  gone  to  the  last  limit  of  their  strength  and 
statesmanship  to  remove  the  causes  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and  to  saturate  the  standards,  conditions, 
and  policies  of  their  industries  with  justice  and 
mercy  and  brotherhood. 

“In  saying  these  things,”  he  continued,  “I  am 
giving  no  mere  counsel  of  selfish  safety;  I  am 
only  repeating  the  things  that  lay  closest  to  the 
mind  and  purpose  of  the  one  from  whom  your 
religion  sprang.  By  these  things  the  orthodoxy 
of  your  faith  is  tested  more  than  by  your  creeds 
and  rituals.  You  say  you  believe  in  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  How 
much  do  you  believe  it?  It  is  this  idea  that 
has  set  the  world  in  ferment  and  loosed  the 
dreams  of  democracy.  Are  you  the  men  who 
are  leading  the  fight  for  these  things,  or  are  you 
playing  a  game  of  unwilling  concession?  Why 
should  the  world  of  industry  be  split  into  two 
armed  camps  today?  Why  should  the  ranks  of 
those  who  today  have  most  to  say  about  justice 
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and  brotherhood  be  filled  so  full  with  men  op¬ 
posed  to  you  and  outside  your  church?  You, 
of  all  men,  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  every 
battle  for  justice  and  brotherhood.  It  should 
never  be  that  a  follower  of  the  carpenter  must 
be  cajoled  into  justice  or  driven  into  brother- 
hood.” 

The  prophet  in  him  was  speaking.  His  mus¬ 
cles  were  tense  and  his  eyes  flashing  as  he  hurled 
these  questions  at  his  audience.  He  saw  the  an¬ 
gry  resentment  of  faces  throughout  the  audience, 
a  resentment  that  had  been  plainly  noticeable 
since  he  had  brought  the  ideals  of  the  church 
down  out  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  intellec¬ 
tual  belief  into  the  field  of  industrial  practice. 

“If  you  had  been  leading  this  fight  through  the 
years/’  he  said,  with  a  burning  conviction,  “what 
tragedies  we  might  have  been  spared!  What 
scars  of  passion  and  class  hatred  we  might  have 
avoided!  If  you,  who  openly  confess  your  belief 
in  justice  and  brotherhood,  if  you,  upon  whom 
life  has  smiled,  have  at  times  forgotten  your 
ideals  in  a  lust  for  power,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  who  are  strangers  to  the  finer  graces 
of  life,  men  upon  whom  life  has  laid  a  heavy 
hand,  at  times  grow  unreasonable  and  get  drunk 
on  power?” 
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A  prominent  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  church  arose  from  his  pew  and  stalked 
angrily  out  of  the  church,  muttering  something 
about  “profaning  the  house  of  God  with  his  im¬ 
pertinent  muck-raking.’’ 

Arewen’s  countenance  softened  as  he  saw  the 
man  leave  the  church,  and  his  voice  dropped. 

“I  know  how  hard  it  is,”  he  said,  “I  know  what 
a  complicated  thing  it  is,  to  be  a  good  man  while 
caught  in  the  tangled  skein  of  present-day  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  relations.  I  find  it  easy  to 
sympathize  even  as  I  condemn.  But  I  say  unto 
you,  unless  you  seek  first  these  things,  your  ob¬ 
servance  of  ritual  and  your  assent  to  doctrines 
are  only  travesties  upon  the  simple  gospel  of 
Christianity;  you  miss  the  meaning  of  the 
world’s  supreme  martyrdom,  and  turn  the  cru¬ 
cifix  into  a  mere  piece  of  jewelry  to  dangle  from 
your  waistcoat  or  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac  to  adorn 
your  walls.  You  have  thought  of  Christianity 
as  a  comfort;  I  bring  it  to  you  as  a  challenge.” 

Arewen  paused.  There  came  into  his  face  the 
sadness  of  the  unheeded  prophet.  He  knew  that 
it  was  not  only  the  men  and  women  before  him, 
but  their  whole  training  and  environment,  the 
whole  system  of  modern  society,  that  was  turn¬ 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal. 
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“Maybe  I  have  spoken  of  justice  and  brother¬ 
hood  as  things  opposed  to  the  inner  spirit  and 
the  observances  of  the  church,”  he  said.  “If  so, 
it  was  only  because  I  wanted  to  lay  all  pos¬ 
sible  emphasis  upon  the  things  we  are  most 
likely  to  forget.  I  meant  only  to  say  in  a  new 
way.  ‘These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.’  I  would  not 
have  you  think  me  a  hostile  critic  of  the  church. 
I  am  not  of  the  church,  I  am  not  even  sure  that 
I  am  a  Christian, — I  suspect  many  would  say 
that  I  am  not, — but  of  this  I  am  growing  surer 
every  day:  the  message  of  the  church,  the  full 
message  of  the  church,  is  the  only  hope  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  these  strangely  troubled  times.  Wars 
of  nations  and  wars  of  classes  will  end  only  when 
society  everywhere  accepts  the  platform  of  the 
carpenter-leader  of  the  church.” 

With  these  words,  Arewen  closed.  The  choir 
sang  the  doxology;  Dr.  Ellsworth  pronounced 
the  words  of  the  benediction.  The  audience  had 
been  so  stirred  by  the  address  that  whispered 
discussion  of  it  ran  through  the  doxology  and 
benediction.  The  aisles  were  crowded  with  men 
and  women  who  felt  that  an  unfair  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  them,  tricked  into  listening  to 
an  harangue  under  the  guise  of  a  vesper  sermon. 
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“Very  interesting,  very  interesting  indeed,” 
ventured  Mackenzie;  “but  the  fellow  is  hardly 
orthodox,  I  should  say.” 

“If  that  man  isn’t  a  Christian,”  countered 
Rawlins,  “then  the  whole  world’s  pagan.” 

Mackenzie  and  Rawlins  listened  to  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  crowd  pushing  its  way  out  of  the 
church  as  though  eager  to  get  away  from  an  un¬ 
pleasant  experience. 

“It’s  blasphemy  pure  and  simple,  this  dragging 
in  of  the  Son  of  God  to  bolster  up  his  soap-box 
doctrines,”  angrily  exclaimed  one  elderly  man. 

“How  did  Dr.  Ellsworth  ever  get  fooled  into 
inviting  this  wild-eyed  reformer  to  our  pulpit?” 
asked  another. 

“It’s  an  insult  to  the  men  who  have  supported 
and  made  this  church  what  it  is,”  hotly  protested 
a  portly  gentleman  who  only  a  few  days  before 
had  been  fined  by  the  Government  for  profiteer¬ 
ing  in  sugar. 

It  was  plain  that  there  were  few  men  in  that 
congregation  who  did  not  feel  that  their  pulpit 
had  been  prostituted  to  the  purpose  of  an  agi¬ 
tator.  John  Arewen  was  left  alone  in  the  church 
with  Dr.  Ellsworth,  whose  face  bore  a  troubled 
look  as  he  watched  his  congregation  angrily  leave 
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the  church.  But  as  the  two  men  turned  to  face 
each  other,  there  was  a  light  of  honest  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  Dr.  Ellsworth’s  eyes.  He  gripped  the 
stranger’s  hand  tightly,  and  said  simply: 

“Thank  you,  Brother  Arewen.” 

IV 

Besides  Rawlins,  there  was  one  man  at  least 
who  had  approved  without  reservation  that  part 
of  Arewen’s  address  he  had  heard.  One  of  the 
unemployed,  an  unkempt  figure  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  revolutionary,  had  been  standing  for 
more  than  two  hours  in  the  meeting  outside. 
The  winter  rawness  had  crept  through  his  thread¬ 
bare  clothing ;  his  hands  were  stiff  with  cold,  and 
he  had  decided  to  go  into  the  church  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  warm  himself.  He  had  crept  unnoticed 
into  a  corner  at  the  rear  of  the  church  just  as 
Arewen  had  begun  to  challenge  the  audience 
with  the  practical  applications  of  its  doctrines  of 
justice  and  brotherhood.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  inside  a  church  for  a  score  of  years. 
He  was  bitter  against  the  church.  As  he  listened 
to  Arewen,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  He 
chuckled  with  vindictive  glee  as  the  audience  of 
the  upper  classes  moved  uneasily  at  Arewen’s 
words.  Without  waiting  for  Arewen’s  conclu- 
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sion,  he  rushed  out  of  the  church  and  made  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  man  who  was  heading  the  rather 
headless  meeting  on  the  lot  outside. 

“Say,”  he  exclaimed  breathlessly,  “is  the  world 
cornin’  to  an  end,  or  ain’t  it?  There’s  a  feller  in 
there  who’s  certainly  handin’  that  bunch  of  plu¬ 
tocrats  a  hot  package.  He’ll  probably  get  kicked 
out,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  here  to  catch  him 
when  he  lights.  He’s  one  of  us,  or  I’m  a  bum 
guesser.  It’d  be  a  big  card  for  us  if  we  could 
get  him  to  talk  to  our  crowd  just  after  he  gets 
through  with  them  in  there.” 

The  leader  of  the  meeting  asked  what  the  man 
inside  had  said,  and  then  enthusiastically  agreed 
to  try  to  catch  him  as  he  came  out  and  get  him 
to  talk  to  their  crowd.  They  watched  both  doors 
of  the  church,  the  front  and  side  doors,  for  Are- 
wen’s  appearance.  Before  long  Arewen  ap¬ 
peared,  alone.  He  stood  for  a  moment  as  in 
meditation  on  the  steps  at  the  side  door. 

“That’s  him,”  eagerly  exclaimed  the  man  who 
had  been  in  the  church,  rushing  up  to  Arewen. 

“Say,  that  was  great  stuff  you  handed  ’em  in 
there.  You  certainly  got  under  their  hides  all 
right,  all  right.  We  want  you  to  talk  to  this 
crowd  out  here,  where  you  won’t  get  the  cold 
shoulder  you  got  in  there,”  he  said  to  Arewen. 
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“Who  are  these  people?”  asked  Arewen  as  he 
moved  a  bit  closer  to  catch  the  words  of  a  man 
who  was  wildly  gesticulating  from  the  soap-box. 

“They’re  men  out  of  work,  who’ve  got  good 
and  sick  of  the  rotten  deal  that’s  been  handed 
’em,”  the  man  replied. 

Arewen  heard  the  man’s  reply,  but  he  was 
listening  to  the  man  on  the  soap-box,  who  was 
giving  vent  to  as  bitter  an  appeal  to  class  hatred 
as  Arewen  had  ever  heard.  The  bitterness  of  the 
speaker’s  appeal  seemed  to  decide  Arewen. 

“I  will  speak,”  he  said  simply. 

When  the  speaker  had  finished  his  bitter  coun¬ 
sel  of  hatred  and  violence,  the  man  who  had  been 
captured  by  Arewen’s  appeal  in  the  church 
jumped  upon  the  soap-box  and  spoke  to  the 
crowd. 

“Comrades,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  a  surprise  for 
you.  A  little  while  ago  I  went  into  the  church 
there  for  a  minute  to  get  warm.  I  didn’t  figure 
on  listenin’  to  the  sermon, — you  know  what  I 
think  of  preachers, — but  I  did  listen.  There  was 
a  feller  talkin’  to  that  crowd  in  words  I  could 
understand.  He  was  handin’  that  bunch  the 
truth  hot  and  heavy.  And,  say,  you  ought’ve 
seen  ’em  squirm.  I  says  to  myself,  ‘He’s  our 
kind,  and  I’ll  get  him  to  talk  to  us  outside,  where 
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he’ll  get  a  real  welcome.’  He  says  his  name’s 
John  Arewen  and  that  he’s  spent  his  life  in  the 
steel-mills.  Here  he  is.” 

Arewen  mounted  the  soap-box.  Mackenzie 
and  Rawlins,  who  had  stopped  as  they  came  out 
of  the  church  to  watch  the  crowd  of  unemployed 
and  strikers,  were  surprised  when  they  saw  Are¬ 
wen  facing  the  crowd.  They  drew  nearer  to  catch  ,, 
his  words. 

“He  will  go  better  with  this  crowd,  I  should 
say,”  ventured  Mackenzie.  Rawlins  said  nothing. 

The  crowd  shouted  its  welcome  to  Arewen. 
They  were  eager  to  hear  him  arraign  the  upper 
classes  he  had  been  addressing  in  the  church. 

“As  I  listened  to  our  comrade,  who  has  just 
spoken,  counsel  you  to  hatred  and  violence  to 
gain  your  ends,”  Arewen  began,  “there  came  to 
my  mind  a  saying  of  Mohammed’s.  This  man, 
who  said  many  good  things,  said  that  ‘if  any  man 
have  two  loaves  of  bread,  let  him  trade  one  for 
a  narcissus.  The  bread  is  nourishment  for  the 
body,  but  the  narcissus  is  nourishment  for  the 
soul.’  I  suspect  the  narcissus  blooms  very  little 
in  the  crowded  sections  of  the  city  where  most  of 
you  are  compelled  to  live;  I  suspect  your  cup¬ 
boards  are  not  so  full  of  bread  that  you  would 
care  to  trade  even  one  loaf  for  a  flower;  and 
of  course  Mohammed  did  not  mean,  and  I  do 
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not  mean,  for  you  to  take  this  literally.  But, 
comrades,  there  is  a  spiritual  side  of  this  whole 
fight  of  ours  that  we  must  not  forget  even  in  the 
hours  of  hateful  poverty  and  oppression.  We 
must  not  let  class  hatred  kill  the  soul  out  of  us, 
and  leave  us  mere  animals  fighting  for  food.” 

“That’s  the  same  old  bunk  the  preachers  have 
been  handin’  us  all  along,”  shouted  a  man  from 
the  crowd,  “gettin’  our  eyes  fixed  on  heaven  while 
they  pick  our  pockets.” 

Plainly,  the  crowd  was  disappointed.  These 
men  had  expected  he  would  talk  about  the  crowd 
inside  the  church;  instead  he  talked  at  the  men 
before  him,  and  they  muttered  their  unmis¬ 
takable  disapproval. 

“We’ll  never  get  anywhere  by  class  hatred,” 
Arewen  went  on,  “and  violence  is  a  weapon  that 
will  turn  in  our  hands  and  stab  us  to  the  heart.” 

“We  thought  you  were  one  of  us,”  shouted  a 
voice  from  the  crowd,  derisively.  “What  are  you 
trying  to  put  over  on  us?” 

“The  comrade  who  heard  me  in  the  church,” 
replied  Arewen,  “will  tell  you  that  I  did  not 
mince  words  with  the  men  of  wealth  who  were 
there.  As  your  comrade,  I  pleaded  your  cause 
before  them;  but  I  am  no  less  pleading  your 
cause,  our  cause,  now  in  what  I  am  saying.  I 
know  the  bitter  experiences  that  have  put  this 
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hatred  in  your  hearts ;  I  have  tasted  every  one 
of  those  experiences.  So  I  do  not  blame  you; 
I  counsel  you.  I  tell  you  that  class  hatred  not 
only  makes  your  own  lives  ugly,  but  that  it  misses 
the  whole  point.  You  have  let  the  insanity  of  a 
few  men  who,  in  their  lust  for  power,  have  driven 
rough-shod  over  your  rights  as  men  blind  you. 
You  think  that  every  man  with  power  and  prop¬ 
erty  is  plotting,  with  a  devil’s  cunning  and  glee, 
to  see  how  much  oppression  and  misery  he  can 
perpetrate.  But  I  tell  you  that  the  men  of  that 
class  do  not  do  the  wrongs  with  which  you  charge 
them  just  for  the  fun  of  doing  them,  but  they  are 
themselves  the  victims  of  social  forces  no  less 
than  you ;  they  are  free  only  within  very  narrow 
limits.” 

“Who’s  paying  you  to  say  this?”  shouted  an 
angry  voice  from  the  crowd. 

This  cut  Arewen  to  the  quick.  He  had  given 
his  whole  life  to  his  class.  His  comrades  who 
had  lived  with  him  for  years  understood  his  loy¬ 
alty  and  listened  to  his  counsel ;  so  he  was  not 
prepared  for  this  sort  of  reception  at  the  hands 
of  his  own  class.  But  he  was  too  big  to  drag  his 
own  feelings  into  the  matter. 

“In  the  past,  men  have  overworked  and  under¬ 
paid  many  of  our  comrades,”  Arewen  continued 
earnestly,  “but  we  must  remember  that  many  of 
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these  men  have  done  this  not  because  it  was 
their  personal  wish,  but  because  they  were  pushed 
along  by  the  customs  of  their  day.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  in  a  world  of  competition  the  most 
ruthless  man  sets  the  pace.  I  know  men  of  the 
class  you  hate  who  have  yielded  to  such  prac¬ 
tices  with  a  heavy  heart.  We  have  damned  the 
upper  classes  for  their  failure  to  understand  us, 
we  must  not  fall  victims  to  an  equally  stupid  and 
perilous  blindness.  Our  problem  is  not  just  a 
question  of  ‘bad’  men  in  places  of  power.  What 
we  must  see  is  that  it  is  the  whole  tone  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  modern  life  that  must  be  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane  where  there  shall  be  no  aristocracy  but  the 
aristocracy  of  accomplishment.  We’ll  never  do 
that  alone.  Our  brothers  of  the  propertied 
classes  must  join  us  in  this  work  of  regeneration. 
I  know  that  little  reform  has  ever  come  from  the 
top,  but  what  are  we  for  if  not  to  make  new  his¬ 
tory?  All  of  us,  all  classes,  must  continue  to 
live  together,  whatever  the  outcome  of  our  strug¬ 
gles  may  be.  What  good  does  it  do  for  us  to  gain 
a  few  concessions  now  and  then  if  we  leave  the 
world  a  battle-ground  of  classes,  and  have  to 
stand  eternal  guard  over  what  we  have  gained?” 

“Take  your  dreams  somewhere  else,”  growled 
a  battered  figure  near  the  soap-box;  “we  want 
bread.” 
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“I  tell  you  that  violence  is  a  mistake,”  Arewen 
said,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  conviction. 
“The  oppressors  have  used  violence  through  the 
centuries  to  gain  and  hold  their  privileges,  and 
they  are  just  now  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
senseless  violence  is  pulling  their  own  house 
down  about  their  ears.  Are  we,  just  as  they  are 
throwing  it  away,  to  pick  up  this  suicide’s 
weapon?” 

But  the  crowd  would  hear  no  more.  The  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  mob  was  even  less  than  the  tolerance 
of  the  pew.  Arewen  was  shoved  unceremoni¬ 
ously  from  the  soap-box,  and  the  crowd  broke  up, 
with  shouts  of  “Traitor!”  and  “Shame!” 

Mackenzie  and  Rawlins  had  withdrawn  to  an 
opposite  corner  of  the  street  to  watch  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  affair.  The  angry  crowd  quickly  dis¬ 
persed.  Arewen  was  left  alone.  Flis  shoulders 
drooped  with  more  than  a  physical  tiredness  as 
he  walked  out  on  Fifth  Avenue.  He  turned 
southward.  It  had  grown  dark.  A  winter  fog 
had  settled  down  over  the  city.  The  rays  of  the 
street  lamps  fingered  the  murky  dampness. 
Mackenzie  and  Rawlins  watched  Arewen’s  figure 
slowly  disappear  in  the  fog — despised  and  re¬ 
jected. 

“I  can’t  make  him  out,”  said  Mackenzie.  “Is 
he  a  trimmer?  In  the  pulpit  he  defended  the 
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working  class ;  on  the  soap-box  he  pleaded  for 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  upper  classes.” 

“Look  at  the  man,  and  you  know  he  isn’t  a 
trimmer,”  Rawlins  retorted,  still  looking  down 
the  avenue,  where  Arewen  had  disappeared.  “If 
he  were  a  trimmer,  he  would  use  other  tactics. 
He  wTon  the  hatred  of  each  class  by  his  defense 
of  the  other.” 

The  two  club  men  turned  northward  up  the 
avenue  toward  their  homes.  The  whole  affair 
had  been  only  a  diverting  incident  to  Mackenzie, 
but  it  had  struck  deeply  into  Rawlin’s  mind. 

“Damn  their  yellow  souls,”  he  said  hotly, 
“both  of  them !  Neither  crowd  had  the  nerve  or 
the  honesty  to  stand  up  to  the  part  of  the  truth 
they  had  left  out  of  their  thinking.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence  until  they  came  to 
Mackenzie’s  home.  As  Rawlins  lifted  his  hand 
to  his  hat  in  a  goodnight  gesture,  he  said: 

“Gordon,  what  was  it  that  Carlyle  said  to  the 
hostess  ?” 
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PARAGRAPHERS  had  no  end  of  fun  with 
the  illuminating  statement  of  a  certain 
Presidential  candidate  that  “we  need  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  sufficient  to  protect  such  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  as  need  protection.”  The  artful  obscurity 
of  this  now  famous  protective-tariff  statement 
stimulated  many  newspaper  writers  to  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  specimen  platforms  that  would  say  as  lit¬ 
tle,  and  say  it  as  profoundly,  on  the  major  issues 
of  the  hour.  The  most  delightful  of  all  was  the 
platform  presented  by  Christopher  Morley  in 
his  column  in  the  “New  York  Evening  Post.” 
I  cannot  resist  passing  it  on.  Here  it  is : 

“Military  Needs :  Unquestionably  we  must 
have  an  army  competent  to  meet  all  the  emer¬ 
gencies  that  our  kind  of  an  army  is  likely  to  meet. 
Equally,  we  must  have  a  navy  competent  to  deal 
with  our  naval  responsibility.  In  general,  our 
military  establishment  must  be  requisite  to  the 
requirements  of  the  nation. 
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“ Transportation :  It  is  desirable  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  great  republic  should  be  able  to  pass 
from  place  to  place  without  humiliating  delays. 
Whether  public  or  private,  the  ownership  of  the 
railways  must  be  conducted  with  the  maximum 
of  efficiency. 

“ Foreign  Policy:  Our  attitude  towards  for¬ 
eign  states  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  our 
policy  will  vary  directly  with  that  variation  of 
attitude. 

“Radicalism:  Radicalism  must  not  be  too 
radical,  nor  reaction  too  reactionary.  Respect 
for  law  and  order  will  be  maintained  by  the  legal 
and  orderly  elements  of  our  citizenship. 

“ Labor  Problems :  Labor  will,  if  duly  labori¬ 
ous,  continue  to  reap  the  benefits  justly  accruing 
to  it.  Conflict  between  labor  and  capital  is  often 
due  to  conflicting  interests  and  generally  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  some  dissatisfaction  which  is  based 
on  a  lack  of  contentment  with  existing  condi¬ 
tions. 

“Governmental  Efficiency :  It  is  probably  un¬ 
questionable  that  unless  waste  is  checked  in  the 
conduct  of  governmental  business,  the  cost  of 
conducting  the  Federal  machinery  will  continue 
to  increase. 

“Cost  of  Living:  Unless  prices  continue  to 
rise  it  is  very  likely  that  the  peak  has  been 
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reached ;  and  if,  thanks  to  the  diligent  efforts  of 
this  party,  prices  now  begin  to  decline,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  an  era  of  lower  costs  is 
before  us. 

UT axation:  The  higher  the  taxes,  generally 
speaking,  the  more  the  people  will  complain. 
Once  excess  profits  are  removed  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  excess  profit  taxation.” 

Mr.  Morley  submits  that  there  is  no  plank  in 
this  platform  that  might  not  be  heartily  ap¬ 
plauded  “if  delivered,  from  a  sufficient  eminence, 
in  a  ringing  voice,  rather  early  in  the  evening.” 
We  suggest  that  the  reader  clip  this  platform 
and  paste  it  in  his  hat  for  ready  reference  and 
comparison  as  he  listens  to  political  addresses 
in  campaign  time. 

Now,  the  evasion  and  obscurity  of  party  plat¬ 
forms  do  not  spring  solely  from  the  fact  that  a 
political  party  is  primarily  an  organized  appe¬ 
tite,  a  corporate  hunger  for  office.  That  is  the 
immediate  reason,  of  course.  Platforms  must 
be  innocent  of  planks  that  might  scare  away 
votes.  There  must  be  enough  “on  the  one  hand 
.  .  .  and  on  the  other”  quality  in  a  platform 

to  intrigue  a  majority.  The  qualifying  adjec¬ 
tive  is  the  politician’s  best  friend.  But  the 
strange  and  inveterate  reluctance  to  strike  a  new 
trail  in  politics  springs  from  a  deeper  motive,  or, 
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more  accurately,  from  a  national  habit  of  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  conform  to  the  accepted  and  the 
respected. 

We  have  a  veritable  passion  for  conformity 
in  this  country,  a  “talent  for  crying  with  the 
pack”  that  is  destructive  of  political  creativeness. 
The  intolerance  to  difference  of  opinion  during 
the  war,  the  busy  breed  of  self-appointed  censors 
that  flourished  then,  the  Torquemada  tactics  of 
certain  elements  and  organizations  against  books 
and  men  that  tried  to  keep  a  little  free  from 
hysteria,  were  only  extreme  expressions  of  a 
fundamental  habit  of  conformity  that  we  have 
not  yet  conquered  in  our  national  evolution.  A 
little  intellectual  daring  in  political  or  economic 
theory  makes  the  average  American  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  his  club. 

A  little  less  fear  of  experimental  thinking,  a 
little  more  tolerance  for  the  nonconformist,  a 
throwing  open  of  our  windows  a  little  wider  to 
the  bracing  air  of  criticism,  would  bring  more 
sincerity  into  our  platforms  and  more  vitality 
into  our  politics. 
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I 

THE  irresistible  lure  of  the  teacher’s  job  lies 
in  the  fact  that  education  is,  and  always 
will  remain,  an  unfinished  experiment.  Diction¬ 
ary-makers  will  never  be  able  to  write  a  final 
definition  of  liberal  education.  The  terms  of  its 
definition  must  shift,  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  as  the  stage-setting  of  life  changes.  The 
education  that  fitted  a  man  for  a  simple,  leisurely, 
and  individualistic  society  will  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  complex,  busy,  and  interdependent 
society  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  enmeshed. 
That  is  to  say,  every  generation  must,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  evolve  its  own  definition  of  edu¬ 
cational  material  and  method.  Creative  educa¬ 
tors  are  today  seeking  to  formulate  new  and  more 
valid  definitions  of  education  not  because  they 
are  captious  critics  with  a  passion  for  publicity, 
but  because  they  are  honest  workmen  who  want 
to  see  the  tool  fitted  to  the  task. 
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This  eagerness  to  revaluate  and  redefine  is 
gratifying,  for  all  progress  must  begin  with  a 
definition.  Unless  we  know  where  we  are  going, 
we  are  likely  to  arrive  nowhere  in  particular. 
Our  aim  must  be  clear  before  our  action  can  be 
constructive.  The  architect’s  blueprint  precedes 
the  mason’s  trowel  and  the  carpenter’s  hammer. 
Throughout  history  the  periods  of  greatest  ad¬ 
vance,  in  religion,  in  government,  in  industry,  in 
science,  in  every  department  of  human  affairs, 
have  been  preceded  by  periods  in  which  men 
earnestly  reexamined  and  honestly  redefined 
their  fundamental  concerns.  The  man  who 
writes  a  new  and  creative  definition  is  the  avant- 
courier  of  progress.  This  is  why,  despite  his 
failure  in  the  ultimate  execution  of  many  of  his 
policies,  history  is  likely  to  grant  greatness  to 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  formulated  some  match¬ 
less  definitions  of  the  just  and  righteous  aims  of 
international  life.  Regardless  of  his  comprom¬ 
ises  and  entirely  aside  from  what  he  did  with  his 
own  creed  when  he  took  it  into  the  diplomatic 
bazaars,  Mr.  Wilson’s  satirized  rhetoric  will 
haunt  the  counsels  of  diplomacy  for  a  century 
to  come.  He  may  have  been  an  inexpert  mason, 
but  he  sketched  the  ground-plan  of  a  better  world. 
And,  as  I  have  suggested,  all  progress  must  be¬ 
gin  with  a  definition. 
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II 

The  present  stage  of  our  process  of  educa¬ 
tional  redefinition  is  marked  by  our  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  dangerous  dominance  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist  who  has  done  the  double  damage  to  our 
educational  system  of  dehumanizing  it  and  of 
splitting  our  curricula  into  airtight  compart¬ 
ments  of  unrelated  knowledge.  President  Lo¬ 
well  of  Harvard  University,  who  unites  rare 
scholarship  with  rare  humor,  once  paid  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  perversion  of  specialism  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  real  scholar  is  “not  a  man  who 
devotes  his  erudition  to  a  small  thing,  or  who 
achieves  eminence  in  paths  that  no  one  cares  to 
tread;  not  the  man  who  knows  all  about  the 
antennae  of  the  paleozoic  cockroach  or  some 
Greek  root ;  but  the  man  who  has  the  sharpened 
brain,  who  has  developed  that  tool  so  that  he 
can  use  it  for  any  purpose  for  which  in  life  he 
may  hereafter  desire  to  use  that  tool.” 

The  blight  of  specialism  and  the  error  of  con¬ 
ceiving  education  in  terms  of  informational  in¬ 
struction  alone  do  not  begin  at  once  in  the 
American  educational  system.  But  it  has  been 
true  for  years  that  the  higher  the  student  climbed 
on  the  educational  ladder,  the  narrower  became 
his  outlook.  In  his  graduate  days,  when  the 
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student  should  be  achieving  a  broad  interpre¬ 
tative  outlook  upon  life,  our  system  has  narrowed 
his  concern  to  microscopic  details.  We  have 
gone  wild  over  a  bogus  research  which,  as  ad¬ 
ministered  in  many  universities,  has  not  the  re¬ 
motest  relation  either  to  education  or  to  the 
pushing  out  of  the  frontiers  of  useful  knowledge. 

No  writer  has  followed  the  trail  of  the  special¬ 
ist  across  American  education  with  greater  good 
sense  and  good  humor  than  has  Stephen  Leacock, 
professor  to  McGill  University  in  particular,  and 
court  jester  to  the  English-speaking  world  in 
general.  In  his  “Essays  and  Literary  Studies,” 
he  says,  regarding  specialization  in  our  colleges : 
“I  quite  admit  its  force  and  purpose  as  applied 
to  such  things  as  natural  science  and  medicine. 
These  are  branches  capable  of  isolation  from  the 
humanities  in  general,  and  in  them  progress  is 
not  dependent  on  the  width  of  general  culture. 
Here  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
learned  world  should  isolate  themselves  from 
mankind,  immure  themselves  in  laboratories, 
testing,  dissecting,  weighing,  probing,  boiling, 
mixing,  and  cooking  to  their  heart’s  content. 

.  .  .  In  any  case  this  is  real  research  work  done 
by  real  specialists  ajter  their  education  and  not 
as  their  education.  Of  this  work  the  so-called 
researches  of  the  graduate  student,  who  spends 
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three  years  in  writing  a  thesis  on  John  Milton’s 
god-mother  is  a  mere  parody.” 

The  point  here  seems  to  me  well  taken.  The 
specialized  work  of  our  graduate  schools  is  not 
educational  in  its  effect  upon  the  student.  Here 
is  a  list  of  thesis-publications  which  suggests  the 
broad  culture  that  must  come  to  the  graduate 
student  in  their  preparation : 

“Cell  size,  nuclear  size,  and  the  nucleocyto- 
plasmic  relation  during  life  of  a  pedigreed  race 
of  Oxytricha  fallax.” 

“Development  of  the  peristome  in  Ceratodon 
purpureus.” 

“Desmotropism  in  the  Pseudothiohydan- 
toins.” 

“Sexual  reproduction  in  certain  Mildew.” 

“Heredity  of  Hair-lengths  in  Guinea  Pigs.” 

“A  Complete  List  of  Prime  Numbers  between 
the  limits  of  1  and  10,006,721.” 

Evidently  with  some  such  list  of  theses  in 
mind,  Mr.  Leacock  contends  that  the  so-called 
original  scholarship  of  our  graduate  school  is  not 
only  lacking  in  educational  effect,  but  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  a  degree  that  evokes  and  disci¬ 
plines  a  student’s  latent  powers  of  mind.  He 
says  :  “It  is  pretentious,  plausible,  esoteric,  cryp¬ 
tographic,  occult,  if  you  will,  but  difficult  it  is  not. 
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It  is  of  course  laborious.  It  takes  time.  But 
the  amount  of  intellect  called  for  in  the  majority 
of  these  elaborate  compilations  is  about  the  same, 
or  rather  less,  than  that  involved  in  posting  the 
day  book  in  a  village  grocery.  The  large  part  of 
it  is  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  routine  clerical 
duties  performed  by  a  young  lady  stenographer 
for  ten  dollars  a  week.” 

To  these  two  charges  against  the  so-called  spe¬ 
cialized  research  of  our  universities, — that  it  is 
neither  educational  nor  fundamentally  discipli¬ 
nary, — Mr.  Leacock  adds  a  third,  namely,  that 
it  does  not  make  vital  contribution  to  knowledge. 
In  this  connection,  he  says :  “The  pretentious 
claim  made  by  so  many  of  our  universities  that 
the  thesis  presented  for  the  doctor’s  degree  must 
represent  a  distinct  contribution  to  human 
knowledge  will  not  stand  examination.  Distinct 
contributions  to  human  knowledge  are  not  so 
easily  nor  so  mechanically  achieved.  ...  It 
is  of  course  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is,  even 
in  the  field  of  the  humanities,  a  certain  amount 
of  investigation,  to  be  done — of  research  work, 
if  one  will — of  a  highly  specialized  character. 
But  this  is  work  that  can  best  be  done,  not  by 
way  of  an  educational  training, — for  its  effect 
is  usually  the  reverse  of  educational, — but  as  a 
special  labor  performed  for  its  own  sake  as  the 
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life  work  of  a  trained  scholar,  not  as  the  exami¬ 
nation  requirement  of  a  prospective  candidate.” 

The  reason  why  it  is  worth  while  to  go  at 
length  into  this  indictment  of  the  sterility  of 
much  of  our  graduate  research  in  a  general  paper 
on  popular  education  is  not  that  the  average 
college  student  ever  reaches  the  graduate  school, 
but  because  it  is  this  type  of  training  that  is  un¬ 
dergone  by  the  professors  who  teach  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  students  who  want  liberal  cul¬ 
ture,  not  scholastic  data. 

Much  of  our  graduate  training  unfits  men  for 
the  art  of  teaching  at  the  same  time  that  it  fails 
to  give  them  that  broad  and  synthetic  grasp  of 
things  essential  to  genuine  intelectual  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  class  room.  One  brilliant  college 
teacher  told  me  that  after  post-graduate  work  he 
had  to  spend  three  years  recovering  his  interpre¬ 
tative  powers  and  teaching  facility. 

But,  happily,  we  have  long  since  realized  that 
the  purpose  of  liberal  education  goes  beyond  the 
mere  turning  of  the  minds  of  students  into  cold- 
storage  plants  for  unrelated  information;  that, 
save  in  the  exceptional  case,  the  purpose  of  our 
educational  system  should  be  to  produce  not 
great  scholars,  but  good  citizens.  Recent  edu¬ 
cational  discussion  has  reflected  this  realization 
and  has  shown  a  reaching  out  for  broader  and 
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more  human  definitions  of  liberal  education. 
Mr.  Wilson,  while  president  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  referred  to  a  liberal  education  as  that 
which  “enables  the  mind  to  comprehend  and 
make  proper  use  of  the  modern  world  and  all  its 
opportunities.”  Generations  before,  as  if  fore¬ 
seeing  our  present  effort  toward  educational  re¬ 
definition,  John  Milton  said,  “I  call,  therefore, 
a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which 
enables  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and 
magnanimously  all  of  the  offices,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  both  of  peace  and  war.” 

Now,  it  may  be  suggestive  to  call  attention  to 
three  practical  aspects  of  the  sort  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  foreshadowed  in  Milton’s  statement  and 
succinctly  phrased  by  Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  com¬ 
ing  to  believe  that  a  liberal  education  should  do 
at  least  three  things  for  a  man :  it  should  make 
him  a  democrat  in  his  attitude  toward  his  wealth, 
a  Puritan  in  his  attitude  toward  his  conduct,  and 
an  aristocrat  in  his  attitude  toward  his  work. 
Lest  this  phrasing  be  misunderstood,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  what  is  meant  by  democracy,  Puri¬ 
tanism,  and  aristocracy  in  this  connection. 
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III 

A  democratic  attitude  toward  wealth  may  be 
said  to  involve  the  principles  and  practice  of 
three  things :  the  efficient  production,  the  just  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  wise  consumption  of  wealth. 
The  education  that  does  not  make  a  man  an  effi¬ 
cient  producer  of  wealth,  a  lover  of  justice  in  its 
distribution,  and  a  practitioner  of  wisdom  in  its 
consumption  is  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy.  Manifestly  these  three  princi¬ 
ples  are  essential  to  that  economic  democracy 
without  which  political  democracy  so  easily  de¬ 
generates  into  a  farce  and  a  jnockery.  Popular 
education  per  se  is  not  a  guaranty  of  democracy. 
That  the  little  red  school-house  is  necessarily  the 
bulwark  of  democracy  is  simply  one  of  the  many 
untrue  truisms  of  political  oratory.  Popular  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  the  dangerous  tool  of  sinister  in¬ 
terests,  as  it  was  in  Germany  under  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  It  is  the  things  taught  and  the  type  of 
graduate  produced  that  determine  the  social 
value  of  education. 

American  democracy  depends  not  upon  the 
election  of  this  or  that  man  to  the  Presidency,  not 
upon  this  or  that  crusade,  but  upon  the  efficiency 
with  which  our  school  system  offers  information 
and  training  to  fit  men  for  the  three  fundamental 
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processes  of  production,  distribution,  and  con¬ 
sumption.  And  everything  depends  upon  a  well- 
rounded  knowledge  of  all  three.  Knowledge  of 
production  alone  may  make  a  man  a  slave. 
Knowledge  of  distribution  alone  may  make  a  man 
a  plutocrat.  Knowledge  of  consumption  alone 
may  make  a  man  a  parasite.  Knowledge  of  all 
three  makes  a  man  an  effective  citizen  of  a  dem¬ 
ocracy. 

This  contention  was  brilliantly  argued  by  Mr. 
Arland  D.  Weeks  in  his  “The  Education  of  To¬ 
morrow/7  published  some  years  ago.  In  that 
volume  Mr.  Weeks  went  into  great  detail  regard¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  curriculum  might  be 
revised  in  the  interest  of  greater  instruction  and 
better  training  in  these  three  processes.  His 
specific  suggestions  are  recommended  to  the 
reader  who  desires  to  pursue  this  contention 
further.  Mr.  Weeks  pointed  out  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  such  an  educational  readjustment  to 
orderly  democratic  progress  and  a  constructive 
checkmating  of  radicalism. 

Were  every  American  student,  rich  or  poor, 
trained  to  produce,  there  would  be  throughout 
American  society  an  appreciation  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  problems  that  would  make  for  greater 
sanity  in  our  treatment  of  industrial  issues. 
Were  every  student  instructed  in  the  function 
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and  machinery  of  distribution,  we  should  deal 
more  wisely  with  the  issues  of  justice  and  injus¬ 
tice  involved ;  we  should  be  less  easily  hood¬ 
winked  by  piracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  inflammatory  appeals  of  the  dem¬ 
agogue,  on  the  other.  Greater  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumption  might  save  us  from  the  sins  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  waste  at  one  extreme,  and  from  the 
tragedy  of  unawakened  and  unborn  appetites  at 
the  other. 

IV 

The  Puritan  here  referred  to  is  not  the  Puritan 
of  popular  misconception,  a  narrow-minded  re¬ 
ligious  fanatic  who  thought  of  conduct  in  terms 
of  austere  personal  habits  alone,  a  moral  coward 
who  ran  away  from  the  life  of  Europe  that  he 
might  achieve  private  goodness  in  the  wilderness 
monastery  of  New  England.  It  is  rather  the 
Puritan  of  Dr.  Samuel  McChord  Crother’s  illu¬ 
minating  paper  on  “The  Pilgrims  and  Their  Con¬ 
temporaries,”  in  which  he  contends  that  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  Puritan  of  the  seventeenth  century 
we  must  remember  that,  though  a  decidedly  in¬ 
dependent  person,  his  primary  interest  was  in 
a  new  social  order,  not  in  the  individual.  He 
quotes  an  early  New  England  minister  as  asking 
the  question,  “What  is  our  errand  in  the  wilder- 
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ness?”  The  old  Puritan  answered  his  own  ques¬ 
tion  by  suggesting  that  their  mission  was  not 
religion  as  a  private  interest.  Good  personal 
conduct  could  be  achieved  anywhere.  His  words 
were:  “New  England’s  design  in  this  vast  un¬ 
dertaking  is  to  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in 
whole  communities.  His  Kingdom  must  come 
and  his  will  must  be  done.  Only  in  so  far  as  his 
Kingdom  comes  can  his  will  be  done.  This 
Kingdom  must  be  set  up  in  a  public  and  openly 
prevailing  manner.  It  is  in  the  commonwealth 
that  it  must  be  established.” 

It  is  this  conception  of  the  Puritan’s, — that 
conduct  is  a  matter  of  government,  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  a  matter 
of  private  habits  and  character, — that  I  have  in 
mind  when  I  say  that  a  liberal  education  should 
make  a  man  a  Puritan  in  his  attitude  toward  his 
conduct. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  guidance  in  conduct 
is  the  function  of  the  church  rather  than  of  the 
school,  and,  we  may  be  reminded,  church  and 
state  and  school  are  separated  in  the  American 
economy.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  education 
invade  the  field  of  the  church  or  deal  in  moral 
precepts.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Today  the  de¬ 
sire  to  do  right  in  politics  and  industry  is  stronger 
than  our  conception  of  right  is  clear.  This  is  be- 
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cause  life  has  become  so  complex.  We  have 
heard  of  a  shot  fired  in  New  England  and  heard 
round  the  world.  Today  almost  any  act,  vote, 
or  policy  in  government  or  industry  registers  an 
effect  across  the  continent,  affects  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  men  and  women  in  the  Orient,  or 
gives  concern  to  foreign  office  or  bourse  in  half 
a  dozen  European  capitals.  Rightness  of  con¬ 
duct  was  a  much  simpler  problem  for  David, 
herding  his  sheep  in  Judean  hills,  than  it  is  for 
the  American  captain  of  industry  into  the  fabric 
of  whose  policies  the  hopes  and  fortunes  and  lives 
of  multiplied  thousands  of  employees  and  cus¬ 
tomers  are  woven.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  the  clear- 
minded  president  of  Brown  University,  put  the 
matter  very  directly  when  he  said:  “Now  the 
world  is  so  crowded  that  each  life  touches  all 
lives,  and  each  man  sustains  a  multitude  of  re¬ 
lations  to  his  fellow-men.  That  a  man  is  a  good 
husband  and  father  does  not  insure  his  being  a 
good  employer  of  labor  or  a  good  bank  president. 
That  he  is  a  model  son  to  his  aged  mother,  or  a 
zealous  officer  of  the  church,  furnishes  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  he  is  a  good  alderman  or  member  of 
Congress.  ...  As  a  church  member  he  de¬ 
voutly  and  sincerely  recites  the  beatitudes ;  as  a 
Wall  Street  operator  he  spurns  them  all.  Let  not 
these  contradictions  be  charged  to  hypocrisy,  any 
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more  than  we  charge  John  Newton  with  hypoc¬ 
risy  because  he  wrote  Christian  hymns  on  the 
deck  of  a  slave  ship.  ...  In  our  day  .  .  . 
there  is  a  confusion  of  moral  standards.  .  .  . 
There  is  genuine  agony  of  spirit  on  the  part  of 
men  who  find  themselves  in  such  a  network  of 
relations  that,  whatever  course  of  action  they 
adopt,  they  must  hurt  some  innocent  persons. 
There  is  genuine  dismay  on  the  part  of  men  who 
have  for  years  followed  their  uninstructed  con¬ 
science,  and  now  wake  up  to  find  themselves  pil¬ 
loried  as  traitors  to  society.” 

All  this  means  that  in  the  midst  of  modern 
complexity  the  achievement  of  socially  right  con¬ 
duct  requires  more  than  good  intentions ;  it  re¬ 
quires  good  intelligence  that  will  enable  a  man 
to  keep  up  a  continuous  moral  analysis  of  his 
political,  social,  and  industrial  relations.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  assess  the  right¬ 
ness  or  wrongness  of  his  acts  and  policies  in  the 
modern  world.  No  man  can  be  said  to  be  liber¬ 
ally  educated  until  he  has  achieved  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  realistic  understanding  of  the  tan¬ 
gled  network  of  modern  relations,  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  endless  ramifications  of  every  act 
today.  It  is  not  the  business  of  liberal  education 
to  determine  moral  standards  in  any  religious 
sense,  but  it  is  the  business  of  liberal  education 
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to  give  a  man  full  knowledge  of  the  modem  stage 
upon  which  the  play  of  human  conduct  is  acted 
and  to  train  his  mind  to  follow  his  every  act  to 
its  ultimate  social  effect.  An  education  that 
leaves  a  man  cold  to  the  social  implications  of 
his  professional  or  craft  conduct,  or  fails  to  train 
him  to  see  these  social  implications,  is  illiberal 
and  inadequate. 


V 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  when  I 
say  that  a  liberal  education  should  make  a  man 
an  aristocrat  in  his  attitude  toward  his  work,  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  opera  bouffe  aristocrat,  who  is 
the  worthless  son  of  a  worthy  sire.  In  this  day 
of  word-worshiping  democracy,  the  label  of  aris¬ 
tocracy  has  become  more  a  liability  than  an  asset, 
but  this  is  only  because  the  high  meaning  of  the 
word  has  been  prostituted.  Words,  like  Metho¬ 
dists,  may  fall  from  grace  now  and  then.  The 
word  “aristocracy”  is  a  striking  example  of  such 
linguistic  backsliding.  When  the  Greeks  built 
the  word,  they  joined  the  word  apiaros,  meaning 
best,  to  the  word  Kparia  meaning  rule ;  so  that 
aristocracy,  except  when  perverted,  means  the 
rule  of  the  best.  The  original  aristocrat,  there¬ 
fore,  was  accounted  aristocratic  not  because  of 
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inherited  privileges,  but  because  of  inherent 
abilities  that  were  of  high  social  value. 

If  we  push  our  studies  back  to  origins,  we  find 
that  nearly  all  aristocracies  gained  their  preemi¬ 
nence  by  virtue  of  superior  excellence  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  socially  necessary  work.  The 
fathers  of  the  world’s  aristocracies  have  not  been 
the  pampered  sons,  but  the  most  effective  serv¬ 
ants  of  society.  When  later  generations  of  an 
aristocracy  begin  to  rest  content  with  ancestral 
achievement  and  to  live  idly  on  inherited  privi¬ 
lege,  the  “aristocracy”  in  question  becomes  the 
legitimate  butt  of  ridicule.  It  is  only  when  life 
has  become  highly  artificial  that  such  perversions 
of  aristocracy  are  accorded  social  rank.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  men,  by  some  stroke 
of  fate  or  fortune,  are  taken  out  of  the  artificial 
life  of  a  modern  city  and  thrown  into  the  natural 
association  and  elemental  environment  of  the 
wilderness  or  the  frontier,  the  old  credentials 
of  aristocracy  are  demanded.  There  only  the 
superior  servant  is  recognized  as  superior. 

Sir  James  Barrie’s  “The  Admirable  Crichton,” 
as  Charles  Eerguson  has  wisely  pointed  out, 
dramatized  this  law  of  aristocracy.  In  this  very 
provocative  play,  an  old  aristocratic  English 
family  is  shipwrecked.  In  their  savage  sur¬ 
roundings  human  wits  have  to  be  pitted  against 
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nature.  They  have  to  fight  for  sustenance  and 
life.  Enfeebled  by  long  reliance  upon  inherited 
privilege  and  by  long  divorce  from  the  doing  of 
useful  work,  the  members  of  the  family  prove  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task.  The  butler  alone  proves  equal 
to  the  occasion.  By  the  sheer  power  of  his  social 
usefulness,  the  butler  becomes  the  head  of  the 
shipwrecked  household.  The  lines  of  caste, 
rigidly  drawn  back  home,  are  obliterated.  But 
the  moment  the  family  is  rescued  and  reaches 
London,  the  butler  slips  back  into  the  traditional 
subservience  of  his  class.  The  authentic  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  power  gives  way  to  the  artificial  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  position. 

The  aristocracy  that  our  disordered  democracy 
needs,  the  aristocracy  that  it  is  the  business  of 
liberal  education  to  foster,  is  not  a  social  caste, 
but  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  useful  and  neces¬ 
sary  work.  Hanford  Henderson,  in  an  illumin¬ 
ating  essay  on  “The  Aristocratic  Spirit,”  defines 
the  spirit  of  the  aristocrat  as  a  disinterested  love 
of  excellence.  “To  be  an  aristocrat,”  he  says, 
“one  must  be  an  unselfish  devotee  of  excellence, 
and  happily  such  devotees  are  found  in  every 
walk  of  life,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  ex¬ 
alted.  .  .  .  To  love  excellence,  not  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  excellence,  and  to  love  it  disinterestedly, 
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not  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes — 
this  is  the  whole  creed  of  the  aristocrat.” 

Traditional  education  has  fostered  this  aristo¬ 
cratic  love  of  excellence  for  its  own  sake  in  the 
arts  and  the  sciences.  Poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
philosophers,  and  the  pioneering  adventurers  of 
the  laboratory  have  been  stimulated  by  tradi¬ 
tional  education  to  bring  to  their  work  this  aris¬ 
tocratic  spirit.  But  it  is  in  the  doing  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  work  of  the  world  that  the  aristocratic 
spirit  is  most  greatly  needed.  Too  frequently, 
so-called  liberal  education  educates  men  away 
from  instead  of  for  the  doing  of  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  world  by  which  the  race  is  fed  and  clothed 
and  sheltered.  So-called  liberal  education  has 
too  often  made  for  a  pseudo-aristocracy  of  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  and  the  professions,  instead 
of  a  genuine  aristocracy  of  good  workmen  in 
every  field.  We  criticize,  and  with  some  justifi¬ 
cation  of  our  severity,  the  tendency  of  labor- 
unions  to  reduce  accomplishment  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  mediocre  workman,  but  a  like  charge 
can  be  launched  against  much  of  our  educational 
effort. 

The  “prosaic”  work  of  the  world  cries  aloud 
for  workmen  with  the  aristocratic  spirit,  men 
who  will  be  dominated  in  their  work  by  a  love  of 
excellent  performance.  Some  years  ago,  Richard 
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Washburn  Child  wrote,  for  “Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine,”  a  story  called  “The  Game  of  Light,”  in 
which  he  told  about  a  Jimmy  Birch,  unschooled 
and  very  middle-class,  whose  job  was  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  electric-light  fixtures.  Jimmy  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  job  of  lighting  a  big  hall  in  which  his 
employer’s  daughter  was  to  conduct  a  society 
bazaar,  and  the  daughter,  charmed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  tone  of  spring  sunlight  had  been  re¬ 
produced  in  the  hall,  had  inveigled  Jimmy  into 
talking  about  his  work — the  putting  in  of  light 
fixtures.  Jimmy’s  talk  was  a  superb  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  aristocrat 
and  the  artist  can  be  brought  to  the  doing  of  the 
ordinary  work  that  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  deadly  prosaic.  Here  are  a  few  random  sen¬ 
tences  from  Jimmy’s  discussion  of  his  job  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  queries  of  the  girl. 

He  had  said,  when  it  was  suggested  that  there 
were  greater  opportunities  for  advancement  in 
other  departments  of  the  lighting  industry:  “But 
I’ll  stick  to  the  lighting  end  .  .  .  because  it’s 
a  great  field.  Making  night  a  mighty  agreeable 
time  for  folks  is  my  game.” 

“What’s  the  point  of  being  a  salesman  of 
light?”  the  girl  asked.  “Is  it  salesmanship?  Is 
that  all?” 
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“No!  It  isn’t  all!”  Jimmy  countered.  “It’s 
faith.  It’s  a  kind  of  religion.  Anybody’s  work 
should  be;  I’d  quit  it  if  I  didn’t  believe  in  elec¬ 
tric  light.” 

That  certainly  did  not  have  the  sound  of  a 
greedy  industrial  slacker.  Plainly  the  girl  was 
not  following  this  rhapsodizing  about  a  job  of  day 
labor,  so  Jimmy  got  down  to  details. 

“You  saw  that  work  I’ve  done  for  your  ba¬ 
zaar?”  he  asked. 

“I  told  you,”  she  said,  “it  is  lovely .” 

But  Jimmy  wasn’t  satisfied.  He  went  on, 

“Those  that  come  will  have  a  better  time  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  won’t  they?  It  is  spring  sunlight,  and 
I  tell  you  spring  sunlight  is  good  for  men  and 
women.  You  don’t  realize  how  much  light  af¬ 
fects  life,  do  you  ?  Houses  lighted  the  wrong  way 
hurt  the  souls  of  the  people  who  live  in  ’em.  I’ll 
bet  I  have  put  installations  in  people’s  private 
dining-rooms  and  parlors  that  have  prevented 
divorces.  .  .  .  I’ve  put  lights  in  the  front  par¬ 
lor  of  a  workman’s  cottage  that  have  kept  his 
daughter  off  the  streets !  .  .  .  I  can  light  a 

church  so  that  people  will  feel  the  place.  ...  I 
can  light  a  school  so  evening  classes  can  think 
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The  Jimmy  Birch  of  Mr.  Child’s  story  was  not 
a  college  graduate,  but  the  conception  of  a  sales¬ 
man  of  electric  light  and  an  installer  of  fixtures 
who  can  see  running  out  from  his  job  lines  of 
influence  that  he  believes  touch  the  divorce  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  community,  the  morality  of  working¬ 
men’s  daughters,  the  intellectual  quality  of  night 
schools,  and  the  worship  of  the  church,  is  the  sort 
of  conception  that  a  liberally  educated  man  ought 
to  bring  to  every  job.  This  is,  of  course,  a  highly 
idealized  picture  of  a  workman.  But  an  educa¬ 
tion  that,  even  slightly,  stimulates  this  aristo¬ 
cratic  attitude  toward  work  is  the  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  our  democracy  needs.  It  might,  perhaps, 
bring  us  nearer  to  a  solution  of  our  labor  problem 
than  all  our  elaborate  programs  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  investigation,  or  conciliation. 

The  evolution  of  an  educational  system  that 
will  more  and  more  contribute  toward  these  so¬ 
cial  objectives  is  a  slow  and  tortuous  process. 
Its  coming  depends  upon  the  actual  arrangement 
of  curricula  and  the  spirit  and  method  of  indi¬ 
vidual  class-rooms  throughout  the  nation.  A 
layman’s  discussion  of  goals  is,  of  course,  an 
easy  task.  The  teacher  faces  the  real  job. 
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00  frequently  a  political  party  is  only  a 


A  campaign  organization,  functioning  fever¬ 
ishly  while  offices  are  being  won,  then  falling  into 
a  patronage-gorged  slumber  while  offices  are 
being  administered.  The  biggest  problem  of 
our  politics  today  is  the  discovery  of  ways  and 
means  of  making  our  political  parties  function 
intelligently  between  campaigns  as  well  as  during 
campaigns. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Democratic  party  employed 
a  man  to  act  for  twelve  months  of  the  year  as 
director  of  research  for  the  party.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Democratic  party  employed  a  studious 
gentleman,  unhampered  by  the  whims  of  a  con¬ 
stituency,  who,  in  addition  to  the  gathering  of 
“campaign  material,’5  might  act  as  a  sort  of  in¬ 
tellectual  servant  at  large  to  Democratic  sena¬ 
tors,  representatives,  and  party  chiefs,  unearth¬ 
ing  for  them  authentic  information  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  before  the  Government,  helping  to  put  a 
basis  of  fact  under  all  legislative  discussion,  help- 
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ing  to  forestall  snap  judgments  and  to  ham¬ 
string  mere  prejudice  and  passion  in  debate. 

At  the  time  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  would  not  per¬ 
mit  this  post  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  editorship 
of  a  campaign  text-book,  for  this  appointment  of 
a  research  director  for  a  political  party  suggested 
the  next  great  step  in  American  politics.  If  the 
Democratic  leaders  had  only  seen  its  full  signifi¬ 
cance  and  developed  it!  But  the  whole  scheme 
was  scrapped  months  ago.  Now,  the  man  they 
employed  was  a  catholic-minded  gentleman,  with 
an  almost  uncanny  sensitiveness  to  sources  of 
information,  but  he  should  have  been  surrounded 
by  a  staff  of  research  associates  and  given  ade¬ 
quate  funds  for  the  organization  of  the  work  on 
a  comprehensive  scale.  Then  the  Republican 
party  should  have  followed  suit  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  research  committee  under  a  capable 
director.  Until  something  like  this  is  done,  we 
shall  remain  under  the  tyranny  of  catchwords, 
and  continue  the  attempt  to  administer  a  world 
power  with  the  tactics  of  parish  politicians. 

It  would  require  a  Senate  and  House  of  super¬ 
men  to  deal  intelligently  with  all  the  problems 
that  confront  our  legislators,  if  each  legislator 
were  expected  to  unearth  and  master  for  himself 
and  by  himself  the  countless  facts  involved.  Yet 
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that  is  what  we  are  asking  of  our  senators  and 
representatives.  We  elect  to  the  Senate  or  the 
House  a  man  from  some  small  inland  town,  a 
man  of  nominal  educational  qualifications,  a  man 
who  has  neither  read  nor  traveled  widely,  and 
straightway  ask  him  to  pass  judgment  for  us 
upon  the  tangled  and  technical  problems  of  our 
industrialism,  and  to  aid  in  drafting  for  us  a 
scheme  of  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  he  has  never  seen  and  of  which  he,  perhaps, 
knows  next  to  nothing.  This  is  not  a  flippant 
fling  at  our  representatives.  Of  almost  any 
American  in  their  place  the  same  might  be  said. 
A  constantly  changing  body  of  elected  represen¬ 
tatives  cannot  be  expected  to  have  universal 
knowledge  at  their  finger-tips.  We  must  put 
back  of  the  changing  body  of  representatives  a 
constant  body  of  researchers.  The  researchers 
will  provide  the  facts  and  the  representatives  will 
act  upon  them. 

We  often  wonder  why  it  is  that  England  comes 
out  of  almost  every  conflict,  military  or  diplo¬ 
matic,  with  flying  colors.  The  reason  does  not 
lie  primarily  with  her  premiers  and  cabinet  mem¬ 
bers,  but  with  the  constant  body  of  men  who  give 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Government. 
Secretaries  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  may  come 
and  go  in  England,  but  the  Foreign  Office  goes  on 
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forever.  Many  of  the  brightest  and  best  men 
from  England’s  universities  are  attracted  to  per¬ 
manent  government  service.  These  men  become 
experts  in  given  fields.  When  crises  impend  in 
British  politics,  the  statesman  can  always  touch 
the  buzzer  and  call  to  his  side  the  scholar  who 
supplies  the  facts  in  the  case.  This  constant 
body  of  informed  men  is  so  vital  a  factor  in 
British  politics  that  it  is  almost  true  to  say  that 
the  elected  members  of  the  Government  are  the 
“showmien”  of  British  politics,  while  the  sus¬ 
tained  statesmanship  is  supplied  by  the  men  in 
the  background. 

Maybe  we  shall  some  day  overhaul  our  civil 
service  and  achieve  something  of  a  like  result, 
but  in  the  meantime  our  most  hopeful  opportu¬ 
nity  lies  in  the  development  of  research  commit¬ 
tees  within  our  political  parties.  In  doing  this 
we  should  be  only  tearing  a  leaf  from  the  record 
of  the  British  Labor  party.  Its  research  com¬ 
mittee  makes  fundamental  studies  of  any  and 
every  question  that  confronts  the  Government. 
Its  assembled  information  is  at  the  disposal  of 
its  servants  in  the  Government,  and  is  available 
when  the  party  desires  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  country.  With  such  a  committee  in  each 
party,  we  might  in  time  get  away  from  the 
studied  inanities  of  our  conventional  party  plat- 
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forms  and  achieve  statements  that  would  cap¬ 
ture  the  imagination  of  the  country  and  serve 
as  real  manifestos  of  statesmanship. 

The  party  that  first  develops  a  comprehensive 
research  department  will  gain  an  untold  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  party  that  retains  the  ancient  hit- 
or-miss  relation  to  facts.  Its  representatives  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will,  when  the  system 
is  really  in  working  order,  hold  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  representatives  of  the  opposition. 
With  both  parties  supported  by  such  committees 
of  research,  the  “Congressional  Record”  might 
become  a  document  of  compelling  interest  to  the 
public.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  research 
committees  of  political  parties  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  unbiased  information,  that  they  would 
bend  facts  to  the  exigencies  of  party  politics.  If, 
however,  both  parties  had  such  committees,  each 
party  would  know  that  the  opposition  with  the 
same  facts  at  hand,  would  be  on  the  alert  for 
misinterpretation.  The  system  would,  in  fact, 
enforce  a  refreshing  sincerity  in  political  discus¬ 
sion. 

Under  the  research  director  of  each  party  there 
should  be  numerous  subdirectors  in  charge  of 
special  fields  of  investigation.  The  members  of 
these  committees  should  be  “above  the  battle” 
of  politics.  They  should  be  members  of  a  sort 
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of  party  civil  service.  The  rewards  of  the  work 
should  be  sufficient  to  attract  able  men  to  it  as 
a  life  work.  Then,  maybe,  we  could  evolve  a 
sustained  national  policy,  avoiding  the  serious 
losses  of  our  present  system  of  four  and  eight 
year  swings  of  the  partizan  pendulum. 
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I 

THE  Prince  of  Wales,  as  an  American  visitor, 
captured  us  with  his  boyish  charm  and  the 
innate  democracy  of  his  bearing.  He  ably  sec¬ 
onded  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  human¬ 
izing  kingship  for  us.  Fashions  in  kings  change, 
no  less  than  fashions  in  dress  and  demeanor.  In 
these  times  kings  tend  to  become  less  and  less 
theatrical.  In  the  years  ahead  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  see  an  increasing  effort  upon  the  part  of 
kings  and  peoples  to  extract  the  maximum  social 
utility  from  the  kingly  office. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  upon  the  con¬ 
tribution  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  may  make 
to  the  evolution  of  the  kingship  in  England  when 
he  succeeds  his  father.  It  is  pretty  generally 
granted  that  the  English  King  has  always  paid 
his  way  by  the  negative  service  he  has  rendered 
as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Modern  democracies  are  admittedly  short  of  co¬ 
hesive  elements.  Democracies  are  always  in 
greater  danger  of  disintegrating  than  of  over¬ 
integrating.  Democracies  decentralize  more 
readily  than  they  centralize.  A  king  may  seem 
a  bit  anachronistic  in  a  democracy  like  Great 
Britain,  but  he  does  contribute  a  cohesive  some¬ 
thing  to  the  empire.  Now  and  then  in  later  times 
English  kings  have  made  some  gestures  toward 
a  restoration  of  the  kingly  tradition.  Edward 
VII,  not  satisfied  with  the  role  of  cornerstone- 
layer  alone,  through  the  sheer  force  of  his  diplo¬ 
matic  ability,  became  in  quite  effective  fashion 
foreign  minister  ex  officio.  The  kaiser,  who  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  pro-English  leanings,  paid 
no  mean  tribute  to  the  diplomatic  effectiveness 
of  Edward  VII,  when  in  a  memorandum  to  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  on  July  30,  1914,  he  said,  “Ed¬ 
ward  VII  is  dead,  but  he  is  still  stronger  in  his 
grave  today  than  I,  who  am  alive.” 

Normally,  the  currents  of  modern  life  are  set 
against  any  strengthening  of  the  kingly  tradition. 
When  things  are  going  measurably  well,  limited 
monarchies  in  modern  times  tend  to  stress  the 
limitations,  and  to  keep  the  king  simply  a 
crowned  image  of  unity,  as  in  England.  But 
when  things  go  ill,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  leadership  may  play  up  to  the  kingship, 
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since  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  unity  that  distraught 
times  need.  If,  when  the  present  Prince  of  Wales 
ascends  the  throne,  social  conditions  in  England 
demand  a  strong  government,  it  may  happen  that 
the  strong  elements  in  government  leadership 
will  play  up  to  the  king  in  order  to  dramatize- 
the  cohesion  and  unity  of  British  democracy. 
Such  developments  might  give  the  image  of  unity 
its  chance  to  come  to  life,  as  did  Hawthorne’s 
“Snow  Image.”  This  might  not  prove  a  difficult 
thing  in  the  hands  of  a  vigorous  and  capable  man 
who  was  also  wise  and  politic. 

But  all  this  is  highly  speculative.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  there  is  probably  little  likelihood  of 
any  marked  accretion  of  new  governmental  au¬ 
thority  to  the  English  kingship.  It  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  no  mean  distinction  who  said  recently, 
in  discussing  the  future  of  the  throne,  that  “when 
the  sporting  instinct  of  the  nation  becomes  fully 
developed,  a  man  will  probably  be  as  much 
ashamed  of  owing  office  to  heredity,  as  he  would 
be  to  engage  in  a  dicing  bout  with  loaded  dice.” 
But  this,  again,  is  highly  speculative.  When  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  king,  English  loyalty  to  the 
traditional  office  will  probably  be  as  great  as 
ever. 
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II 

But  a  virile  and  versatile  king  could,  never¬ 
theless,  vitalize  the  kingship  beyond  anything 
known  to  English  history  for  many  reigns.  Mod¬ 
ern  democracies  overload  their  executive  leaders 
with  so  many  responsibilities  and  duties  that 
they  have  no  strength  or  freshness  of  spirit  left 
for  a  creative  leadership  of  the  nation’s  life. 
Every  one  of  the  modern  nations  needs  a  great 
spiritual  leader  who  is  neither  burdened  with  the 
exacting  details  of  administration  nor  entangled 
in  the  exigencies  of  party  politics.  By  a  spiritual 
leader  is  not  meant  a  religious  leader,  but  a  leader 
who  can  stimulate  the  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
scientific  powers  of  the  nation — those  broad 
processes  of  national  life  that  operate  above,  be¬ 
neath,  and  beyond  party  and  creed.  By  a  spir¬ 
itual  leader  is  meant  one  who  will  provide  in¬ 
centives  to  the  political  creativeness  of  popular 
thought,  combing  the  nation  over  for  its  creative 
brains,  seeing  to  it  that  no  atom  of  genius  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  wither  in  isolation  or  starve  for  lack  of 
recognition.  Nations  waste  their  genius  and  ex¬ 
tract  less  than  a  tithe  of  the  creative  intelligence 
of  their  people.  We  constantly  bewail  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  intellectual  soil  from  which  our  pub¬ 
lic  policies  spring;  we  are  always  saying  that  our 
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common  life  could  be  gloriously  transformed  if 
we  would  only  focus  our  intelligence  upon  its 
problems  instead  of  yielding  to  an  insidious 
drift ;  we  are  ever  asserting  that  science  and  in¬ 
vention  could,  if  they  would,  with  a  clean  stroke 
solve  our  problems  of  labor  and  production. 
Now,  the  fact  is  that  all  of  the  modern  nations 
are  “rich  with  an  unmeasured  capacity  for  gen¬ 
erous  responses”  that  lies  dormant  for  the  lack 
of  a  leadership  that  inspires  and  coordinates. 
There  is  ample  will,  intelligence,  and  creative 
genius  in  the  average  nation  to  solve  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  the  problems  that  have  vexed  it  for  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  trouble  is  that  much  of  this  will,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  creative  genius  is  scattered  about 
in  isolated  and  ineffective  bits,  lost  to  the  na¬ 
tion  because  there  is  no  leadership  to  stimulate 
these  bits  into  action  and  to  coordinate  them  into 
national  team  play. 


Ill 

Save  in  exceptional  instances,  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  such  leadership  from  overworked  presidents 
and  harassed  premiers.  But  what  a  chance  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  becomes  king!  If, 
in  the  years  between  now  and  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  studiously  widens  the  range  of  his  in¬ 
terests  and  information,  and  deliberately  scans 
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his  empire  for  its  creative  brains — brains  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  brains  on  the  make — he  can 
bring  about  an  incredible  advance  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  literary,  artistic,  scientific,  and  inventive 
life  of  his  people.  What  an  unused  resource,  or 
perhaps  what  a  sadly  prostituted  resource,  is  the 
power  to  confer  honors,  titles,  distinctions,  recog¬ 
nitions  !  Men  are  always  only  children  grown 
up.  Even  in  our  most  commercial  democracies, 
honor  runs  profit  a  close  race  as  the  prime  in¬ 
centive  to  worth-while  work.  Imagine  a  man  of 
Roosevelt’s  breadth  of  interests,  with  nothing 
that  is  human  alien  to  his  concern,  set  at  the  job 
of  awakening  and  relating  the  latent  intellectual, 
artistic,  scientific,  and  inventive  resources  of  a 
nation.  Set  such  a  man  free  from  the  daily  grind 
of  the  executive’s  desk  or  the  cabinet  chamber, 
and  place  in  his  hands  the  power  to  grant  at  his 
discretion  to  men  and  women  of  worthy  achieve¬ 
ment  the  nation’s  most  coveted  distinctions,  and 
what  could  he  not  do!  He  could  ferret  out  the 
nation’s  latent  genius  and  give  it  its  incentive, 
and  before  long  the  clean  and  bracing  air  of  a 
renaissance  would  blow  across  the  nation’s  life. 

Such  an  opportunity  confronts  the  Prince  of 
Wales  if  he  can  measure  up  to  it.  It  means, 
however,  the  most  conscious  and  conscientious 
development  of  himself  and  his  interests  in  these 
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preparatory  years.  Here  is  something  a  king  can 
do,  that  politicians  and  propagandists  are  leaving 
undone.  But  an  obvious  necessity,  before  this 
can  be  done,  is  the  rescue  of  titles  and  distinc¬ 
tions  from  their  present  prevalent  use  as  rewards 
for  contributions  to  party  funds.  If  kings  are 
to  keep  their  thrones  in  a  democratic  era,  they 
must  be  not  less,  but  more,  kingly. 
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I 


SENATOR  SHIELDS  of  Tennessee  rendered 
a  genuine  service  to  the  country  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  political  battle  that  raged  about  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
he  discussed  frankly  the  question  of  a  senator’s 
function  in  representative  government.  Al¬ 
though  he  may  not  have  realized  what  he  was 
doing,  he  dramatized  a  fundamental  issue  of 
government  that  is  attracting  critical  inquiry 
both  here  and  abroad.  His  action  raised  the 
question:  Under  representative  government,  as 
we  know  it,  should  the  elected  representative,  a 
senator  for  instance,  consider  himself  a  repre¬ 
sentative  or  a  delegate?  Should  he  consider  him¬ 
self  as  elected  to  use  his  own  wisdom,  experience, 
and  judgment  in  the  handling  of  successive  issues 
as  they  arise,  or  as  a  man  elected  merely  to  exe- 
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cute  on  each  issue  as  it  arises  the  current  opinion 
of  the  majority  that  may  in  one  way  or  another 
be  communicated  to  him?  Should  he  attempt 
to  be  a  really  representative  man,  a  leader,  or 
should  he  regard  himself  as  merely  an  adminis¬ 
trative  expedient  resorted  to  by  the  masses  be¬ 
cause  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  taking  a 
nation-wide  vote  on  every  issue?  Is  he  to  rep¬ 
resent  or  to  record?  Is  he  to  be  a  human  sub¬ 
stitute  or  a  phonograph,  mechanically  “voicing” 
the  will  of  his  constituents  ? 


II 

But  let  me  recall  the  story  of  Senator  Shields’ 
action  before  getting  too  far  into  a  discussion  of 
the  point  raised.  Senator  Shields,  Democrat, 
senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  opposed  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  his 
party  chief  and  President,  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
Tennessee  Democratic  State  Convention  de¬ 
manded  that  Senator  Shields  in  the  future  vote 
for  the  adoption  of  the  League  of  Nations  cove¬ 
nant  and  the  treaty  of  peace  without  amend¬ 
ments  or  reservations.  This  he  refused  to  do. 
His  refusal  took  the  form  of  a  highly  provocative 
statement.  He  said,  “I  believe  in  the  great  prin- 
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ciples  of  representative  government.  I  recognize 
my  absolute  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  .  .  .  When  possible  under  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  my  oath  of  office,  I  will  always  conform 
to  their  views  and  execute  their  will.  ...  I 
believe  that  when  a  candidate  for  office  promises 
or  commits  himself  upon  issues  presented  to  an 
election,  primary  or  general,  in  which  he  is 
chosen  he  should  honestly  and  faithfully  comply 
with  them,  or  retire  from  office.  But  when  ques¬ 
tions  arise  after  his  election  he  must  form  his 
own  conclusions,  exercise  his  independent  judg¬ 
ment,  and  have  the  courage  to  stand  by  and  de¬ 
fend  them.  When  great  issues  are  presented  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  senators  must  act  upon 
their  deliberate  judgment. 

“When  the  Treaty  was  presented  to  the  Senate? 
I  gave  it  long,  deliberate,  and  conscientious 
study,  fully  impressed  with  its  great  importance 
to  my  country.  I  brought  to  bear  upon  it  all 
the  ability  I  possessed  and  all  the  learning  and 
experience  I  had  acquired  in  the  practice  of  my 
profession  for  twenty  years,  in  service  upon  the 
highest  court  of  my  state  for  ten  years,  and  in 
the  United  States  Senate  for  six  years.  I  felt  my 
full  responsibility.  I  believed  that  the  people  of 
a  great  and  proud  State  wanted  their  Senator  to 
form  conclusions  of  his  own  and  have  courage  to 
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express  and  defend  them  like  the  great  senators 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  follow.  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  wanted  me  to  be  a  supine  and  colorless 
camp-follower. 

“I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provisions 
of  the  covenant  violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  had  sworn  to  support  and 
defend,  and  contravened  policies  and  traditional 
interests  of  our  great  country.  .  .  .  With  these 
convictions  I  could  not  but  oppose  the  United 
States’  becoming  a  member  of  the  League. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation.  If 
I  were  to  reverse  my  vote,  I  would  not  only  stul¬ 
tify  myself,  but  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  of  the  great  office  I  hold. 

“I  cannot  allow  conventions  of  my  own  party, 
State  or  national,  to  compel  me  to  violate  my 
oath  of  office  or  support  a  measure  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  conflicts  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  do  a  thing  which  I  believe  to  be 
but  little  short  of  treason.  They  cannot  absolve 
me  from  the  obligations  of  my  oath  of  office,  or 
release  me  from  my  duty  and  allegiance  to  my 
country.  And  I  cannot  yield  to  the  position  of 
some  that  I  should  resign  and  let  another  take 
my  place  who  would  do  what  I  consider  a  sur¬ 
render  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
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the  American  people.  That  would  indeed  be 
treason.” 

Now  I  think  Shields  was  wrong  about  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  right  about  the  function 
of  a  senator ;  so  this  paper  is  not  concerned  with 
the  attitude  of  Senator  Shields  towards  the  treaty 
and  the  covenant,  but  solely  with  the  question 
about  representative  government  which  his  state¬ 
ment  indirectly  raises. 

The  question  raised  is  the  sphinx  riddle  of 
government :  How  can  we  preserve  strong  leader¬ 
ship  without  sacrificing  popular  control?  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  question  raised  by 
Senator  Shields  may  be  approached.  One  is  from 
the  angle  of  those  who  believe  that  representative 
government,  as  we  have  known  it,  is  sound  in 
principle,  and  that  its  effective  operation  depends 
only  upon  the  election  of  strong  and  capable  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  other  is  from  the  angle  of 
those  who  believe  that  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  as  we  have  known  it,  is  based  upon  a  totally 
false  theory  of  representation,  that  representa¬ 
tion  should  be  specific,  not  general,  that  men 
should  be  chosen  to  represent  occupations,  not 
geographical  areas.  For  those  who  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  catch-phrases  of  this  second  theory 
of  representation,  a  more  detailed  explanation 
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will  follow  later  but  let  me  rehearse  the  two 
points  of  view  in  turn. 


Ill 

Representative  government,  as  we  have  known 
it,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  elected 
representative  can  substitute  his  personality,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  judgment  for  the  personalities,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  judgment  of  his  constituents,  rep¬ 
resenting  their  whole  will  on  all  matters  that  may 
arise  in  the  processes  and  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  representative  is  elected  to  represent 
all  the  people  living  within  the  boundaries  of  an 
arbitrarily  fixed  geographical  area.  The  theory 
contemplates  the  election  of  superior  men  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  lift  them  somewhat 
above  the  average  in  their  communities,  their 
states,  or  their  nations.  It  is  essentially  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  theory,  in  the  original  Greek  sense  of 
aristocracy  as  the  rule  of  the  best. 

Such  a  system  works  well  in  a  country  where 
men’s  interests  are  simple  and  similar.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  own  country,  for  instance,  when 
we  were  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  with 
little  diversity  and  no  complexity  of  interests, 
politics  was  a  relatively  simple  battle  of  person¬ 
alities,  a  search  for  the  man  of  superior  mind  and 
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method.  But  when  we  became  an  industrial 
people,  with  wide  diversity  and  great  complexity 
of  interests,  politics  became  more  a  matter  of 
votes  on  specific  issues.  The  people  grew  less  and 
less  willing  to  risk  the  uninstructed  judgment 
of  any  man,  however  great,  on  every  question. 
The  masses  began  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
greater  popular  control  of  representatives.  They 
wanted  less  an  alter  ego  and  more  an  agent.  The 
initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall,  to  name 
only  three  political  inventions,  were  fruits  of  this 
development.  This  tendency  toward  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  representatives  has  gone  un¬ 
checked  until  today  there  is  a  wide-spread  belief 
that  the  function  of  a  representative  is  the  mere 
recording  of  the  majority  will,  whatever  it  may 
be  at  the  moment,  on  each  and  every  question. 
The  representative  is  looked  upon  as  a  phono¬ 
graphic  record  of  the  “will  of  the  people”  and  as 
a  necessary  evil  that  appeared  when  the  country 
grew  too  large  for  town-meeting  methods. 

It  is  against  this  that  Senator  Shields  pro¬ 
tested.  He  protested  against  the  turning  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  United  States  Senate  into  a 
political  Punch  and  Judy  performance,  the 
strings  being  pulled  by  the  many-fingered  hand 
of  the  masses.  Those  who  believe  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  principle  upon  which  representative 
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government  has  all  along  been  based  must  neces¬ 
sarily  rejoice  over  the  challenge  made  by  the 
Tennessee  senator.  There  is  no  disposition,  save 
among  congenital  Tories,  to  believe  in  “the  di¬ 
vine  right  of  senators,”  but  it  is  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  that  to  make  the  elected  rep¬ 
resentative  a  mere  delegate  means  inefficient 
government  from  the  start  and  the  death  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  leadership  in  the  end. 

I  believe  profoundly  in  the  ultimate  wisdom 
of  the  masses  on  fundamental  issues.  All  men 
are  safer  and  wiser  than  any  man.  The  instinct 
of  the  masses  on  fundamental  issues  is  a  safer 
guide  than  the  intelligence  of  the  solitary  leader 
— that  is,  in  the  long  run  and  by  the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages.  It  would  have  been  better  for  Germany 
and  the  world  to  have  permitted  the  German 
masses  to  have  made  many  democratic  blunders 
than  to  have  permitted  the  kaiser  to  make  his  one 
supreme  autocratic  blunder.  But  the  “ultimate 
wisdom”  of  the  masses  and  the  expression  of  a 
demand  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  propagandist 
movement  may  be  far  different  things. 

The  day  of  the  autocrat,  hereditary  or  elected, 
is  passing.  There  must  be  effective  popular  con¬ 
trol  of  public  servants.  But  public  servants  must 
not  be  made  mere  puppets  of  the  passing  whims 
of  the  crowd,  for  under  such  a  policy  men  of 
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essential  greatness  and  self-respect  will  turn 
from  the  public  service.  But,  it  may  be  inter¬ 
posed,  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  popular  control 
with  strong  leadership?  Frankly,  it  has  not 
been  done  to  date.  This  is,  indeed,  the  sphinx 
riddle  of  politics. 


IV 

The  second  school  of  political  thought  referred 
to  will  answer  readily  that  we  have  brought  our¬ 
selves  to  this  impasse  because  the  fundamental 
theory  of  representative  government  we  have 
been  holding  is  wrong.  As  stated  earlier,  this 
school  proposes  specific  occupational  representa¬ 
tion  instead  of  general  geographical  representa¬ 
tion.  What,  in  brief,  is  the  argument  of  this 
school  ? 

'The  partizans  of  this  theory  start  from  the 
assumption  that  the  average  man  picks  out  some 
one  occupation  as  the  chief  business  of  his  life, 
that  this  occupation  is  the  central  fact  in  the 
man’s  life,  that  his  relations  with  his  fellows  are 
largely  determined  by  it,  and  that  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  men  in  trades  or  professions  are  the  most 
vital  links  in  the  social  structure.  They  contend 
that  a  trade  or  a  profession  is  a  better  unit  of 
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representation  than  a  state,  a  county,  a  district, 
or  a  borough,  because  there  is  unity  of  interests 
in  a  trade  or  a  profession  while  diversity  of  inter¬ 
ests  characterizes  an  arbitrarily  fixed  area,  and 
that  it  is  humanly  impossible  for  one  man  to  rep¬ 
resent  intelligently  all  interests  of  all  persons  in 
an  area.  They  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  a  simpler  matter  to  elect  men  as  special  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  interests  they  know  most 
about.  They  propose  government  by  those  who 
know.  They  protest  against  a  system  that  takes 
a  senator  or  representative  from  a  cross-roads 
town  in  the  agricultural  Middle  West  and  makes 
him  ranking  member  of  a  committee  to  deal  with 
involved  issues  of  industry  or  transportation. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor,  proposing  occupa¬ 
tional  representation  in  England,  puts  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  way :  “That  is  perhaps  the  main  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  parliamentary  system.  It  deals  with 
matters  beyond  the  grasp  of  everybody  except 
experts  on  the  subject  concerned.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  system  might  be  all  right  if  it  could  per¬ 
form  a  first-class  miracle — master  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  translate  it  into  legislation.  We 
must  not  be  angry  with  Westminster  for  failing 
to  perform  the  impossible ;  but  we  must  rebuke 
it  for  even  trying.  A  thousand  subjects  are  put 
under  the  control  of  men  selected  by  a  disorgan- 
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ized  mob  of  electors,  with  no  common  desires  or 
common  knowledge.  The  politician  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  everybody  is  able  to  escape  being  bound 
to  anything.  In  the  hubbub  of  public  life  he 
dodges  the  necessity  for  reason.  The  politician 
survives  by  reliance  on  the  ignorance  of  his  con¬ 
stituents. 

“Now  there  is  one  department  of  life  where  it 
is  more  difficult  to  be  evasive.  If  a  man  has  any 
exact  knowledge  at  all,  it  is  on  the  subject  of  his 
daily  work.  If  the  business  placed  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  were  to  discuss  the  cotton  trade,  and  legislate 
for  it,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  cotton 
operative  and  the  factory  manager  would  have 
very  definite  minds  of  their  own  as  to  what 
should  be  done  or  left  undone.  The  candidate 
could  not  escape  the  point  by  discussing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Hottentots  or  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
forming  the  music  halls  or  a  foreign  policy  for 
Timbuctoo.  To  be  tied  down  to  cotton  might 
lead  that  politician  to  disaster. 

“A  man’s  work  is  both  his  first  interest  and 
his  greatest  knowledge.  ...  If  the  nation 
were  grouped  into  its  trades  rather  than  within 
its  geographical  areas,  it  would  then  be  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  main  principles  of  interest  and  knowl¬ 
edge.” 
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There  is  undoubtedly  the  germ  of  a  needed 
idea  in  this  proposal.  Nothing  is  more  apparent 
than  the  discursive,  inefficient,  and  unreal  char¬ 
acter  of  our  legislative  bodies.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  countries  like  England  and  the 
United  States  will  not  some  day  adapt  this  idea 
to  part  of  their  legislative  work.  Not  a  little  of 
the  reality  and  justification  of  two  houses,  con¬ 
stituted  on  so  nearly  the  same  basis  as  our  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives,  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Some  day  we  may  attempt  to  unite  the 
principles  of  geographical  and  occupational  rep¬ 
resentation  by  organizing  one  house  on  the  oc¬ 
cupational  basis,  the  other  on  the  geographical 
basis.  But  that  is  far  in  the  distance.  Mean¬ 
while  it  behooves  us  to  settle  down  to  the  task 
of  finding  the  workable  mean  between  strong  and 
creative  leadership  and  popular  control. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  before  dismissing  this 
rather  casual  survey  of  this  very  vital  issue,  that 
we  are  unconsciously  adopting  this  occupational 
idea  of  representation  more  and  more  every  year. 
The  agricultural  bloc  is  a  step  in  this  direction. 
But  more  specific  than  our  organization  of  occu¬ 
pational  blocks,  there  is  growing  up  at  Washing¬ 
ton  a  great  group  of  organizations  representing 
the  agricultural,  industrial,  business,  and  profes¬ 
sional  interests  of  the  country,  each  administered 
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by  staffs  of  specialists  whose  business  it  is  to 
educate  legislators  and  to  influence  legislation. 
These  organizations  are  exerting  so  profound  an 
influence  upon  legislation  that  it  is  not  inaccu¬ 
rate  to  call  them  the  third  house  of  Congress. 
We  really  have  a  tri-cameral  legislature,  the 
third  unofficial  chamber  being  made  up  of  occu¬ 
pational  representatives. 
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TWO  or  three  years  ago  there  fell  into  my 
hands  a  copy  of  “The  Jerusalem  News,”  an 
American  newspaper,  the  first  daily  to  be  printed 
in  English  in  the  Holy  City.  It  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  only  a  few  months  before.  The  early  copy 
that  reached  me  was  a  one-sheet  publication, 
about  twelve  by  twenty-four  inches,  printed  on 
both  sides.  Its  printing  press  and  paper  had  been 
brought  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Suez  Canal  by 
motor-truck  across  the  desert.  It  was  a  divert¬ 
ing  sheet,  with  its  advertisements  urging  the 
housewives  of  Jerusalem  to  “go  to  Jamai’s  An- 
glo-Palestine  Grocery  Store  for  your  food.  It 
has  monthly  fresh  supplies.” 

It  was  a  little  difficult,  at  first,  to  associate 
Jerusalem,  home  of  the  holiest  traditions,  with 
the  raucous  cry  of  “Extra !  Extra  !”  But  after 
the  impression  of  novelty  had  faded,  the  existence 
of  a  daily  newspaper  in  Jerusalem  started  a  train 
of  speculation  upon  what  the  effect  upon  the 
early  history  of  Christianity  might  have  been  had 
a  strong  popular  press  existed  in  Jerusalem  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  century  A.  D.  I  wondered  what 
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part  a  Hebrew  Northcliffe,  with  something  more 
than  a  Northcliffe  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
might  have  played  in  the  mission  and  fate  of  the 
Nazarene. 

A  few  evenings  later  I  raised  this  question  at  a 
dinner  table.  One  of  the  guests,  about  whose 
mind  there  was  something  of  the  freshness  and 
realism  of  Shaw,  responded  promptly,  “Jesus 
would  have  been  the  newspaper  sensation  of  his 
day.” 

“But  would  the  press  have  helped  or  hindered 
him?”  I  asked. 

Another  intercepted  the  question  with  a  dia¬ 
tribe  on  “bought  and  paid  for”  journalism,  and 
allowed  that  “the  powers  that  were”  would  have 
dictated  the  policy  of  the  press  then  as  now,  and 
that  the  editors  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  nod  of  the 
“interests”  that  were  menaced  by  the  social  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Nazarene,  would  probably  have 
brought  him  to  the  cross  all  the  more  quickly. 

“I  think  I  know  newspaper  men,”  countered 
the  man  of  whom  I  had  asked  the  question,  “and 
I  take  this  wholesale  indictment  of  the  press  as 
‘bought  and  paid  for5  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Of 
course,  a  newspaper  isn’t  a  charitable  institution. 
It’s  a  business  enterprise.  It  has  to  be.  And, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  economics  and 
the  ethics  of  a  newspaper  get  tangled  once  in  a 
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while.  But,  taken  by  and  large,  there  is  no  crowd 
on  earth  that  sees  more  quickly  through  a  fraud 
or  rises  in  quicker  loyalty  to  the  genuine  and  the 
sincere  than  a  crowd  of  seasoned  reporters.  The 
way  Jesus  pierced  through  sham  and  veneer,  the 
sarcastic  humor  of  his  epigrams — more  striking 
than  Bernard  Shaw’s — would  have  been  chuck¬ 
led  over  from  one  end  of  newspaper  row  to  the 
other.  His  utter  fearlessness  and  his  transparent 
sincerity  would  have  won  every  reporter  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  his  side.  He  would  have  been  reported 
in  the  news  columns,  even  if  some  one  hundred 
per  cent  Hebrew  editor  attacked  him  . in  the  edi¬ 
torial  column.” 

Before  any  one  realized  it,  this  one  question 
had  captured  the  conversation  of  the  entire  even¬ 
ing.  Journalism,  religion,  economics,  radical¬ 
ism,  conservatism,  were  all  caught  in  the  sweep 
of  the  discussion. 

Certain  it  is  that  a  reading  of  the  record  shows 
that  the  Nazarene,  at  the  time  of  his  conviction 
and  sentence,  was  popular  with  the  masses.  aThe 
common  people  heard  him  gladly.”  Only  a  little 
while  before  he  was  put  to  death,  Jerusalem 
turned  out  to  give  him  a  popular  reception  that, 
by  its  magnitude  and  its  enthusiasm,  compelled 
his  enemies  to  proceed  with  marked  caution  and 
shrewdness.  The  only  way  the  little  clique  of 
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Jerusalem  politicians  and  high  priests  could  es¬ 
cape  the  wrath  of  the  masses  was  by  railroading 
his  trial  through  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 
They  knew  that  the  proposal  to  execute  him 
would  never  have  stood  the  test  of  a  popular  ref¬ 
erendum. 

These  are  the  facts  that  make  interesting  the 
speculation  upon  what  might  have  happened  if 
a  syndicate  of  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  had  kept  a  corps  of  trained  reporters  on  the 
trail  of  the  politicians  and  high  priests  during 
the  weeks  when  the  crucifixion  plot  was  being 
hatched,  and  had  played  up  on  the  front  page 
the  sinister  purposes  of  the  little  crowd  of  reli¬ 
gious  bigots  and  venal  politicians  who  were  plot¬ 
ting  the  death  of  a  popular  leader.  Despite  the 
mercurial  mind  of  the  mob,  public  opinion  usu¬ 
ally  reacts  rightly  on  a  fundamental  moral  issue 
once  the  facts  in  the  case  are  made  clear  beyond 
cavil.  It  is  this  that  makes  faith  in  the  ultimate 
validity  of  democracy  possible;  it  is  this  that 
makes  the  blundering  inefficiencies  of  democracy 
meanwhile  endurable. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  an  informed  public  opin¬ 
ion  might  have  prevented  the  crucifixion?  But 
this  skirts  the  edge  of  doctrine  and  dogma,  and 
the  essayist  must  not  rush  in  where  wiser  men 
would  decline  to  tread. 
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I 

WE  are  a  nation  of  confirmed  uplifters.  We 
are  never  happy  except  when  we  are  re¬ 
forming  something  or  saving  somebody.  It 
does  not  matter  greatly  whom  we  are  saving  or 
what  we  are  reforming;  the  game  is  the  thing. 
This  uplift  urge  expresses  itself  in  the  “move¬ 
ment”  mania,  the  endemic  home  of  which  is  the 
United  States.  The  American  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone;  he  must  have  committees,  clubs, 
constitutions,  by-laws,  platforms,  and  resolu¬ 
tions.  These  are  his  meat  and  wine.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  society  woman  takes  to  “social  service”  and 
the  American  business  man  to  “public  work”  as 
a  bird  takes  to  the  air  or  a  hound  to  the  trail. 
It  is  in  the  blood. 

One  of  our  very  popular  social  sports  is  Ameri¬ 
canization.  It  is  in  many  ways  an  ideal  move¬ 
ment.  It  fully  satisfies  the  passion  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  classes  for  uplift,  and  is  a  godsend  to 
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the  candidate  who  wants  something  to  grow  fer¬ 
vent  about  in  lieu  of  a  frank  facing  of  funda¬ 
mental  issues  in  politics  and  industry.  Above 
all,  Americanization  work  gives  one  the  righteous 
feeling  of  a  defender  of  the  faith.  The  epidemic 
faddist  character  of  much  Americanization  work 
was  described,  in  the  early  post-war  days,  by 
Simon  J.  Lubin  and  Christina  Krysto  in  “The 
Survey.”  They  said:  “Every  social  organiza¬ 
tion,  every  religious  society,  every  large  industry, 
every  woman’s  club  has  been  busy  for  months 
mapping  out  its  own  particular  program.  The 
study  of  Americanization  has  been  used  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  organizations  which  were  dying  a 
natural  death ;  Americanization  has  been  used  as 
a  pretext  for  sudden  improvements  in  industrial 
management  when  the  attitude  of  labor  has  made 
sudden  improvements  imperative;  Americani¬ 
zation  has  been  used  to  give  employment  to  so¬ 
cial  workers  out  of  jobs.” 

This  article  further  pointed  out  the  inevitabil¬ 
ity  of  innumerable  perversions  of  Americaniza¬ 
tion  in  such  an  orgy  of  organization.  The  article 
said  on  this  point :  “Every  political  party  has  its 
hangers-on  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
discredit  the  fine  principles  of  that  party  by  their 
erroneous  expounding  of  these.  Every  new  phase 
in  industrial  progress  has  its  profiteers — men 
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who  capitalize  the  advanced  ideas  of  their  field 
for  their  own  interest,  regardless  of  the  harm 
which  they  bring  to  the  whole  by  their  methods. 
Every  scientific  discovery  has  its  charlatans  who 
mix  enough  of  the  truth  with  their  lies  to  under¬ 
mine  the  whole  truth  when  their  lies  become 
known.  Every  religion  has  its  false  messiahs, 
and  many  a  man  has  been  made  an  unbeliever 
because  he  has  followed  these  too  easily  and  been 
disappointed  too  grievously.” 

It  should  be  said  that  the  profiteers,  charla¬ 
tans,  and  false  messiahs  of  Americanization  are 
not,  in  the  main,  men  and  women  of  bad  inten¬ 
tions  so  much  as  they  are  men  and  women  of 
half-ideas  or  fractional  and  incomplete  concep¬ 
tions  of  Americanization.  The  title  of  false  mes¬ 
siahs  fits  them  better  than  either  profiteers  or 
charlatans,  for  false  messiahs  are  usually  pro¬ 
foundly  sincere,  although  profoundly  misguided. 

No  straight-thinking  person  disputes  the  need 
of  a  fundamentally  sound  program  of  Americani¬ 
zation,  a  vast  collective  effort  toward  the  stimu¬ 
lation  and  spread  of  sane  principles  of  national 
life  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  who  make  up  our  population.  But  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
Americanization  is  not  necessarily  an  effective 
move  in  that  direction.  There  is  slowly  growing 
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up  a  body  of  incisive  criticism  dealing  with  the 
current  epidemic  of  Americanization  work  that 
is  sweeping  the  country  on  the  wings  of  clever 
catch-words  and  generous  emotions.  It  may  be 
of  interest  and  value  to  attempt  an  analysis  and 
statement  of  the  main  points  of  that  body  of 
criticism.  Here  are  a  few  plainly  valid  criticisms. 


II 

First,  it  is  psychologically  bad  to  approach 
Americanization  work  through  a  super-organized 
and  much-trumpeted  movement,  because  such 
a  policy  warns  the  foreigner  in  advance  that  a 
crowd  of  superior  persons  have  set  out  to  im¬ 
prove  him.  That  is  generally  resented.  The  fact 
is  that  hardly  a  thing  has  been  proposed  as  de¬ 
sirable  in  any  Americanization  program  that  is 
not  the  duty  or  function  of  some  existing  insti¬ 
tution  of  our  country — the  church,  the  school, 
the  factory,  the  press.  Education,  hygiene,  and  a 
decent  inter-class  courtesy  are  necessary  features 
of  any  sound  Americanization  program,  but  they 
can  be  more  effectively  applied  by  calling  them 
what  they  are  and  promoting  them  in  normal 
ways  than  by  branding  them  Americanization 
and  cursing  them  with  the  blight  of  paternalistic 
uplift. 
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But  it  is  probably  useless  to  quarrel  with  a 
long  established  national  habit.  It  is  a  habit  of 
ours  to  create  a  new  organization  for  every  new 
task.  Not  only  does  that  practice  have  the  draw¬ 
backs  just  mentioned,  but  it  robs  our  established 
institutions  of  the  habit  of  doing  creative  work, 
leaves  our  established  institutions  as  homes  of 
the  routine  and  the  regular.  There  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  England  and  the 
United  States  in  this  matter.  In  England  the 
few  men  who  have  caught  an  idea  or  envisioned 
a  need  do  not,  as  a  regular  practice,  create  a  new 
propagandist  organization  instanter,  but  in  most 
cases  set  quietly  to  work  to  get  the  machinery 
of  established  institutions  going  on  the  task.  An 
increasing  number  of  clear-minded  folk  are  be¬ 
coming  convinced  that  Americanization  would 
proceed  much  faster  and  more  soundly  through 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  existing  machinery 
of  school  and  church  and  press  and  industry, 
without  any  fanfare  of  trumpets,  than  through 
any  propagandist  “drive”  for  uplifting  the  for¬ 
eigner. 

Second,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  Ameri¬ 
canization  is  a  process  needed  by  the  foreigners 
only.  Much  Americanization  work  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  what  is  needed  is  to 
make  the  foreigner  “like  us.”  The  fact  is  that 
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Americanization  is  sorely  needed  by  many  of 
“us.”  Americanization  does  not  mean  merely 
getting  an  immigrant  ready  for  his  citizenship- 
papers.  It  means  the  continuous  fostering  of  the 
American  spirit  of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality 
of  opportunity  in  every  man  and  woman  and  in¬ 
stitution  and  policy.  Americanization  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  inspiring  goal  of  both  na¬ 
tive  born  and  foreign  born,  not  as  a  missionary 
enterprise  among  the  foreign  born  alone.  To 
single  out  the  foreign  born  as  the  exclusive  ob¬ 
jects  of  an  Americanization  effort  is  organized 
tactlessness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign 
born  feel  that  they  are  being  invited  to  join  with 
the  native  born  in  a  vast  collective  effort  to  build 
a  better  nation  in  which  liberty,  justice,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  shall  increasingly  pre¬ 
vail,  they  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  acquire  the 
English  language,  a  knowledge  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  ways,  and  all  the  instruments  necessary 
to  the  task  of  collaborating  with  us  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  republic. 

Third,  serious  danger  lies  in  the  over-simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  problem  of  Americanization  by 
propagandist  organizations.  We  are  in  constant 
danger  from  too  simple  analyses  of  problems 
and  too  simple  remedies.  No  problem  is  ever  as 
simple  as  the  epigrams  that  grow  up  about  it. 
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Panaceas  usually  touch  only  a  part  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  various  types  of 
minds  approach  the  problems  of  Americaniza¬ 
tion  in  committee  discussion.  Here  are  a  few 
simple  solutions  that  are  offered  from  time  to 
time: 

“Teach  the  foreigner  to  stick  to  the  job  and 
produce.  We  need  to  teach  the  foreigner  that 
Americanism  means  patriotic  production  for  the 
relief  of  the  world’s  present  peace-time  plight, 
just  as  it  meant  patriotic  productions  for  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  war-time.  A  great  drive  for  indus¬ 
trial  patriotism  is  the  supreme  need.” 

“Teach  the  foreigner  to  respect  our  forms  of 
government.  Make  the  foreigner  understand 
that  we  have  settled  the  question  of  government 
forms  and  that  criticism  is  disloyalty.  We  must 
discourage  the  practice  of  biting  the  hand  that 
feeds.” 

“Teach  the  foreigner  the  English  language. 
There  is  no  room  in  this  country  for  more  than 
one  language.  Alien  intrigue  could  be  killed  if 
we  turned  the  United  States  into  a  country  of 
one  language.” 

“Make  every  foreigner  take  out  citizenship- 
papers  within  a  specified  time  or  deport  him.” 

Now,  it  is  inevitable  that  when  Americaniza¬ 
tion  is  made  a  popular  “drive”  by  a  vast  propa- 
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gandist  organization  that  the  army  of  men  and 
women  of  one  idea,  apostles  of  simplicist  solu¬ 
tions,  will  flock  into  the  ranks  of  the  propagan¬ 
dists.  Even  when  the  official  program  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  well  rounded,  the  army  of  simple- 
solutionists  will  do  irreparable  damage  in  their 
work  as  servants  of  the  movement. 

The  problem  cannot  be  dismissed  by  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  foreigner  that  he  should  stick  to  the 
job  and  produce.  The  problem  of  maximum 
production  has  a  thousand  ramifications  that 
run  throughout  the  whole  industrial  problem. 
The  preaching  of  industrial  patriotism  is  a  waste 
of  breath  unless  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  far- 
reaching  liberal  program  of  industrial  justice 
and  efficiency.  The  industrial  program  is  more 
important  than  the  industrial  preaching.  Put 
the  program  into  effect  and  the  preaching  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  job  may  be  unnecessary. 


Ill 

Far  from  being  Americanism,  it  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  anti-American  to  urge  an  uncritical  deifi¬ 
cation  of  any  form  of  government.  American¬ 
ism  involves  an  invitation  to  continuous  con¬ 
structive  criticism  in  behalf  of  a  bettering  of  our 
machinery  of  government.  It  is  no  solution  of 
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the  foreign-born  problem  to  preach  loyalty  to 
the  status  quo.  We  shall  get  further  by  saying 
to  the  foreigner,  “We  are  engaged  in  a  great 
democratic  experiment  on  this  continent.  We 
have  settled  a  few  principles  in  our  minds.  We 
believe  in  popular  rule  through  political  action, 
but  as  to  details  we  are  on  a  search  for  improve¬ 
ment.  We  ask  you  to  learn  our  language  and 
our  institutions  and  then  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  best  thought  on  ways  and  means  for  the 
improvement  of  our  machinery  for  democratic 
government.  The  bars  are  down  for  the  frankest 
criticism  from  men  and  women  who  have  the 
democratic  patience  to  trust  their  proposals  to 
peaceful  procedure.” 

Learning  the  English  language  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  It  is  too  frequently  made  an  end  in 
itself.  There  is  no  more  virtue  in  talking  Eng¬ 
lish  than  in  talking  Hottentot.  We  shall  not  get 
far  by  the  mere  exaltation  of  a  language.  The 
only  lasting  results  we  shall  achieve  will  be 
through  the  making  of  participation  in  this  na¬ 
tional  democratic  experiment  of  ours  so  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  foreigner  that  he  will  burn  with  the 
desire  to  master  our  tongue  that  he  may  better 
play  his  part  and  appreciate  his  privilege.  A 
man  can  plot  the  downfall  of  the  republic  in 
English  as  easily  as  in  an  alien  tongue. 
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Nor  is  there  magic  in  the  legal  assumption  of 
citizenship.  It  is  the  man  behind  the  papers  that 
counts.  If  anything,  we  have  made  citizenship 
too  easy  a  privilege  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  or 
need  for  special  consideration  of  the  Americani¬ 
zation  problem  by  groups  of  public  minded  citi¬ 
zens.  I  do  not  mean  that  Americanization  may 
not  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  considerable 
propaganda.  I  have  indulged  in  rather  severe  and 
unqualified  strictures  upon  the  Americanization 
“drive”  in  the  hope  of  capturing  attention  for 
three  manifest  dangers  that  may  prove  the  un¬ 
doing  of  the  real  Americanization  work  that  cries 
aloud  for  administration.  These  three  dangers 
are:  first,  the  danger  of  making  the  Americani¬ 
zation  movement  so  plainly  a  conventional  up¬ 
lift  movement  that  the  foreigner  will  resent  what 
he  might,  with  a  more  tactful  approach,  request ; 
second,  the  danger  that,  by  thinking  of  Ameri¬ 
canization  as  something  needed  by  the  foreigner 
alone,  we  shall  miss  the  opportunity  of  making 
Americanization  a  vast  national  effort  of  self- 
education  in  the  nature  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  that,  theoretically  at  least,  comprise 
the  American  idea ;  and  third,  the  danger  that 
the  propagandist’s  passion  for  simple  solutions 
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will  further  postpone  the  day  of  a  broad  and  well- 
balanced  program  of  national  development. 

We  do  not  want  “Americanism”  to  degenerate 
into  a  mere  “protective  coloration”  for  politi¬ 
cians  who  want  to  use  it  as  a  smoke-screen  to 
hide  their  bankrupt  political  intelligences. 


IV 

Americanization  has  become  a  catch-word 
with  us.  We  uncritically  assume  that  the  most 
desirable  immigrant  is  the  one  who,  the  moment 
he  sights  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  doffs  his  ancient 
customs,  beliefs,  and  ideals,  as  he  might  slip  out 
of  a  tattered  garment.  We  lay  great  emphasis 
upon  his  doing  all  this  quickly.  We  seem  to 
think  that  a  prompt  de-Europeanization  of  the 
immigrant  is  the  only  safeguard  against  radi¬ 
calism.  In  our  concern  for  law  and  order  we 
play  for  the  immigrant’s  quick  and  complete  di¬ 
vorce  from  his  past.  We  want  him  to  learn  the 
English  language  and  to  stop  speaking  his  own, 
always  to  salute  the  flag,  and  to  memorize  the 
Constitution. 

We  do  not  expect  anybody,  unless  he  is  dis¬ 
loyal,  to  question  our  procedure.  If  somebody 
does  question  our  Americanization  program,  we 
think  the  questioning  must  be  prompted  by  a 
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revolutionary  intent.  Mr.  L.  P.  Edwards,  in  the 
columns  of  “The  New  York  Times,”  soon  after 
the  war,  questioned  our  Americanization  pro¬ 
gram  not  because  he  thought  it  was  ministering 
to  conservatism,  but  because  he  thought  it  was 
making  for  radicalism. 

He  opened  his  battle  against  the  general  con¬ 
ception  of  Americanization  with  this  bombshell : 
“The  most  honest,  thrifty,  industrious,  upright, 
God-fearing,  and  conservative  portion  of  our  for¬ 
eign  population  is  precisely  that  portion  which 
has  clung  most  stubbornly  to  its  native  ways  of 
life,  and  has  been  least  influenced  by  American 
customs.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  social  vir¬ 

tues,  honesty,  industry,  thrift,  truthfulness,  and 
the  rest,  are  the  same  for  all  societies  on  the  same 
general  level  of  development.  They  are  not  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  custom  of  saluting  any  particular 
flag  nor  advanced  by  the  ability  to  read  any  par¬ 
ticular  Constitution.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one 

foreigner  who  is  really  a  menace  to  American 
society.  He  is  the  foreigner  who  is  in  rapid  pre- 
cess  of  ‘Americanization.’ 

“No  man  can  learn  a  language  perfectly  who 
learns  it  deliberately,  and  social  ideals  are  harder 
to  learn  than  language.  They  can  never  be 
learned  naturally  and  completely  except  when 
they  are  learned  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
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that  the  process  is  unrecognized  and  largely  un¬ 
conscious. 

I  have  here  stated  Mr.  Edward’s  conclusions, 
without  his  attendant  qualifications,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  scattered  through  his  article.  This  may 
be  a  bit  unfair  to  Mr.  Edwards,  but  it  is  always 
well  to  get  the  maximum  of  challenge  there  is  in 
a  man’s  conclusions  before  examining  his  argu¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Edwards  rests  his  case  upon  statistics 
which,  he  maintains,  show  that  immigrants  who 
quickly  change  their  foreign  languages,  customs, 
beliefs,  and  ideals  deteriorate  profoundly  in 
moral  character,  that  they  deteriorate  to  a  degree 
that  shows  itself  in  criminal  statistics. 

Mr.  Edwards  does  not  argue  against  Ameri¬ 
canization.  He  simply  protests  against  a  quick 
and  highly  artificial  “Americanization,”  which, 
in  his  judgment,  produces  bad  results  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  prevents  genuine  Americanization  in  the 
future.  He  frankly  asserts  his  belief  that  gen¬ 
uine  Americanization  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  born,  and  is  only  partly 
attainable  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  foreign 
born.  Its  complete  realization,  he  thinks,  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  in  the  case  of  children  born  and  reared 
in  an  entirely  American  environment.  In  other 
words,  he  thinks  genuine  Americanization  can- 
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not  be  accomplished  before  the  third  generation, 
and  not  always  then. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  record  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  wholesale  and  hothouse  meth¬ 
ods  of  “Americanization,”  which  have  become 
a  sort  of  patriotic  religion  with  many,  prevents 
genuine  Americanization  and  promotes  radical¬ 
ism.  He  says :  “It  is  a  most  curious  popular 
misconception  that  peace  and  quietness  and  re¬ 
spect  for  law  and  order  can  be  developed  in  the 
foreigner  by  suddenly  and  violently  disturbing 
his  mental  life.  Changing  a  man’s  language,  up¬ 
setting  his  moral  and  social  conventions,  alter¬ 
ing  his  inherited  traditions  of  conduct,  unsettling 
his  ancestral  faith — these  are  the  very  best  means 
possible  for  making  him  a  disbeliever  in  all  es¬ 
tablished  institutions,  including  those  of  the 
United  States. 

“When  a  person  has  been  brought  to  realize 
the  faults,  imperfections,  and  limitations  of  a  tra¬ 
ditional  system  of  belief  in  religion,  government, 
or  what  not,  he  inevitably  applies  his  new  critical 
attitude  toward  whatever  system  of  belief  is 
offered  to  him  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  he  has 
been  encouraged  to  cast  aside. 

“Most  commonly  the  alternative  system,  be¬ 
ing  human,  has  serious  faults,  imperfections  and 
limitations  of  its  own  which  are  easily  enough 
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discoverable.  The  net  result  of  very  much  con¬ 
scientious  missionary  work  in  America  is  that 
the  foreigner  ceases  to  believe  his  traditional 
faith,  refuses  allegiance  to  any  American  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  becomes  an  infidel,  agnostic,  or  athe¬ 
ist.  The  same  thing  is  just  as  common  in  the 
realms  of  social,  ethical,  and  political  faith  as  in 
that  of  religious  belief. 

“Respect  for  law  and  government  is  not  a 
natural  instinct.  It  is  an  artificial  attitude 
slowly  built  up  in  the  individual  by  all  sorts  of 
direct  and  indirect  social  pressure.  The  break¬ 
down  of  old  habits  of  thought  in  any  one  of  the 
great  departments  of  social  activity  very  rapidly 
affects  the  other  phases  of  conduct.  The  whole 
moral  life  of  the  individual  tends  to  become  un¬ 
settled. 

“The  ‘Americanization  of  the  Foreigner’  can 
be  wisely  and  safely  accomplished  only  if  spread 
out  over  at  least  three  generations  while  four  or 
five  would  be  better.  Every  year  less  than  three 
generations  that  the  progress  is  hastened  means 
moral  and  spiritual  breakdown  for  thousands — 
means  domestic  tragedy  and  congested  criminal 
calendars.” 
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V 

It  is  difficult  to  disagree  with  much  of  this  in¬ 
cisive  analysis  and  argument.  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  much  of  our  “Americanization” 
work  illustrates  the  American  weakness  for  pan¬ 
aceas  and  propaganda.  We  like  neat  formulae 
that  promise  complete  cures  in  thirty  days,  and 
we  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  power  of  propa¬ 
gandist  “drives”  to  accomplish  anything  and 
everything. 

Too  frequently  we  attack  the  obvious  rather 
than  the  fundamental  aspect  of  a  problem.  This 
is  what  we  have  done  in  our  zeal  for  Americani¬ 
zation.  There  are  three  important  aspects  of  the 
immigration  problem,  the  social,  economic,  and 
biological  aspects.  Of  these  the  social  aspect 
is  the  least  fundamental,  but  it  is  upon  the  social 
aspect  that  we  have  centered  the  major  part  of 
our  concern  and  effort.  Social  customs,  beliefs, 
and  ideals  do  not  make  good  immigrants  or  good 
Americans.  Good  immigrants  make  social  cus¬ 
toms,  beliefs,  and  ideals  sound  and  safe.  And 
the  good  immigrant  or  the  good  American  is  the 
logical  result  of  biologically  good  stock  and  an 
economic  square  deal.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
we  admit  only  good  blood  to  our  country ;  then 
let  us  give  such  a  square  economic  deal  to  that 
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good  immigrant  blood  that  respect  for  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  our  institutions  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  This  is  the  only  sound  basis  for  an 
Americanization  program. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  radicalism  of 
foreign  born  citizens  is  not  always  the  result  of 
revolutionary  ideas  brought  from  the  old  world ; 
sometimes  it  springs  from  the  psychological 
change  America  effects  in  the  immigrant. 
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THE  problem  of  the  professor  and  his  free¬ 
dom  will  not  down,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
keeps  so  consistently  to  the  fore.  Only  free 
minds  can  give  creative  leadership  to  this  democ¬ 
racy.  A  “kept  university”  is  as  great  a  menace 
to  the  integrity  and  progress  of  American  life  as 
a  “kept  press.”  Any  defense,  therefore,  of  the 
freedom  of  the  teaching  mind  made  by  anybody 
at  any  time  deserves  emphasis,  repetition,  and 
the  widest  possible  circulation. 

Mr.  Lowell,  the  president  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  admirably  supplemented  his  able  de¬ 
fense  of  academic  freedom  by  a  statement  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  position  and  function  of  trustees  in 
the  administration  of  a  university.  It  is  not  their 
function  (I  paraphrase  freely)  to  conduct  a  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  modern  industrial  enterprise,  looking 
upon  themselves  as  employers  and  the  teachers  as 
employees.  Trustees  are  not  representatives  of 
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private  capital  invested  in  universities.  They 
are  not  supervisors  of  the  teachers.  They  are 
partners  with  the  teachers  in  the  enterprise  of 
learning.  As  Mr.  Lowell  says,  “The  best  and 
most  fruitful  conception  of  a  university  or  col¬ 
lege  is  the  ancient  one  of  a  society  or  guild  of 
scholars  associated  together  for  preserving,  im¬ 
parting,  increasing,  and  enjoying  knowledge.” 

In  the  light  of  this  definition  of  a  university, 
Mr.  Lowell  goes  on  to  define  more  specifically 
the  function  of  a  governing  board  of  trustees.  He 
says:  “Its  sole  object  is  to  help  the  society  of 
scholars  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they 
are  brought  together.  They  [the  scholars]  are 
the  essential  part  of  the  society;  and  making 
their  work  effective  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  youth  and  for  investigation  is  the  sole 
reason  for  the  existence  of  trustees,  of  buildings, 
of  endowments,  and  of  all  the  elaborate  ma¬ 
chinery  of  a  modern  university.” 

This  note  of  partnership  between  trustees  and 
teachers  cannot  be  struck  too  often.  It  is  a  re¬ 
grettable  fact  that  too  often  university  trustees 
regard  themselves  not  as  guardians  of  learning, 
but  as  guardians  of  political  and  economic  ortho¬ 
doxy.  Too  often  they  conceive  their  function  to 
be  that  of  watching  the  teachers  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  with  them.  Too  often  they  seem  to  think 
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it  their  duty  to  expand  the  university  physically 
and  to  contract  it  intellectually. 

But  the  stupid  blunder  of  academic  censorship 
is  not  the  sin  of  trustees  alone.  Many,  indeed 
very  many,  university  presidents  have  the  censor 
mind.  The  nation  is  to  be  congratulated,  there¬ 
fore,  that  one  of  its  great  universities  was  the 
sounding-board  for  Mr.  Lowell’s  enlightened  pro¬ 
nouncement. 


II 

There  are  four  important  factors  making  for 
academic  peonage.  They  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

First,  academic  freedom  is  menaced  by  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  that  has,  in  the  wake  of  the 
war,  seized  not  only  the  general  community,  but 
many  members  of  the  academic  community  as 
well.  During  the  war  nonconformity  was  trea¬ 
son.  To  do  anything  save  to  cry  with  the  pack 
was  disloyalty.  Professors  had  to  turn  propa¬ 
gandists  or  rest  under  suspicion.  That  sort  of 
thing  dies  hard.  It  holds  over  into  the  post-war 
period.  During  the  war  certain  types  of  minds 
found  great  joy  in  the  heresy  hunt  carried  on  by 
organizations  which  felt  the  heavy  responsibility 
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of  playing  nurse-maid  to  the  American  mind. 
Minds  of  this  sort  find  it  very  hard  to  surrender 
the  joys  of  the  chase  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
And  a  thing  that  complicates  matters  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  inquisitorial  heresy-hunters 
were  professors.  Many  of  the  professors  who  be¬ 
came  active  in  propagandist  organizations  during 
the  war  disgraced  American  scholarship  by  their 
intemperate  writings.  These  particular  profes¬ 
sors  struck  a  blow  at  the  freedom  of  their  own 
profession  by  the  hysterical  intolerance  they  dis¬ 
played  during  the  war. 

Scholarship  must  be  superior  to  the  passions 
of  war  and  the  partizanship  of  political  and  social 
discussions,  or  it  will  discover  sooner  or  later  that 
its  own  intolerance  will  forge  the  chain  of  its  own 
bondage.  One  of  the  finest  statements  of  the 
desirable  freedom  of  scholarship  from  the  intol¬ 
erance  of  passion  and  prejudice  came  from  an 
enemy  country  during  the  war,  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  general  prostitution  of  German, 
Allied,  and  American  scholarship  to  propagandist 
purposes.  Professor  Heinrich  Morf,  on  opening 
his  course  in  French  philology  during  the  war, 
said  to  his  students:  “You  have  come  together 
with  me  here  to  pursue  a  work  of  peace.  .  .  . 

When  your  teacher  has  mounted  this  rostrum 
and  the  outer  doors  of  this  auditorium  are  closed, 
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we  must  and  will  compel  our  thoughts  to  turn 
aside  for  an  hour  from  what  elsewhere  daily  and 
nightly  oppresses  every  heart.  .  .  .  The  pas¬ 

sions  of  the  day  shall  not  enter  here.  We  will 
leave  them  without.  Science  demands  of  us  this 
act  of  self-conquest  and  self-discipline.  Whoso 
finds  this  impossible  cannot  serve  her,  and  can 
find  no  intimate  communion  with  her  soul. 
Such  an  one  will  remain  unsatisfied  within  these 
walls.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no  change,  there¬ 

fore,  in  the  scientific  character  of  these  lectures. 
Now,  as  heretofore,  I  will  try  to  school  your 
historic  thinking  to  dispassionate  conception  and 
judgment  of  the  things  of  the  past  and  of  foreign 
lands.  Such  scientific  labor  does  not  sunder — 
it  unites.  It  teaches  to  perceive,  to  understand; 
not  to  despise.” 

If  professors  everywhere,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
defended  the  chastity  of  scholarship  as  this  state¬ 
ment  defended  it,  the  academic  profession  would 
be  in  a  more  strategic  position  in  the  battle  for 
academic  freedom. 

Second,  a  factor  working  against  academic 
freedom  is  the  habit  of  administrative  officials  of 
considering  a  professor  guilty  until  proved  inno¬ 
cent  whenever  a  protest  is  made  against  his  views 
or  activities.  If  universities  everywhere  were 
conceived  in  terms  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  definition  as 
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a  partnership  between  professors  and  trustees  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preserving,  imparting,  in¬ 
creasing,  and  enjoying  knowledge,  the  presump¬ 
tion  would  always  be  in  favor  of  the  accused  pro¬ 
fessor.  He  would  be  considered  innocent  until 
proved  guilty  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
The  inveterate  suspicion  that  rests  upon  a  pro¬ 
fessor  the  moment  he  is  criticized  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  absurd  conception  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  business  enterprise  in  which  the  trus¬ 
tees  are  taskmasters  and  the  professors  hired 
workmen. 

Third,  the  enslavement  of  the  teacher  is  threat¬ 
ened  and  often  effected  by  the  fact  of  espionage 
by  organizations  outside  the  academic  circle. 
Since  the  war,  several  organizations  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
surance  of  “safe”  thought  in  our  schools.  Their 
spirit  is  simply  the  modern  expression  of  the 
spirit  that  prompted  ancient  inquisitions  and 
witch-burnings.  Such  self-appointed  censors 
would  be  dangerous  enough  were  they  men  of 
superior  minds.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  main 
the  officers  of  such  organizations  represent  either 
notoriety-seeking  mediocrity  or  gray-minded  re¬ 
action.  Unless  we  want  to  put  the  brains  of  the 
next  generation  in  a  strait-jacket,  we  should  see 
to  it  that  such  organizations  are  exposed  and 
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their  activities  stopped.  It  has  been  wisely  said 
that  “Invasion  by  private  detectives  of  the  do¬ 
main  of  academic  life  and  thought  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and 
wholesome  intellectual  spirit.” 

Fourth,  academic  freedom  is  endangered  by 
the  prevalent  misconception  of  university  teach¬ 
ing  as  “the  dogmatic  indoctrination  of  opinion” 
rather  than  “the  orientation  of  the  student  within 
the  world  of  thought  in  order  that  he  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  eventually  to  form  independent  judg¬ 
ments.”  That  a  university  should  not  be  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  propaganda  for  a  point  of  view  is 
too  obviously  sound  to  require  either  exposition 
or  defense. 


Ill 

The  problem  of  academic  freedom  is  not 
merely  an  academic  question.  Without  it  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  a  nation  stagnates  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  democracy  ends  in  a  blind  alley. 
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I 


I  analysis  of  the  personnel  of  the  French 


il.  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  while  ago  showed 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  lawyers,  one  hundred 
and  four  landed  proprietors,  seventy-seven  busi¬ 
ness  men,  forty-seven  physicians  and  chemists, 
forty-four  journalists,  thirty-seven  professors, 
fifteen  workmen,  ten  solicitors,  eight  magistrates, 
seven  clergymen,  five  diplomatists,  four  notaries, 
two  airmen,  and  one  actor.  Such  diversity  of 
background  in  legislatures  is  highly  valuable. 
I  was  interested  to  note  that  fewer  lawyers  were 
elected  to  the  Chamber  in  the  election  on  which 
this  analysis  was  based  than  were  elected  at  any 
of  the  four  preceding  elections.  The  lawyer  as 
a  public  leader  has  had  an  interesting  evolution 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  our  own  country. 
This  evolution  was  interestingly  traced  some 
years  ago  by  Francis  M.  Burdick  in  an  illumi¬ 
nating  little  brochure  on  “The  Lawyer’s  Place  in 
American  Life.” 
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This  study  showed  how  the  pendulum  of  popu¬ 
lar  confidence  in  the  lawyer  has  swung  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  In  Europe’s  history  and 
literature  many  uncomplimentary  verdicts  on  the 
lawyer  may  be  found.  Richard  de  Bury,  High 
Chancellor  of  England  under  Edward  III,  is 
found  saying  in  his  vitriolic  Latin  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  “Lawyers  indulge  more  in  pro¬ 
tracting  litigation  than  in  peace,  and  quote  the 
law,  not  according  to  the  intention  of  the  legis¬ 
lator,  but  violently  twist  his  words  to  the  purpose 
of  their  own  machinations.5’  Of  course,  it  may 
be  that  this  lord  chancellor,  who  was  also  Bishop 
of  Durham,  had  experienced  some  uncomfortable 
tilts  with  lawyers  who  were  making  a  defense 
against  the  cupidity  of  certain  ecclesiastics  of 
that  time.  Napoleon  was  given  to  stigmatizing 
lawyers  as  a  class  that  lived  upon  the  quarrels  of 
others  and  stirred  up  trouble  as  a  merchant 
drums  up  trade;  he  once  sarcastically  admitted 
that  he  had  never  been  courageous  enough  to 
adopt  his  plan  of  starving  lawyers  by  legislation 
to  the  effect  that  they  should  not  receive  fees  save 
when  they  won  their  cases.  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia  had  no 
lawyers,  every  man  being  left  to  plead  his  own 
case.  By  this  method,  as  More  put  it,  “they  both 
cut  off  many  delays  and  find  out  the  truth  more 
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certainly.”  This  idea  of  eliminating  professional 
counsel  from  litigation  took  root  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  certain  of  the  early  American  colonies. 
In  1645  Virginia  forbade  lawyers  to  take  fees. 
In  1633  Massachusetts  closed  to  lawyers  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  “Great  and  General  Court”  of  the 
province.  When  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
John  Locke  formulated  the  fundamental  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Carolinas,  they  prohibited  lawyers 
from  practising  for  fees  of  any  sort,  and  while 
that  constitution  was  in  force,  virtually  no  law¬ 
yer  of  distinction  appeared  in  the  Carolinas.  So 
the  pendulum  was  swinging  to  the  extreme  of 
disapproval  of  the  social  role  of  lawyers.  But, 
as  Mr.  Burdick  pointed  out,  the  pendulum  began 
to  swing  back  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Restrictions  against  the  profession  were 
lifted  in  Virginia,  in  New  York,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  even  in  the  Carolinas.  Gradually  the 
leadership  of  colonial  America  gravitated  into 
the  hands  of  the  lawyers. 

II 

Virtually  every  man  who  played  a  role  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  leadership  in  the  early  days  of  our 
history  was  a  lawyer.  This  dominance  of  the 
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lawyer  in  the  councils  of  public  policy,  this  popu¬ 
lar  confidence  in  the  lawyer  as  the  champion  of 
public  rights,  was  maintained  with  fair  consis¬ 
tency  down  to  the  time,  let  us  say,  when  John 
Marshall  was  making  his  magnificent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  American  law  and  statesmanship.  From 
that  time,  however,  there  has  been  a  swinging  of 
the  pendulum  once  more  away  from  the  old  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  profession,  until  it  has  come  to  be 
something  against  a  man  bidding  for  the  nation’s 
suffrage  to  say  that  he  has  a  legal  mind.  What 
can  be  said  to  account  for  this  shift  away  from 
the  colonial  preeminence  of  the  lawyer  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  leader?  The  answer  lies  fairly  clear. 

In  colonial  days  most  of  the  vital  questions 
that  held  the  hopes  of  the  American  colonists 
in  their  balance  were  legal  questions  that  re¬ 
quired  legal  knowledge  for  their  handling.  Amer¬ 
ica  was  severing  ties  with  the  mother  govern¬ 
ment  and  faced  the  task  of  working  out  a  new 
set  of  relationships — a  legal  problem.  Whether 
colonists  could  be  taxed  by  a  government  in 
which  they  had  no  voice  was  a  vital  issue. 
Whether  their  property  could  be  seized  under 
general  warrants  was  a  vital  issue.  Whether  the 
justice  and  legality  of  an  arrest  could  be  ques¬ 
tioned  under  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  a 
vital  issue.  These  and  a  thousand  other  ques- 
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tions  that  were  as  vital  to  the  colonists  as  strikes, 
social  unrest,  coal  famines,  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  are  to  us,  were  essentially  legal  questions 
that  could  be  handled  only  by  men  who  knew 
the  constitutional  history  of  England  and  were 
versed  in  legal  principles  and  judicial  precedents. 
To  put  it  briefly,  American  life  and  American 
issues  rested  on  a  legal  basis  in  our  early  period ; 
the  stage  setting  of  virtually  all  vital  public  ques¬ 
tions  was  legal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  of  the  principles  upon  which  English  civil 
liberty  rests  were  evolved  or  at  least  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  lawsuit.  The  freedom  of  the  press  in 
America  was  established  in  the  Peter  Zenger 
lawsuit  in  1732,  when  Governor  Cosby  secured 
an  indictment  against  the  publisher  of  “The  New 
York  Weekly,”  and  Zenger’s  lawyer  established 
the  principle  that  a  jury  in  a  criminal  libel  suit 
must  determine  not  only  whether  the  libel  has 
been  published,  but  whether  the  charge  is  true ; 
that  the  truth  of  a  charge  is  its  justification.  The 
right  of  trial  by  jury  was  really  established  in  the 
Bushel  case,  when  Bushel  had  been  imprisoned 
by  a  judge  for  refusing  to  pay  a  fine  which  a 
judge  had  levied  upon  a  jury  for  bringing  in  a 
verdict  that  the  judge  deemed  against  the  evi¬ 
dence. 
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III 

But  a  change  has  come  in  the  stage  setting  of 
American  life  since  those  early  days.  Ameri¬ 
can  life  is  today  rooted  in  social  and  economic 
considerations  more  than  in  legal  considera¬ 
tions.  We  still  have  a  problem  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  it  is  more  a  question  of 
economic  than  of  political  freedom.  We  still 
have  a  problem  of  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  more  a  question  of  price  determina¬ 
tion  and  the  profiteer  than  taxation  by  a  mother 
country.  We  still  have  virtually  every  one  of 
the  problems  that  vexed  our  colonial  forefathers. 
To  solve  these  problems  now  requires  a  states¬ 
manlike  understanding  and  handling  of  social 
and  economic  forces  rather  than,  or  perhaps  in 
addition  to,  a  mastery  of  legal  knowledge  and 
practice.  Our  public  leaders  have  to  make  a  fight 
for  the  same  rights  for  which  the  lawyer-leaders 
of  colonial  times  fought,  but  the  battle  has  shifted 
to  another  quarter  of  the  field,  and  new  weapons 
are  demanded. 

The  decline  of  the  lawyer  in  public  leadership 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  slow  to  adjust  his  technic  and  outlook 
to  the  changed  demands  of  the  times.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  burning  social  and  industrial  issues, 
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he  too  frequently  has  busied  himself  with  legal 
casuistries  and  the  sterilities  of  precedent.  The 
lawyer  may  again  dominate  public  leadership 
when  he  becomes  as  effective  a  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  were  his  colonial  predeces¬ 
sors.  This  demands  a  dynamic  conception  of 
the  law.  It  requires  a  constant  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  law  must  progressively  express  a 
nation’s  life  before  it  can  effectively  and  justly 
govern  a  nation’s  life.  The  outstanding  colleges 
of  law  are  ministering  to  this  dynamic  idea  of  the 
law,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  generation  of  lawyers 
who,  by  joining  a  devotion  to  public  rights 
with  the  constructive  conservatism  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  mind,  will  bring  a  healing  ministry  to  our 
disordered  time. 
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I 

THE  treaty  of  Versailles  had  one  immedi¬ 
ately  marked  effect  upon  our  liberal  and 
radical  publicists :  they  scrapped  their  millennial 
vocabulary.  On  the  morning  the  official  summary 
of  the  treaty  was  published,  they  began  to  speak 
with  a  diminishing  assurance  of  the  death  of  the 
old  order  and  the  birth  of  a  new  order.  The 
wistfulness  of  the  leaders  of  a  lost  cause  tinged 
their  belligerent  disappointment.  For  them  Ar¬ 
mageddon  terminated  in  a  gigantic  play  with 
irrelevancies  and  a  petty  skirmish  for  nationalis¬ 
tic  interests.  Instead  of  courageous  reconstruc¬ 
tion  they  saw  a  log-rolling  restoration,  a  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  old  order  of  things  under  new 
names,  a  pouring  of  old  wine  into  new  and  mis¬ 
leadingly  labeled  bottles,  with  the  new  wine  of 
freshly  awakened  aspirations  left  to  flow  where 
it  might.  They  called  the  treaty  a  document  of 
capitulation,  not  even  a  document  of  comprom¬ 
ise.  They  said  that  even  the  half-loaf  was  poi- 
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soned,  that  the  treaty  was  a  tissue  of  separate 
deeds  of  selfishness.  So  ran  the  tone  and 
phrases  of  the  liberal  and  radical  press. 

Only  those  who  had  forgotten  to  reconvene 
their  intelligence,  after  its  hysterical  adjourn¬ 
ment  during  the  war,  felt  obligated  to  charge 
these  liberal  and  radical  critics  of  the  peace  with 
pro-Germanism.  Their  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  was 
that  they  naively  took  the  idealism  of  war-time 
statesmanship  at  its  face-value.  But  in  war,  as 
in  drunkenness,  it  is  easier  to  make  resolutions 
than  to  keep  them.  To  those  who  preserved  that 
saving  minimum  of  skepticism  which  makes  for 
sanity  of  judgment  and  shields  from  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  evident  gap  between  the  enactments  of 
the  peace-table  and  the  slogans  of  the  battle¬ 
field  brought  neither  surprise  nor  despair.  And 
it  may  well  be  that  the  constructive  cynic  is  a 
saner  guide  in  these  times  than  either  the  whole¬ 
sale  defenders  or  the  wholesale  denouncers  of  the 
treaty.  Neither  the  Machiavellian  defender  of 
a  huckster’s  diplomacy  nor  the  Puritan  devotee 
of  abstract  right  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  architect  of  lasting  peace  and  ultimate  jus¬ 
tice. 

Clear-minded  leadership  will  frankly  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  performance  far  from  squared  with 
promise,  but  will  not  run  wild  either  in  its  blame 
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or  its  counsel.  It  has  been  sagely  said  that  there 
is  a  wide  gulf  between  approving  a  thing  and 
sacrificing  yourself  for  it;  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  statesmanship  sighed,  but  did  not 
sacrifice,  for  the  power  to  make  a  new  departure. 
Yet  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  statesmanship 
went  designedly  apostate  to  its  ideals.  By  an 
immutable  law  of  war-time  psychology,  its  catch- 
phrases  simply  outran  its  convictions.  It  said 
more  than  it  meant.  Not  that  the  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
United  States  were  deliberately  insincere;  they 
were  simply  the  victims  of  a  recklessness  of  reso¬ 
lution  that  always  accompanies  a  mood  of  peni¬ 
tence.  Against  the  black  background  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  imperialistic  aggression,  statesmen  every¬ 
where  turned  sick  at  the  whole  order  of  things, 
renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and 
pledged  to  the  world  an  absolutely  new  deal  at 
the  peace-table.  But  the  pledge  went  the  way 
of  virtually  all  sick-bed  repentances  when  the 
crisis  passes.  Intrigue  took  the  place  of  ideal¬ 
ism,  and  calculation  superseded  enthusiasm. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  essay  on  “The  Politi¬ 
cal  Scene,”  Walter  Lippmann  quotes  an  Italian 
scholar  as  having  said  apropos  of  the  clash  of 
nationalistic  claims  all  over  Europe,  immediately 
after  the  war,  “This  is  our  old  Europe,  and  you 
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Americans  must  not  be  surprised.  We  have  had 
our  American  phase,  but  that  is  over  now  that 
the  war  is  finished.  We  have  been  through  a 
frightful  illness,  and  thought  we  were  going  to 
die.  Our  minds  turned  in  those  days  to  higher 
things,  and  along  came  the  Americans  with  a 
perfect  bedside  manner,  entrancing  self-confi¬ 
dence,  the  strength  of  youth,  and  a  gospel  of  the 
simple  life.  We  made  good  resolutions  as  sick 
poets  do.  We  swore  that  if  we  got  well  this  time, 
we  would  stay  well.  You  know — no  more  city 
life,  but  the  country,  a  cow,  rise  at  dawn,  to  bed 
early,  exercise,  fear  God,  and  listen  to  Woodrow 
Wilson.  It  was  sincere  at  the  time.  Then  Eu¬ 
rope  recovered.  It  put  off  going  to  the  country. 
It  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  haunts,  met  the  old 
cronies,  and  felt  most  awfully  bored  with  the 
everlasting  morality  of  the  Fourteen  Command¬ 
ments.  A  little  of  that  goes  a  long  way.” 

The  accuracy  of  this  facetious  and  cynical 
statement  has  become  more  painfully  evident 
day  by  day.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  take 
a  fling  either  of  partizanship  or  disappointment 
at  Mr.  Wilson.  For  myself,  I  am  convinced 
that,  short  of  withdrawal  from  the  conference  or 
a  daring  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Wilson  did  his  best  to  tune  the  jangling  interests 
of  conflicting  nationalisms  into  some  sort  of 
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harmonious  movement  toward  a  new  and  better 
international  order.  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  as  has  been  said  of  Mazzini,  that  he  had 
his  hour  of  disillusionment,  which  comes  to  every 
high  priest  of  the  ideal;  that  he  did  not  accu¬ 
rately  gage  the  inertia  of  his  associates,  but  read 
his  own  shining  faith  into  them;  that  he  was 
impatient  of  men  who  temporized,  detested  di¬ 
plomacy,  and  thought  a  straight  line  was  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points ;  that  the 
ideal  had  such  compelling  power  over  his  own 
mind  that  he  did  not  understand  men  who  shrank 
from  plain  principles  of  just  action;  that  he  too 
frequently  exaggerated  the  strength  of  his  own 
side  and  underrated  that  of  the  enemy.  These 
were  poor  qualities  for  a  conspirator.  And  the 
shadow  of  the  old  order  hangs  so  persistently 
over  us  that  even  the  servants  of  the  ideal  must 
have  the  conspirator’s  technic.  In  diplomacy 
good  must  still  be  done  by  stealth. 

This  is  not  a  gesture  of  despair.  It  is  not 
of  a  piece  with  the  protests  of  the  men  who 
counseled  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  It 
is  simply  a  fresh  recognition  of  the  fact  that  prog¬ 
ress  works  toward  a  flying  goal,  by  painfully  and 
discouragingly  slow  steps,  and  that  the  millen¬ 
nium  is  still  undated.  Refusal  to  join  those  who 
caused  the  American  rejection  of  the  treaty  does 
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not  imply  blindness  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
settlement.  We  have  not  achieved  the  new  in¬ 
ternational  order  we  talked  about  during  the  war. 
The  nations  have  not  abandoned  the  narrowly 
nationalistic  policies  they  affected  to  disregard  . 
with  such  cavalier  scorn  during  the  war.  And 
it  is  better  that  we  frankly  take  our  latitude  and 
longitude  in  relation  to  our  war-time  ideals  than 
that  we  attempt  the  perilous  practice  of  self-delu¬ 
sion.  It  is  better  to  base  our  policy  upon  a  mini¬ 
mum  that  is  sure  than  upon  a  maximum  that  is 
not. 

Unless  one  is  ready  to  regard  a  world-wide 
social  debacle  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  world- 
reconstruction,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  Ameri¬ 
can  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  peace  stands  to  ac¬ 
complish.  By  withdrawing  from  the  common 
pact  and  making  a  separate  peace  with  Germany, 
regardless  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  treaty,  we 
changed  the  devil  for  a  witch.  We  cannot  iso¬ 
late  ourselves.  The  rise  of  the  modern  business 
system,  with  its  lithe  arms  of  transportation  and 
communication,  with  its  frontier-crossing  agen¬ 
cies  of  credit,  contract,  capital,  and  corporate 
organization,  has  bound  the  world  together  into 
an  interdependence  from  which  we  cannot  ex¬ 
tricate  ourselves.  The  next  war  that  assumes 
at  all  considerable  proportions  will  find  us  a  corn- 
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batant  regardless  of  our  actions  in  the  settlement 
of  this  war.  And  we  should,  I  think,  fare  better 
by  having  our  hand  in  even  a  bad  bargain  than 
by  affecting  to  stand  aloof,  only  to  be  dragged 
later  at  the  heels  of  forces  and  fears  over  which 
we  would  have  no  measure  of  control  at  their 
source. 


II 

It  comes  down,  therefore,  to  this  question, 
Was  there  even  a  fighting  chance  to  achieve  the 
new  order  under  the  treaty  as  originally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  several  governments  for  ratifica¬ 
tion?  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  had  to  be  answered  in  the  negative  by  liber¬ 
als  and  radicals.  For  despite  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  provisions  respecting  certain  issues  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  race,  and  trade  fly  in  the  face  of  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  constructive  and  healing  statesmanship 
made  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Allied  statesmen,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  League  of  Nations,  im¬ 
perfect  and  rudimentary  as  its  covenant  may  be, 
there  was  provided  machinery  for  the  progressive 
amendment  of  the  treaty  that  the  saner  adjust¬ 
ment  of  international  relations  in  the  future.  A 
hopeful  measure  of  reliance  upon  the  League  does 
not  require  a  blind  and  extreme  partizanship  that 
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sees  in  the  league  a  materialized  Utopia.  The 
constitution  of  the  League  will  admit  of  many 
fundamental  improvements.  The  treaty  of  peace 
has  not  produced  either  a  new  world  order  or  a 
new  foreign  policy  for  the  nations.  The  League 
has  produced  neither.  The  League  does,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  the  basic  organization  that  can 
form  a  better  international  order  and  place  for¬ 
eign  policy  upon  a  new  basis. 


Ill 

In  other  words,  included  in  a  treaty  that  was  a 
product  of  the  old  statesmanship  was  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  gave  the  new  statesmanship  its  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  may  be  thought  paradoxical  that  the 
old  statesmanship  should  have  forged  any  such 
instrument;  but  the  fact  undoubtedly  is  that  it 
was  Mr.  Wilson’s  fundamental  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  the  new  statesmanship  that  wove 
the  league  covenant  into  a  document  that  ap¬ 
parently  contradicts  many  of  its  essential  aims. 
Face  to  face  with  indisputable  evidence  that 
European  statesmanship  had  forgotten  little  and 
learned  nothing  as  a  result  of  the  war,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  it  seems,  compromised  principle  after  prin¬ 
ciple  in  order  to  get  the  League  of  Nations  into 
the  treaty,  on  the  theory  that,  since  it  was  impos- 
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sible  to  get  a  thoroughly  good  treaty  at  the  time, 
it  was  better  to  get  an  imperfect  treaty  plus  an  in¬ 
ternational  agency  that  would  in  time  correct  the 
situation  than  to  give  up  the  ghost  and,  with¬ 
drawing  into  a  delusive  isolation,  leave  the  way 
open  for  a  purely  imperialistic  peace  unmitigated 
by  any  new  international  machinery  that  might 
later  be  captured  by  liberal  forces  and  turned  to 
constructive  account.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Wilson 
undoubtedly  made  a  courageous  gamble.  It  was 
either  a  short-sighted  selling  out  of  the  liberal 
hopes  of  an  awakened  world  or  a  far-sighted 
statesmanship  that  chose  rather  to  keep  the  door 
to  the  future  even  slightly  open  than  to  permit 
its  being  slammed  shut  and  locked,  only  to  be 
broken  down  later  by  riotous  revolution  that 
would  be  no  respecter  of  frontiers.  In  the  hands 
of  dogmatic  liberalism  the  facts  may  be  so  assem¬ 
bled  as  to  indicate,  with  no  slight  show  of  con¬ 
clusiveness,  that  the  first  alternative  is  the  case. 
But  I  am  afraid  we  must  wait  for  history’s 
verdict. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  more  than  worth  while  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  assessment  of  the  bases  of  liberal  hope 
under  the  treaty  as  originally  proposed.  Speak¬ 
ing  purely  from  the  liberal  point  of  view  and 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  treaty  itself  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  hope  lay  in  the  fact  that  virtually 
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every  cabinet  in  Europe  would  probably  have 
been  overturned  and  succeeded  by  labor-liberal 
coalitions,  if  the  United  States  had  whole-heart¬ 
edly  entered  the  League  and  had  joined  Great 
Britain  in  giving  France  an  extra  guaranty  of 
security,  thus  robbing  every  Jingo  and  Chau¬ 
vinist  in  Europe  of  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the 
masses.  Such  coalitions  would  have  found  ready 
at  hand  the  agency  of  the  League  of  Nations  with 
which  they  could  immediately  have  set  to  'work 
upon  the  evolving  of  a  more  democratically  con¬ 
trolled  league  and  the  constructive  amendment 
of  such  phases  of  the  settlement  as  seemed  to 
make  for  instability  and  ultimate  war. 


IV 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  but  that  this  was  the 
quickest  and  surest  path  to  power  for  world 
liberalism.  I  said  this  to  a  distinguished  publi¬ 
cist  at  the  time :  “Ah,  but  you  overlook  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  situation,”  he  said ;  “for  once  let 
this  settlement  go  through,  and  the  old  inertia 
will  cause  the  masses  in  all  countries  to  assist 
that,  since  any  sort  of  settlement  has  been  arrived 
at,  in  the  name  of  a  war-weary  world  it  should 
not  be  tinkered  with  until  the  world  has  had  a 
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rest,  even  though  another  war  may  be  inevitable 
some  time  in  the  future.”  But  that  argued  little 
faith  in  the  fundamental  strength  of  the  liberal 
movement.  ' 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  war-making  in¬ 
evitably  brings  the  conservative  forces  to  the 
top  in  government,  and  that  these  forces  are 
usually  in  power  at  the  time  the  settlement  of  a 
war  is  effected.  This  had  been  true  in  other 
wars ;  it  was  true  in  this  war.  It  has  also  been 
true  that  the  quick  over-throw  of  cabinets  has 
with  marked  frequency  followed  wars.  Take  the 
Boer  War  as  a  case  in  point.  The  majority  of 
English  Liberals  fought  the  policy  and  procedure 
of  that  war ;  they  opposed  the  rampant  imperial¬ 
ism  that  informed  the  war  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  they  strenuously  disapproved  the  settle¬ 
ment.  But  Junker  diplomacy  penned  the  treaty. 
And  the  treaty  forthwith  stimulated  throughout 
England  a  reaction  against  the  statesmanship 
responsible  for  the  treaty ;  the  cabinet  was  over¬ 
turned,  and  the  pro-Boer  element  gained  control 
of  the  Government.  The  new  Government  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Boer  Republic  what  was  in  effect 
its  independence,  permitted  the  Boer  element  to 
regain  political  dominance  in  South  Africa,  and 
within  the  passage  of  a  short  time  the  outstand¬ 
ing  political  figure  of  South  Africa  was  the  man 
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who,  at  the  head  of  the  Boer  forces,  fought  the 
British  Army. 

There  is  a  real  chance  that  just  that  procedure 
might  have  followed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  by  all  governments  involved.  And 
for  the  first  time  in  history  there  would  have  ex¬ 
isted,  under  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  a  definitely 
regularized  international  procedure  under  which 
the  nations  could  have  undertaken  the  revision 
of  a  general  treaty  without  resorting  to  another 
war  or  reconvening  a  peace  conference.  That 
such  revision  will  be  accomplished  while  the 
present  governments  are  in  power,  kept  there  by 
the  threat  of  world  insecurity,  no  sane  mind  will 
predict  or  hope. 


V 

But  the  forces  that  dictated  those  features  of 
the  Versailles  settlement  that  are  based  upon  un¬ 
scientific  statesmanship  and  lay  the  foundations 
of  future  wars  are  the  retreating  rear-guard  of 
a  passing  order;  they  have  made  a  successful 
last  stand,  but  their  days  are  numbered.  States¬ 
men,  drunk  with  fresh  dreams  of  empire,  may 
connive  at  unsatisfactory  settlements,  but  the 
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masses  everywhere  have  freshly  in  mind  what  a 
world  war  means ;  the  war’s  aftermath  will  not 
permit  them  soon  to  forget ;  and  they  have  had 
their  minds  turned  as  never  before  toward  a  new 
and  better  order.  A  working  internationalism 
has  captured  the  imaginations  of  the  masses  in 
all  countries,  if  not  the  minds  of  the  diplomats,  as 
no  single  idea  has  moved  men  since  the  Crusades. 
The  fact  that  diplomats  have  not  reckoned  with 
this  new  motive  force  in  international  politics 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  dead.  The  statesmen  at 
Vienna  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  era  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  a  new  motive  force  in  international 
politics  ;  but  they  ignored  it.  It  went  on  work¬ 
ing,  nevertheless,  and  has  dominated  interna¬ 
tional  politics  from  that  moment  until  now.  The 
statesmen  at  Versailles  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  era  of  internationalism,  another  new  mo¬ 
tive  force  in  international  politics  ;  but  they  gave 
it  only  timid  acknowledgment,  bowing  to  it  one 
moment,  smiling  at  it  the  next.  But  the  idea  of 
a  genuine  internationalism  arising  from  the  in¬ 
telligent  administration  of  the  essentials  of  life 
in  an  interdependent  world  is  the  most  dynamic 
idea  in  human  affairs  today.  Statesmen  who  ig¬ 
nore  it  will  be  broken.  The  time  is  past  when 
Dame  Partington  gestures  at  an  irresistable  tide 
can  for  long  take  the  place  of  real  understanding 
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and  administration  of  a  world  of  interlaced  in¬ 
terests. 

Certain  publicists  who,  for  all  their  show  of 
realism,  thought  with  their  emotions,  taunted 
Mr.  Wilson  with  the  futility  of  his  fine  words 
during  the  war.  He  posed  as  a  cup-bearer  of 
living  water,  they  said,  but  he  turned  out  to  be 
only  a  painter  of  mirages.  That  he  showed 
rare  insight  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  common 
men  throughout  the  world  they  do  not  deny; 
that  he  became  the  spokesman  of  world  liberal¬ 
ism  they  freely  acknowledge ;  that  he  gave 
tongue  to  hitherto  inarticuate  millions  they  read¬ 
ily  grant;  that  he  helped  a  whole  world  to  know 
and  say  what  it  wanted  they  do  not  question; 
that  his  political  offensive  supplemented  the  mili¬ 
tary  offensive  in  the  breaking  down  of  German 
morale  and  power  they  concede,  and  they  take 
pains  to  record  their  former  support  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  as  liberalism’s  spokesman.  But  where  once 
they  deified,  now  they  damn.  They  say  that  when 
the  acid  test  was  applied,  the  prophet  turned  poli¬ 
tician,  and  the  realist  was  lost  in  the  rhetorician. 
They  say  that  he  carried  compromise  past  the 
point  of  statesmanship  into  treason  to  principle ; 
that  he  bartered  away  the  dreams  of  justice  and 
the  hopes  of  lasting  peace  which  he  had  himself 
evoked.  It  would  have  pleased  them  better  had 
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he  denounced  his  colleagues  and  withdrawn  from 
the  conference. 

But  the  world  is  not  run  by  dramatics,  and 
progress  is  not  achieved  by  the  showman’s  tac¬ 
tics.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what 
happened  at  the  peace-table  has  not  caused  the 
masses  of  men  everywhere  to  unthink  the 
thoughts  that  sustained  them  during  the  grim 
days  of  the  war — thoughts  that  Mr.  Wilson 
helped  them  to  think  and  express.  He  played 
the  role  of  recruiting  officer  for  a  world  army  of 
Liberalism.  That  army  had  little  chance  for 
manoeuvers  or  action  at  Versailles;  but  it  has 
no  been  demobilized;  it  is  ready  for  the  second 
phase  of  the  battle  for  a  new  international  order. 
If,  when  this  army  of  awakened  liberalism  swings 
into  action,  it  finds  in  the  League  of  Nations  a 
method  and  instrument  for  relatively  quick  and 
pacific  international  action,  history  will  deal 
kindly  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  man  who  both  re¬ 
cruited  the  army  of  liberalism  and  forged  its 
major  weapon. 


VI 

Liberalism  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  very 
much  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  had  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  a  business  to  a  board  of  managers 
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the  members  of  which  had  given  fair  promise  of 
conducting  the  business  upon  sound  and  profit¬ 
able  lines,  but  having  seen  the  business  go  on 
the  rocks  under  their  management  was  faced 
with  the  question  of  taking  the  business  under  his 
personal  management,  assuming  its  indebtedness 
and  chaos,  and  putting  it  right.  A  business  man 
faced  with  such  a  problem  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  business  into  his  own  hands  on  the 
ground  that  his  assuming  direct  responsibility  for 
the  business  meant  his  approval  of  the  methods 
of  the  ineffective  board;  he  would  know  that 
taking  over  the  business  with  all  its  faults  was 
the  quickest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  ineffective 
board  and  getting  the  business  into  better  hands. 
Just  so  I  believe  that  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  would  have  been  the  quickest  way 
of  clearing  the  decks  of  the  obsolete  statesman¬ 
ship  that  had  in  too  many  instances  dominated 
the  peace  conference.  The  time  element  was 
everything.  And  every  indication  was  that  liber¬ 
alism  would  have  swept  into  power  the  world 
over  in  dramatic  repudiation  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  once  it  was  ratified.  In  the  United 
States,  with  the  treaty  ratified,  there  would  have 
been  an  increasing  sentiment  against  using  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  nation  to  underwrite 
an  unstable  European  settlement ;  pressure 
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would  have  come  upon  our  Government  and  its 
representatives  in  the  league  to  readjust  matters  ; 
this  pressure  would  have  found  collaborating 
pressure  from  the  liberal  and  labor  elements  in 
all  the  European  countries. 

If  liberalism  is  a  puny  child  of  emotion,  if  it 
is  going  to  sulk  in  a  corner  because  it  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  blanket  indorsement  of  its  full  bill  of 
particulars,  then  all  this  is  ill-founded  sophis¬ 
try.  But  I  think  that  liberalism  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
liberal  faith  that  looked  for  constructive  action 
from  the  peace  conference  only  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  But  such  assertion  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  peace  conference  came  at  the  end  of  a 
war,  with  the  old  diplomatic  type  in  control  of 
the  situation,  and  does  not  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  liberalism  was  put  on  its  guard  and  had 
its  determination  stiffened  by  what  happened  at 
the  peace  conference. 

With  the  creation  of  a  new  international  order 
hanging  fire,  uncertainty  palsies  capital,  slows 
down  the  movement  of  credit,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  keeps  the  world  on  that  war-ten¬ 
sion  which  will  not  relax  until  some  sort  of  com¬ 
mon  agreement  and  some  workable  scheme  of 
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world  cooperation  are  effected.  As  long  as  a 
recurring  war  is  possible  or  imminent,  or  in  the 
event  of  arms  being  taken  up  again,  the  old  con¬ 
servative  forces  will  fasten  their  hold  afresh  upon 
the  governments  so  involved,  and  the  day  of 
liberalism’s  triumph  be  postponed. 
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CHARLES  H.  GRASTY,  shortly  after  the 
war,  was  asking  a  “great  man  in  Ger¬ 
many”  about  the  outlook  for  distinguished  lead¬ 
ers  arising  who  might  guide  Germany  into  a  new 
order  and  effectively  interpret  the  new  Germany 
before  the  critical  bar  of  world  opinion.  The 
German  shook  his  head  sorrowfully  and  said: 
“No.  In  conditions  such  as  we  have  had  in 
Germany  such  leaders  don’t  grow.  Our  political 
soil  has  been  barren.  We  have  been  crushed  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  our  vast  mechanism  of  govern¬ 
mental  autocracy  and  industrial  efficiency.  Our 
previous  political  slavery  will  at  least  make  us 
temporarily  submissive.” 

This  raises  afresh  the  question,  Is  the  efficiency 
of  autocracy  really  efficient?  There  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  the  fact  that  one  man  or  a  small  group  of 
men  can  act  with  cleaner-cut  policy  and  with 
greater  executive  promptness  than  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing.  Democracy  as  an  executive  is  frankly  in¬ 
efficient.  Democracy  is  an  inveterate  muddler. 
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Nor  do  the  most  creative  acts  of  political  or  in¬ 
dustrial  statesmanship  usually  spring  from  the 
wranglings  of  a  motley  crew,  any  more  than  an 
epic  poem  can  spring  from  the  compromise  and 
collaboration  of  varying  shades  of  opinion.  Even 
democracy,  in  this  well-nigh  uncontrollable  mod¬ 
ern  world,  must  have  its  autocrats,  but  it  must 
have  them  as  its  agents,  not  as  dictators.  The 
trouble  with  autocracy  is  that,  as  in  Germany, 
it  frequently  achieves  immense  immediate  im¬ 
provement  at  the  price  of  strangling  progress 
thereafter.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Un¬ 
less  a  people  collaborates  with  its  leaders  in  the 
formulation  of  policy,  the  power  of  the  people  to 
think  in  terms  of  policy  atrophies.  All  of  the 
nation’s  eggs  are  in  one  basket.  Our  pathetically 
low  supply  of  supermen  makes  that  a  dangerous 
risk.  When  policy  rests  upon  a  broad  basis,  a 
nation  can  make  a  thousand  serious  mistakes 
without  courting  dissolution.  When  policy  is 
centered  in  the  hands  of  an  autocrat  and  his 
clique,  the  death  or  blunder  of  one  man  may 
mean  national  disaster.  A  large  part  of  states¬ 
manship’s  negative  function  is  to  reduce  the  risk 
involved  in  the  nation’s  mistakes.  In  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  muddling  tactics  of  democracy  are  more 
efficient  than  autocracy’s  efficiency. 
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The  democratic  peoples  of  the  world  profess 
to  have  waged  the  world  war  in  dramatic  renun¬ 
ciation  of  autocracy.  But  every  great  renuncia¬ 
tion  is  in  danger  of  producing  a  great  reaction  to 
an  opposite  extreme.  In  our  infatuation  with 
democracy  we  must  not  degenerate  into  a  head¬ 
less  folk,  attempting  to  administer  our  common 
life  by  an  eternal  talk-fest,  which  is  at  once 
democracy’s  greatest  temptation  and  greatest 
peril.  We  must  somehow  effect  an  organization 
of  our  national  life  that  will  give  us  the  benefit 
of  autocracy  in  action  while  assurance  is  made 
doubly  sure  that  this  autocratic  promptness  of 
action  shall  have  its  roots  deep-set  and  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  soil  of  the  nation’s  common 
thought.  Upon  no  other  basis  can  we  regain  con¬ 
trol  of  our  drifting  civilization.  It  is  not  the 
strong  man’s  strength,  but  the  strong  man’s  irre¬ 
sponsibility  that  democracy  needs  to  fear.  And 
in  curbing  the  latter,  we  must  not  kill  the  former. 
The  implications  of  all  this  are  as  vital  in  the 
field  of  industrial  democracy  as  they  are  in  polit¬ 
ical  democracy. 

The  barrenness  of  the  political  soil  in  Ger¬ 
many,  that  political  infertility  of  the  mass  mind 
which  follows  an  autocratic  regime,  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  the  world  makes  up  its 
mind  how  it  is  going  to  act  toward  Germany 
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during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  If  popular 
leaders  arise  too  slowly  in  a  Germany  whose 
political  capacity  has  been  depleted  under  the 
old  autocracy,  it  is  inevitable  that  marked  reac¬ 
tions  will  come  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  spe¬ 
cious  efficiency  of  the  monarchy.  It  behooves 
the  rest  of  the  world,  therefore,  to  nurse  the  new 
Germany  through  its  transition  period,  helping 
to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  popular  politi¬ 
cal  capacity  may  be  generated. 
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THE  statesmanship  of  politics  and  of  indus¬ 
try  may  learn  much  from  the  statesman¬ 
ship  of  science.  If  statesmen  dealt  with  discon¬ 
tent  as  intelligently  as  scientists  deal  with  dis¬ 
ease,  we  should  be  the  masters  rather  than  the 
victims  of  events.  We  need  Simon  Flexners  of 
politics  and  Alexis  Carrels  of  industry.  Politi¬ 
cians  and  business  men  will  be  repaid  by  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  an  address  made  by  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner  before  the  Congress  of  American  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  on  methods  of  meeting  the 
menace  of  the  recurrent  influenza  epidemic. 

Strike  out  the  word  “influenza”  wherever  it 
occurs  in  the  address  and  substitute  any  one  of 
a  number  of  problems, — industrial  unrest,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  or  war, — and  the  address  be¬ 
comes  a  manual  of  methods  for  statesmen  and 
captains  of  industry  and  labor  leaders.  Here 
are  a  few  deductions  that  lie  within  easy  reach 
upon  a  first  reading  of  the  address. 
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First,  Dr.  Flexner  recognizes  that  disease  must 
be  dealt  with  at  its  source.  The  conquest  of  in¬ 
fluenza  is  not  merely  a  question  of  treating  cases, 
but  of  removing  causes.  He  says  that  the  only 
effective  method  of  fighting  a  disease  like  influ¬ 
enza  is  “central  rather  than  peripheral  control” ; 
that  is,  attacking  the  disease  at  its  source  with 
one  major  offensive  rather  than  with  a  series  of 
campaigns  after  the  disease  has  spread  to  widely 
scattered  centers.  Dr.  Flexner  recognizes,  of 
course,  that  the  good  Samaritanism  of  medicine 
must  rush  about  treating  cases  while  an  epidemic 
is  on,  but  he  urges  that  the  statesmanship  of 
medicine  “strive  for  the  high  achievement  not 
merely  of  parrying  the  blows  struck  by  destruc¬ 
tive  epidemics,  but  of  rendering  them  impotent 
to  strike  in  the  future.” 

In  this  principle  of  dealing  with  causes  rather 
than  effects  lies  the  first  law  and  the  final  test  of 
statesmanship.  The  political  and  industrial  life 
of  this  country  has  been  cursed  by  the  strange 
reluctance  of  leadership  to  deal  with  root  causes. 
Particularly  in  matters  of  industrial  discontent 
we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  hysterically  rush¬ 
ing  about  with  our  pill-bags  of  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion,  when  with  half  the  energy  we  might  have 
traced  the  industrial  difficulty  in  question  to  its 
“endemic  home”  and  there  killed  it  at  its  source. 
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Of  course  preventive  statemanship  makes  more 
stern  demands  upon  men  than  does  Jingo  op¬ 
portunism.  An  opportunist  can  conduct  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  lung  power;  a  statesman  must  bring 
brain  power  to  the  contest.  Swearing  at  Bolshe¬ 
vism,  for  instance,  is  so  much  easier  than  read¬ 
justing  our  industrial  system  in  the  interest  of 
greater  efficiency,  justice,  and  sanity!  Deifying 
Americanism  is  so  much  easier  than  even  de¬ 
fining  Americanism !  Small  minds  take  the 
easiest  way.  The  line  of  least  resistance  seems 
the  main  boulevard  of  politics.  But  the  great 
adventure  of  a  realistic  politics  is  an  unending 
search  for  sources. 

Second,  Dr.  Flexner  recognizes  that  the  cause 
of  disease  may  lie  far  from  its  breaking-out  point. 
In  the  modern  world  Boston  may  have  Bombay 
to  thank  for  an  epidemic.  Speaking  of  influenza, 
Dr.  Flexner  says,  “There  are  excellent  reasons 
for  regarding  the  endemic  home  of  influenza  to 
be  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  particular  the  border 
regions  between  Russia  and  Turkestan  .  .  . 

the  epidemics  of  recent  history  have  been  traced 
there  with  a  high  degree  of  conclusiveness.  From 
this  Eastern  home,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
decades,  a  migrating  epidemic  influenza  begins, 
moving  eastward  and  westward,  with  the  greater 
velocity  in  the  latter  direction.”  Here  again  is 
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a  principle  that  politicians  and  business  men  do 
well  to  heed  in  their  diagnoses  of  political  and 
industrial  ills.  The  world  is  strangely  knit  to¬ 
gether  today  by  rapid  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  and  by  the  frontier-crossing  agen¬ 
cies  of  credit,  contract,  capital,  and  corporate 
organization.  There  is  hardly  a  single  national 
problem,  political  or  economic,  that  does  not 
have  its  international  implications.  Just  now 
we  are  in  great  danger  of  ignoring  this  cardinal 
principle  of  modern  politics  and  contemporary 
economics. 

On  every  hand  there  are  bankrupt  and  peev¬ 
ishly  partizan  minds  counseling  us  to  sit  tight  as 
the  resolute  defenders  of  a  hermit  Americanism. 
One  can  only  pity  these  strangely  sundered  per¬ 
sons  whose  bodies  live  in  the  twentieth  century, 
their  minds  in  the  sixteenth.  They  seem  to  think 
that  nations  are  isolated  compartments,  with  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect  operating  within  their 
sealed  frontiers.  But  in  the  modern  world  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect  are  inter-state  laws.  I 
agree  with  much,  indeed  very  much,  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  at  Paris, 
but,  having  rejected  the  treaty  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  we  are  still  shut  up  to  an  inexorable 
choice  between  these  two  alternatives :  we  must 
become  either  the  plaything  of  world  forces  or 
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a  partner  in  their  control.  A  policy  of  isolation 
is  as  dead  as  the  dodo. 

No  sane  man  ever  wanted  America  to  under¬ 
write  an  unstable  and  inflammable  Europe,  but 
the  tragedy  of  American  politics  has  been  that 
the  critics  of  the  treaty  have  not  produced  a 
workable  alternative.  They  have  fired  the  house 
without  having  even  thought  of  the  blue-print 
for  a  new  structure.  The  one  thing  we  must 
realize  is  that  we  cannot  formulate  our  interna¬ 
tional  policy  without  venturing  outside  the  easy 
radius  of  the  parish  pump.  No  man  can  think 
intelligently  in  national  terms  today  without 
thinking  in  world  terms.  All  of  which  is  a  rather 
lengthy  aside  from  the  proposition  that  politi¬ 
cians  and  business  men  must  remember  that  in 
modern  times  the  cause  of  trouble  frequently 
lies  many  leagues  from  the  place  of  its  appear¬ 
ance. 

Third,  Dr.  Flexner  recognizes  that  any  ade¬ 
quate  attack  upon  disease  must  be  carried  on 
continuously  in  the  long  period  before  the  acute 
or  epidemic  stage  is  reached.  Speaking  of  the 
proposal  to  fight  influenza  at  its  source,  he  says, 
“According  to  this  proposal,  an  effort  at  control 
amounting  even  to  eventual  eradication  of  the 
diseases  in  the  regions  of  their  endemic  survival 
would  be  undertaken,  an  effort,  indeed,  not  occa- 
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sional  and  intensively  spasmodic,  as  during  the 
pandemic  excursions,  but  continuous  over  rela¬ 
tively  long  periods,  in  the  hope  that  the  seed 
beds,  as  it  were,  of  the  disease  might  be  destroyed. 

“That  such  an  effort  as  the  eradication  of  a 
serious  epidemic  disease  may  be  carried  through 
successfully,  the  experience  with  yellow  fever 
abundantly  proves.  In  attacking  that  disease, 
the  combat  was  not  put  off  until  its  epidemic 
spread  had  begun  and  until  new  territory,  such 
as  New  Orleans,  Jacksonville,  and  Memphis  had 
been  invaded;  but  the  attack  was  made  on  its 
sources  at  Havana,  Panama,  and  now  Guaya¬ 
quil,  to  which  endemic  points  the  extension  into 
new  and  neutral  territory  had  been  traced.” 

Once  more  here  is  a  cardinal  law  of  states¬ 
manship.  With  our  fatal  facility  for  improvising 
we  usually  wait  until  a  crisis  tumbles  things 
about  our  ears  before  we  stir  ourselves  into  ac¬ 
tion.  We  must  break  this  spell  of  the  immediate 
which  exercises  such  a  sinister  domination  over 
American  affairs.  The  time  to  break  a  strike  is 
twenty-five  years  before  it  is  called.  The  time 
to  stop  a  war  is  a  century  before  it  is  declared. 
We  must  think  less  about  the  arbitration  of  con¬ 
flicting  interests  and  more  about  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  common  interests.  We  must  learn  to 
anticipate  and  to  discount  crises.  Whether  in 
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industrial  or  international  relations,  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world  for  the  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  is  not  worth  a  rouble  unless  there  is  ade¬ 
quate  organization  for  the  prevention  of  dis¬ 
putes.  The  administrator,  not  the  judge,  is  the 
key  man  of  the  future. 

Fourth,  Dr.  Flexner  recognizes  that  the  masses 
must  have  the  mood  and  the  mind  to  cooperate 
with  the  scientist  before  disease  can  be  defeated. 
He  says,  “In  the  end  the  successful  imposition 
of  sanitary  regulations  involves  wide  coopera¬ 
tion;  and  until  the  majority  of  individuals  com¬ 
posing  a  community  is  brought  to  a  fair  level  of 
understanding  of  and  belief  in  the  measures  pro¬ 
posed,  serious  and  sustained  endeavor  to  enforce 
them  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.” 

Here,  certainly,  is  a  vital  suggestion  to  poli¬ 
ticians  and  business  men.  Perfect  policy  may 
go  on  the  rocks  because  the  popular  mind  fails 
to  realize  its  significance.  The  secret  diplomacy 
of  business  in  the  past  must  bear  much  of  the 
blame  for  popular  mistrust  of  big  business. 
The  significant  thing  about  the  principle  of  em¬ 
ployee-representation  in  industry  is  that  it  means 
more  open  diplomacy  in  business,  greater  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  workmen  in  the  responsibilities  and 
risks  and  intricacies  of  business  and  industry. 
With  all  the  cards  on  the  table,  workmen  will 
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have  greater  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  job  is  a  coupon-clipping  sinecure.  We 
stand  in  great  need  of  methods  and  machinery 
for  a  wide-spread  scattering  of  information  re¬ 
garding  the  problems  that  government  and  in¬ 
dustry  face.  Without  such  information  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses,  constructive  policy  must 
travel  a  difficult  road.  The  mind  and  the  mood 
of  the  masses  is  the  soil  of  policy.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  the  soil  is  fertile. 

Fifth,  Dr.  Flexner  recognizes  that  as  the  world 
moves  faster,  so  disease  moves  faster.  This  is 
the  argument  for  promptness  in  preventive  meas¬ 
ures.  He  says,  “In  Eastern  Russia  and  Turke¬ 
stan,  influenza  spread  with  the  pace  of  a  cara¬ 
van,  in  Europe  and  America  with  the  speed  of 
an  express  train,  and  in  the  world  at  large  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  ocean  liner ;  and  if  one  project 
forward  the  outcome  of  the  means  of  intercom¬ 
munication  of  the  near  future,  we  may  predict 
that  the  next  pandemic,  should  one  arise,  will 
extend  with  the  swiftness  of  an  airship.” 

We  must  learn  that  we  do  not  have  an  eternity 
at  our  disposal  in  which  to  meet  the  major  issues 
that  have  arisen  in  international  and  industrial 
life.  A  stage-coach  statesmanship  may  prove 
the  undoing  of  an  express-train  world.  Influ¬ 
enza  is  not  the  only  thing  that  spreads  with  epi- 
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demic  swiftness.  Social  unrest,  international 
hatreds,  military  and  naval  rivalries,  and  war 
are  similarly  contagious,  and  travel  with  all  the 
speed  of  modern  life.  We  simply  have  not  the 
time  to  waste  in  dabbling  with  specifics  and 
quack  nostrums.  The  times  require  prompt  and 
preventive  statesmanship. 

It  is  not  a  mere  trick  of  analogy  to  find  in 
disease  prevention  the  best  methods  of  political 
and  industrial  statesmanship.  As  some  one  has 
phrased  it,  while  disease  is  the  misery  of  the 
world,  the  misery  of  the  world  is  its  disease.  The 
miseries  of  poverty,  of  inefficiency,  of  injustice, 
and  of  war  are,  after  all,  pathologic  problems, 
and  must  be  met  with  the  same  scientific  methods 
Dr.  Flexner  proposes  in  the  world  fight  against 
the  world  plague  of  influenza.  The  mere  op¬ 
portunism  of  reactionary  politicians  and  gray 
minded  business  men  spells  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  suicide. 
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I 

IS  THE  ministry  losing  its  appeal  as  a  career 
for  men  of  mind  and  leadership?  Is  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  be  deserted?  Is  Christianity — at  least 
Protestant  Christianity — to  become  voiceless? 

There  is  clearly  an  increasing  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  superior  young  men  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry.  I  have  just  been  studying  the  results  of 
an  extensive  research  which  reveals  a  startlingly 
large  number  of  vacant  pulpits  in  the  United 
States,  and  shows  a  decreasing  registration  in  our 
Protestant  theological  seminaries,  just  at  the 
time  when  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
crowded  as  never  before.  All  this  is,  I  submit, 
of  great  social  significance  to  the  nation. 

Back  of  the  bare  statistics  of  this  research  lies 
a  story  of  profound  human  interest.  Some  day 
some  interested  publicist  will  give  us  a  significant 
book  on  the  problem  of  religious  leadership  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  not  be  a  book  of  spe- 
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cial  pleading,  but  a  book  of  super-reporting. 
These  statistical  tables  will  be  translated  into 
illuminating  stories  of  communities  of  “sheep 
without  a  shepherd,”  stories  of  communities  in 
which  religious  leadersip  has  failed  to  challenge 
either  the  mind  or  the  creative  moral  impulses  of 
the  people,  tragic  stories  of  great  spirits  broken 
by  the  economic  slavery  of  the  American  minis¬ 
try,  stories  of  ignorant  pulpits  starving  and  in¬ 
sulting  intelligent  pews,  and,  contrariwise,  of 
intelligent  pulpits  strangled  by  illiberal  pews, 
stories  of  clergymen  who  turn  their  churches  into 
retreats  for  mystics,  discussing  esoteric  doctrines 
that  bear  no  relation  to  modern  life,  while  lay¬ 
men  wait  for  interpretative  ethical  leadership  in 
the  mazes  of  present-day  political,  social,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  and  stories  of  equally  ineffec¬ 
tive  clergymen  who  turn  their  churches  into  mere 
reform  clubs,  arguing  for  planks  in  a  program 
without  stimulating  the  passion  that  will  incar¬ 
nate  the  proposals  in  constructive  action.  This 
book  will  dramatize  every  existing  type  of  re¬ 
ligious  leadership  in  the  country.  Without  argu¬ 
ment,  without  dogmatic  generalization,  it  will 
illustrate  the  futility  of  certain  types  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  desirability  of  other  types.  It  will 
be  an  indictment  not  only  of  certain  types  of 
clergymen,  but  of  certain  types  of  laymen  as  well. 
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It  will,  by  the  simple  reporting  of  facts,  give  us 
a  pretty  complete  picture  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  complete  story  of  the  innumerable  forces 
that  play  about  the  pulpit,  influencing  the  cour¬ 
age  and  timidity  of  the  ministry.  The  times  cry 
aloud  for  a  muck-raking  of  pulpit  and  pew  by 
an  honest  reporter.  No  other  single  thing,  if 
this  were  honestly  done,  would  give  so  great  an 
impetus  to  authentic  religion. 


II 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in 
the  judgment  of  many  church  leaders,  young  men 
are  less  and  less  inclined  to  enter  the  ministry. 

First,  the  influence  of  the  war.  This  assertion 
is  frequently  made,  but  in  no  case  have  I  found 
a  very  clear  or  convincing  statement  of  what  is 
meant  by  it.  The  war  is  pictured  as  a  instrument 
of  disillusion,  wrecking  the  faith  of  many  in  the 
power  of  things  spiritual.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  spiritual  renaissance  which  many  expected 
to  follow  the  war  failed  to  materialize. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  the  war  sent  the 
really  strong  men  back  stronger,  the  weak  men 
weaker.  I  doubt  that  the  war  had  any  very  direct 
effect  on  the  situation. 
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Second,  the  decline  in  the  economic  status  of 
the  minister.  The  disgracefully  low  salary 
schedule  of  American  clergymen  needs  no  em¬ 
phasis  here.  It  is  obvious.  Some  leaders  find 
grounds  for  hope  in  the  present  campaigns  for 
pension  funds  for  aged  ministers,  but  it  may  be 
asked,  in  passing,  whether  such  campaigns,  dra¬ 
matizing  as  they  do  the  difficult  economic  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  minister,  may  not  themselves  discour¬ 
age  many  prospective  candidates  for  the  min¬ 
istry. 

Third,  the  decline  in  the  social  influence  of  the 
clergy.  The  decline  in  the  minister’s  economic 
status  has  had  something  to  do  with  this,  no 
doubt,  but  many  factors,  too  involved  for  full 
consideration  in  a  casual  paper  like  this,  have 
entered  into  the  change  from  the  early  days, 
when  the  minister  was  the  dominant  personality 
in  the  community. 

Fourth,  the  increased  attractiveness  of  other 
professions.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  recent  years 
many  new  forms  of  religious  leadership  other 
than  the  ministry  have  been  developed,  as,  for 
instance,  secretaryships  in  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  social-welfare  work,  and 
the  like.  What  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  in 
most  discussions  of  our  depleted  ministry  is  the 
fact  that,  aside  from  such  strictly  religious  forms 
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of  leadership,  preaching  has  in  our  day  got  out¬ 
side  the  churches,  slipped  out  of  surplice  and 
pulpit,  and  found  many  new  and  secular  avenues 
of  expression.  Novelists,  dramatists,  college  pro¬ 
fessors,  university  presidents,  judges,  labor  lead¬ 
ers,  secretaries  of  state,  governors,  journalists, 
and  other  public  men  have  in  our  day  “preached” 
with  all  the  passionate  emphasis  of  Puritan  par¬ 
sons  on  the  moral  ideals  of  the  race.  Many  of 
these  men  would,  had  they  lived  in  early  New 
England,  have  entered  the  ministry.  Had  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  lived  in  the  New  England  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather,  his  preaching  of  “the  square  deal” 
would  doubtless  have  been  hurled  from  the  pulpit 
to  the  enlivening  of  many  a  somnolent  Puritan 
congregation.  Had  William  Jennings  Bryan 
lived  then,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  a  set¬ 
tled  pastor  instead  of  the  itinerant  political  evan¬ 
gelist  he  is  today.  Winston  Churchill’s  “The 
Inside  of  the  Cup”  would  doubtless  have  been 
delivered  from  a  pulpit  to  a  limited  congregation 
instead  of  reaching  a  best-seller-novel  audience. 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  the  playwright,  would 
in  earlier  days  have  turned  naturally  to  the  pulpit 
rather  than  to  the  stage  as  the  medium  for  the 
expression  of  his  servant-in-the-house  ideas.  As 
Governor  of  New  York,  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
preached  from  the  rostrums  of  county  fairs  and 
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political  mass  meetings  the  same  basic  moralities 
his  father  preached  for  forty  years  from  the  pul¬ 
pit.  When  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  layman,  became 
President  of  Princeton  University,  his  appeals 
to  the  conscience  and  idealism  of  its  young  men 
were  as  high  appeals  as  any  made  by  his  clerical 
predecessors.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  outstanding  leader  of  American  public 
life  who  has  exerted  a  dynamic  moral  influence 
upon  the  country  during  the  last  half  century 
who,  a  few  generations  ago,  would  not  have 
naturally  turned  to  the  ministry.  This  is  a 
sweeping  but,  I  think,  sound  statement.  Who 
will  say  that,  under  present  day  conditions,  any 
of  these  men  would  have  rendered  greater  or  as 
great  service  had  they  entered  the  pulpit?  But 
all  this,  although  in  ultimate  moral  effect  good, 
has  meant  a  turning  away  from  the  regular  min¬ 
istry  and  has  helped  to  create  the  present  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  empty  pulpit. 

Fifth,  the  lack  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
modern  pulpit.  The  pews  of  the  leading  churches 
in  all  of  our  communities  are  filled  with  men  who 
have  a  big  material  stake  in  the  existing  social 
and  economic  order.  Naturally  they  resent  reck¬ 
lessly  radical  attacks  upon  this  order  by  the  cler¬ 
gyman  whose  salary  they  pay.  Men  never  have 
and  never  will  cheerfully  pay  men  to  attack  them 
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or  their  interests.  A  certain  amount  of  such  con¬ 
servative  influence  upon  the  clergy,  as  upon 
school  teachers  and  editors,  is  salutary,  but  there 
is  no  danger  that  the  necessary  minimum  of  con¬ 
servative  safeguarding  will  ever  be  lacking.  The 
daneer  is  all  on  the  other  side.  The  danger  lies 
in  those  pew-holders  who  insist  upon  the 
preacher’s  sticking  exclusively  to  the  “old  gos¬ 
pel,”  by  which  they  really  mean  sticking  to  a 
safely  irrelevant  doctrinal  sermonizing  which 
will  not  disturb  their  Sunday  morning  devotions 
in  the  way  impertinent  discussions  of  “Chris¬ 
tianizing  the  social  order”  do.  The  danger  lies 
in  those  pew-holders  who  want  the  world  of  de¬ 
votion  and  the  world  of  dividends  kept  safely  dis¬ 
tinct  in  air-tight  compartments.  It  is  manifestly 
true  that  no  young  man  of  intellectual  insight 
and  sincerity  can  look  forward  with  any  degree 
of  satisfaction  to  a  limitation  of  his  public  utter¬ 
ances  to  pious  exhortations  to  abstract  morali¬ 
ties.  He  knows  that  under  such  limitations  he 
can  never  be  more  than  a  seller  of  rhetoric.  And 
whether  it  be  noble  or  ignoble,  religious  or  irre¬ 
ligious,  the  able  young  man  of  today  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  exclusive  task  of  “labeling  men  and 
women  for  transportation  to  a  realm  unknown” 
and  sedulously  avoiding  straightforward  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  reconstruction  of  human  soci- 
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ety  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  in  mind  when 
he  talked  of  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  on  earth. 

Sixth,  changes  in  religious  emphasis  during  the 
last  half-century.  The  Very  Reverend  H.  E.  W. 
Fosbroke,  dean  of  the  General  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  quoted  as  assert¬ 
ing  that  one  of  the  great  deterrents  to  entering 
the  ministry  today  is  the  fact  that  “many  of  the 
ablest  young  men  believe  that  the  churches  still 
insist  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures  which  conflicts  with  their  scientific  study 
at  college.”  This,  of  course,  is  not  true  in  any 
sweeping  sense,  but  it  is  true  enough  in  many 
quarters  of  the  church  to  make  it  not  wholly  an 
invalid  belief  on  the  part  of  our  young  men.  The 
constructive  scholars  of  the  church  have  never 
fully  met  their  duty  of  popularizing  the  results 
of  their  studies.  They  have  done  much  to  rescue 
Christianity  from  the  fogs  of  myth  and  mysti¬ 
cism,  but  they  have  not  done  their  full  duty  in 
trying  to  make  their  findings  the  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  mankind.  An  evangelism  of  scholarship 
has  been  lacking.  If  the  young  men  of  America 
knew  the  results  of  modern  Biblical  research, 
many  of  them  would  not  feel,  as  they  now  do, 
that  they  would  have  to  scrap  their  scientific 
training  if  they  entered  the  ministry. 
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Seventh,  the  feeling  that  ministers  are  made  a 
class  apart  and  “shunted  out  of  the  main  stream 
of  affairs  into  narrow  channels  of  merely  theo¬ 
logical  interest.”  This  goes  back  to  the  question 
whether  the  ministry  is  to  be  conceived  by  lay¬ 
men  and  by  clergymen  as  a  task  of  “exhortation 
to  abstract  moralities”  alone  or  a  task  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  “Christianizing  the  social  order”  as  well. 
Where  the  ministry  deals  with  abstract  morali¬ 
ties  alone,  clergymen  will  be  a  “class  apart,”  but 
when  it  fully  assumes  its  rightful  leadership  in 
the  morals  of  public  affairs,  this  apartness  will 
disappear. 

Eighth,  the  materialism  of  the  age.  This  is  an 
old  cry.  It  is  easy  to  damn  an  age  with  an  ad¬ 
jective,  but  to  call  our  time  materialistic  and  say 
that  passion  for  money,  for  comforts,  for  luxu¬ 
ries,  accounts  for  young  men’s  failure  to  enter 
the  ministry  in  which  there  are  no  financial  prizes 
is,  I  think,  shallow  reasoning.  I  believe  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  as  many  young  men 
of  intellectual  power  and  a  sense  of  social  respon¬ 
sibility  were  devoting  themselves  to  poorly  paid 
work  because  some  program  of  achievement  chal¬ 
lenges  their  interest  and  their  courage.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  young  men  in  government  service, 
in  scientific  laboratories,  in  journalism,  in  teach- 
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ing,  have  turned  their  backs  upon  more  profitable 
fields  because  they  have  found  a  challenge. 

Ninth,  the  lack  of  a  program,  with  anything 
near  the  unanimous  support  of  church  leaders, 
that  challenges  the  intelligent  faith  and  courage 
of  young  men. 

All  this  goes  back  to  the  statement  made  be¬ 
fore  that  young  men  will  be  interested  in  the  min¬ 
istry  if  it  is  stated  in  terms  of  concrete  contem¬ 
porary  affairs  as  well  as  in  terms  of  abstract 
preachments. 

Tenth,  the  decline  of  religious  life  in  the  home. 
On  this  point  there  is  room  for  wide  difference 
of  opinion.  There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in 
the  ritual  observances  of  religion  in  the  homes 
of  the  United  States.  The  modern  American 
family  does  not  assemble  daily  for  prayer  and 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  it  did  in  earlier  days,  and 
fewer  fathers  “say  grace”  at  the  table,  but  in 
fundamental  moral  atmosphere  and  in  whole¬ 
someness  of  outlook  upon  life  I  believe  that  mod¬ 
ern  American  family  life  is  preferable  to  the 
stern  ritualism  of  earlier  days. 

Eleventh,  the  failure  of  the  Inter-Church 
World  Movement.  It  is  pointed  out  that  young 
men  who  returned  from  the  war,  still  intending 
to  enter  the  ministry,  saw  this  greatest  plan  for 
Christian  unity  ever  attempted  go  to  wreck  and 
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ruin  through  denominational  jealousies,  petty 
animosities,  and  the  determined  opposition  of 
certain  lay  forces  who  disliked  its  dabbling  in 
social  and  economic  conditions.  This,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  certain  leaders,  shattered  the  faith  of 
many  young  men  in  the  power  of  the  church  to 
effect  genuine  readjustments  in  human  society. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  advanced 
by  prominent  churchmen  for  the  decreasing 
number  of  young  men  who  enter  the  ministry. 
They  make  a  rather  dark  picture.  The  one 
bright  spot  in  the  situation  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  more  liberal  seminaries  and  those  having 
university  connections  are  better  attended  than 
ever  before ;  while  many  of  the  conservative  semi¬ 
naries  are  searching  desperately  for  students  to 
fill  their  halls.  For  instance,  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
with  liberal  reputations  that  have  evoked  the 
disapproval  of  great  groups  of  churchmen,  are 
popular.  This  speaks  well  for  the  intellectual 
quality  of  the  students  who  have  chosen  these 
institutions. 


Ill 

I  want  to  conclude  this  paper  by  relating  the 
story  of  one  young  man  who  entered  the  minis- 
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try,  but  later  left  it  for  reasons  that  will  appear 
in  the  story.  He  has  never  wavered  from  the 
purposes  that  prompted  him  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry,  but  he  is  today  in  a  secular  position  from 
which  he  is  exerting  the  influence  he  had  hoped 
to  exert  through  the  ministry,  I  tell  his  story 
because  it  dramatizes,  I  think,  the  problem  con¬ 
fronting  many  young  men  today.  I  shall  call 
him  John  Gordon,  as  a  convenient  name  for  him 
to  hide  behind,  and  I  shall  call  the  old  doctor 
who  was  his  confidant  Dr.  Ambrose.  The  story, 
however,  is  “from  the  life,”  as  he  has  told  it  to 
me  several  times,  and  as  I  watched  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

Gordon  had  packed  his  church  to  standing- 
room  capacity.  Men  who  had  not  darkened 
church  doors  for  years  became  ardent  attend¬ 
ants,  but  many  of  the  “regulars”  in  his  church 
grew  doubtful.  The  instinct  of  heresy-hunting, 
seemingly  as  inseparable  from  some  natures  as 
hunger  or  thirst,  began  to  manifest  itself.  It 
was  not  that  Gordon  had  attacked  or  denied  any 
of  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  theology.  He  had 
ignored  them.  He  rarely  referred,  save  in  the 
reading  of  a  lesson  or  the  taking  of  a  text,  to 
the  incidents  of  Bible  times.  He  talked  a  good 
deal  about  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  but  always 
in  terms  of  candid  intimacy  that  left  the  impres- 
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sion  that  he  was  discussing  a  contemporary 
living  leader.  He  talked  much  of  the  Christian¬ 
izing  of  American  society,  American  politics,  and 
American  industry.  What  he  said  was  shot 
through  with  an  ethical  passion  that  gripped  and 
moved  the  unchurched  who  crowded  to  hear  him. 
There  was  about  him  something  reminiscent  of 
the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  He  seemed  to  share 
their  sense  of  reality,  and  to  burn  with  their  hot 
hatred  of  the  futile  formalism  into  which  religion 
tends  to  fall. 

But  this  seemed  not  to  impress  the  “regulars” 
of  his  parish.  Unfortunately  for  Gordon,  he  was 
ministering  to  a  community  that  was  one  of  those 
hermetically  sealed  pockets  of  population,  still 
to  be  found  in  our  country,  into  which  had  fil¬ 
tered  nothing  of  that  modern  thought  which  is 
rescuing  Christianity  from  the  hair-splitting  the¬ 
ologians  and  sinister  interests  who  have  colored  it 
with  their  prejudices  or  bent  it  to  their  purposes. 
He  was  talking  a  new  language,  and  they  missed 
the  ancient  accents.  That  it  was  the  language 
of  the  founder  of  their  church  was  not  apparent 
to  them.  His  sermons  did  not  “sound  like  the 
regular  preaching  we’ve  been  used  to.”  He  had 
likewise  been  severely  criticized  by  several  of  his 
fellow-ministers.  He  was  disturbed. 
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In  his  difficulty  he  turned  for  counsel  to  the 
one  man  in  town  who,  he  felt,  would  understand 
him — old  Dr.  Ambrose,  who  was  of  that  passing 
type  of  “family  physician”  to  whom  one  instinc¬ 
tively  turns  for  counsel,  although  the  matter  may 
lie  outside  medicine  or  health.  He  went  to  the 
old  doctor’s  home  one  evening. 

“Well,  well,  my  boy,  what’s  up  now?”  queried 
the  old  doctor  as  Gordon  entered  the  room. 
“Been  burning  the  midnight  oil  and  not  playing 
fair  with  stomach  and  nerves?” 

“No,  not  that,”  Gordon  replied.  “I  was  never 
more  fit  in  my  life,  but  I’m  up  against  something 
that  involves  my  whole  future.  It’s  about  my 
church.” 

The  old  doctor  had  been  watching  young  Gor¬ 
don’s  career  with  sympathetic  interest  and  sus¬ 
pected  what  was  coming,  for  he  knew  the  town 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  Gordon  had  to 
work.  But  from  long  experience,  he  knew  that 
the  first  thing  to  do  with  a  troubled  mind  is  to 
lead  it  to  unburden  itself  of  its  story. 

“Have’nt  begun  to  doubt  the  gospel,  have  you, 
my  boy?”  he  angled. 

“Far  from  that,  Doctor,”  Gordon  replied 
quickly,  “but  some  of  the  men  of  my  church  and 
some  of  my  fellow-ministers  think  I  haven’t  been 
preaching  it.” 
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“And  what  is  it  that  you’ve  been  saying  now 
that  they  object  to?” 

“Oh,  they  don’t  seem  to  object  to  what  I’ve 
been  saying.  It’s  what  I  haven  t  been  saying 
that  worries  them,”  explained  Gordon.  “They 
say  I’ve  left  Christianity  out  of  my  preaching. 
They  say  that  what  I’ve  been  preaching  is  all 
right  in  its  way,  but  that  it  isn’t  Christianity. 
They  want  more  ‘doctrinal’  sermons.” 

“Come  to  think  of  it,  it’s  a  fact;  you  haven’t 
preached  a  ‘doctrinal’  sermon  since  you’ve  been 
here,”  said  the  old  doctor.  “Why  don’t  you  give 
us  a  series  on  ‘The  Modern  Point  of  View  in  The¬ 
ology,’  or  something  like  that?  You’d  help  a  lot 
of  us  to  straighten  out  our  thinking.  There’s 
a  lot  of  rubbish  in  the  attic  that  a  fresh,  clear 
mind  like  yours  could  help  us  clear  out.” 

“Because,”  Gordon  answered  decisively,  “that 
isn’t  my  idea  of  the  preacher’s  job.  It  isn’t  bad 
theology  that’s  hurting  the  world  and  hamstring¬ 
ing  the  church  most;  it’s  too  much  theology. 
The  doctrine-makers  have  disfigured  Christian¬ 
ity  almost  beyond  recognition.  They’ve  put  into 
the  mouths  of  us  preachers  a  vocabulary  that  has 
little  more  relation  to  the  original  Christianity 
of  the  Carpenter  than  the  Greek  alphabet  has 
to  the  Chinese  language.  Sooner  or  later  we 
preachers  will  have  to  scrap  that  vocabulary. 
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We  can  go  on  trying  to  pour  new  meanings  into 
the  old  phrases,  but  there’s  a  limit  to  that  sort 
of  thing.  Stripping  ancient  dogmas  of  their  su¬ 
perstition  may  be  a  wonderful  intellectual  sport, 
but  there’s  a  bigger  thing  to  be  done.  What  good 
does  it  do  to  ‘modernize’  a  lot  of  doctrines  that 
are  themselves  perversions  of  Christianity? 
What  we  need  isn’t  a  reconstruction  of  theology, 
but  a  rediscovery  of  Christianity.” 

“But,  my  boy,”  argued  the  old  doctor,  “that 
can’t  be  done  without  a  frank  handling  of  these 
doctrines  that  you  say  have  disfigured  Christi¬ 
anity.  You  can’t  lay  the  foundations  for  a  new 
building,  you  know,  until  you’ve  wrecked  the  old 
and  removed  the  debris.” 

“You’re  right,  of  course,”  Gordon  said 
thoughtfully,  “but  that  can’t  be  done  from  the 
pulpit.  Let  the  scholars  do  that.  The  people  are 
so  wedded  to  the  old  catch-words  that  the 
preacher  who  attacks  them  simply  stirs  up  an 
antagonism  and  distrust  that  prevent  his  exert¬ 
ing  any  positive  influence.  The  only  thing  we 
preachers  can  do,  if  we  want  to  restore  original 
Christianity,  is  to  ignore  this  mass  of  theology 
and  allow  all  that  is  unreal  to  die  of  its  own  un¬ 
reality.  But,  I  must  admit,  such  tactics  have 
failed  in  my  case.” 
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“Well,  Gordon,  my  boy,”  finally  counseled  the 
old  doctor,  “you’re  ahead  of  your  time  in  a  com¬ 
munity  like  this.  What  you’ll  have  to  do  is  to 
get  out  of  this  sort  of  community  and  out  of  the 
denomination  you’re  in  and  go  to  one  of  these 
independent  liberal  churches  in  a  larger  city.” 

Young  Gordon  had  not  thought  of  this  possi¬ 
bility.  Maybe  here  was  a  way  out.  But  some 
months  later,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  an  independent  liberal  church  which  con¬ 
ducted  its  services  in  a  down-town  theater  of  a 
certain  large  city,  he  saw  the  matter  differently. 
I  talked  with  him  when  he  was  considering  the 
offer. 

“I  am  afraid,”  he  said,  “that  this  isn’t  the 
happy  solution  it  looks.  A  few  months,  a  year 
maybe,  in  this  liberal  church,  and  I’d  have  this 
fight  all  over  again.  It  would  only  postpone  the 
difficulty.” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  different  in  a  liberal  church?” 
I  asked. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  think  it  would  be  in 
the  long  run.  This  city  crowd  is  liberal,  but  in 
one  direction  only.  They’ve  revolted  against  the 
impossible  dark  doctrines  about  the  hereafter,  but 
they’re  still  thinking  of  Christianity  in  terms  of 
a  set  of  doctrines  to  be  believed.  They  wouldn’t 
want  me  to  preach  infant  damnation  or  anything 
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like  that ;  they’re  past  the  idea  of  God  as  a  vin¬ 
dictive  baby-killer.  But  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
fresh  thinking  not  only  about  Christianity  and 
the  hereafter,  but  about  Christianity  and  the  here 
and  now  as  well.  Christianity  has  something  to 
say  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  individual  man. 
That’s  where  the  shoe  pinches.  It’s  Christian¬ 
ity’s  message  to  society  that’s  been  side-tracked 
for  so  long.  And  that’s  the  message  that  will 
most  quickly  get  a  man  into  trouble  with  his 
board  of  trustees.” 

“Isn’t  it  a  challenge  to  your  personality,  tact, 
diplomacy,  technic?”  I  asked. 

“A  smooth,  diplomatic  manner,”  he  countered, 
“will  often  succeed  in  putting  over  ideas  if  the 
ideas  conflict  with  men’s  beliefs  only,  but  when 
your  ideas  conflict  with  men’s  interests,  it’s  a 
different  story.  I  am  about  convinced  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  preach  the  original 
Christianity  of  the  Carpenter  in  all  its  naked 
challenge  to  modern  society  and  long  remain  the 
popular  and  enthusiastically  supported  head  of 
any  organization.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  Car¬ 
penter  himself  would  last  six  months  as  pastor  of 
this  liberal  church  to  which  I’ve  been  invited. 
Not  that  he’d  preach  the  old  theology  they’ve 
left  behind.  He  wouldn’t.  He  didn’t.  But  they 
would  regard  him  as  a  dangerous  agitator.” 
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The  upshot  of  the  affair  was  that  Gordon  en¬ 
tered  a  secular  profession. 

“Why  did  you  leave  the  ministry?”  somebody 
asked  him  several  years  later. 

“I  didn’t,”  Gordon  replied.  “I  left  the  pulpit 
and  entered  the  ministry.” 

Was  it  cowardice  or  clarity  of  insight  that  dic¬ 
tated  his  decision?  Opinions  will  differ  widely. 
I  leave  the  story  without  comment. 
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THE  most  perilous  disease  in  the  world  is  not 
leprosy,  but  lopsidedness.  Inadequate  and 
perverted  information  leading  to  misplaced  em¬ 
phasis  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  tragic  blunders 
in  political  and  industrial  policy.  We  have  long 
been  criticized  as  a  nation  that  reads  in  head¬ 
lines  and  thinks  in  catch-words,  by  which  indict¬ 
ment  is  meant  that  the  average  American  forms 
his  opinions  upon  a  too  narrow  base  of  facts. 
We  have  been  charged  with  the  sin  of  superfici¬ 
ality.  We  do  our  thinking,  it  is  alleged,  under 
the  tutelage  of  some  newspaper  that  reflects  faith¬ 
fully,  and  faithfully  fosters,  our  particular  preju¬ 
dices.  The  typical  American  conversation  on 
public  affairs  opens  with  “  I  see  by  the  paper.” 
Whatever  its  extent,  this  dependence  upon  the 
daily  paper  for  our  opinions  would  be  bad 
enough;  but  of  late  the  journalistic  basis  of 
American  opinion  has  become  still  narrower. 

Hitherto  we  may  have  taken  our  opinions 
from  a  daily  paper  that  confirmed  us  in  our  gen- 
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era!  conservatism  or  radicalism,  but  we  are  more 
and  more  taking  our  opinions  from  trade  and 
professional  and  craft  journals  that,  despite  the 
most  honest  of  editorial  intentions,  must  be 
classified  as  the  journalism  of  special  pleading. 
It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  “I  see  by  the  paper.” 
With  the  farmer  it  is  “I  see  by  my  farm  paper.” 
With  the  manufacturer  is  is  “I  see  by  my  manu¬ 
facturer’s  journal.”  With  the  banker  it  is  “I  see 
by  my  financial  magazine.” 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  need,  and 
need  desperately,  in  this  country  just  now  it  is 
an  intelligent  interclass  understanding.  Charles 
Moreau  Harger,  in  the  “New  York  Evening 
Post,”  reported  some  very  interesting  facts  re¬ 
garding  this  development  of  class  journalism  and 
its  contribution  toward  social  unrest  and  misun¬ 
derstanding.  He  asserts  that  the  list  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journals,  at  the  moment  of  counting,  showed 
over  four  thousand  class  publications,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  unambitious  bulletins  to  im¬ 
pressive  magazines.  He  says :  “The  dealer  in 
awnings  or  wall  paper,  in  coal  or  fish,  the  horse- 
shoer,  philatelist,  auctioneer,  grocer,  banker, 
farmer,  electrical  engineer,  nurse,  garment 
maker,  steel  or  coal  worker,  stone  cutter,  house¬ 
wife,  railway  employee,  milliner,  lawyer,  dentist, 
priest,  labor  union  member,  and  a  hundred  other 
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classes  have  prepared  for  their  business  reading 
publications  well  edited,  brimful  of  information 
concerning  their  craft — and  sometimes  tinctured 
with  propaganda  that  reaches  exactly  the  most 
fertile  field  for  its  germination.” 

Now,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  editors  of 
these  class  or  craft  publications  are  class-con¬ 
scious  designers  with  a  narrow  outlook.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  their  living  too  close  to  their 
particular  problem  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
special  pleading.  Mr.  Harger,  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  saw  repeated  evidence  of  the  inter-class 
misunderstanding  that  class  journalism  may 
produce.  A  producer  said  to  him:  “I  see  in  my 
farm  paper  that  there  is  less  money  in  raising 
feed  than  in  selling  it.  Something  ought  to  be 
done  to  regulate  the  middleman.”  Within  an 
hour  a  grocer,  discussing  his  high  prices,  said: 
“My  merchant’s  paper  says  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  the  big  end  of  the  profits  these  days.  The 
prices  ought  to  be  fixed  for  his  products.”  Mul¬ 
tiply  these  incidents  in  the  light  of  the  increasing 
thousands  of  class  publications,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  warped  judgment  that  may  result  and 
the  unrest  that  may  be  stimulated. 

It  would  be  a  salutary  move  if  we  could  elimi¬ 
nate  a  few  tons  of  the  irrelevant  material  dis¬ 
gorged  annually  from  our  government  printing- 
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presses  and  use  the  money  saved  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  digest  of  the  editorial  opinions  in  the 
mass  of  class  and  craft  publications,  and  in  a 
wide-spread  distribution  of  such  a  digest,  so  that 
we  might  see  the  other  man’s  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Harger  quotes  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
public  utilities  in  the  Middle  West  as  saying: 
“I  do  not  excuse  myself  from  one-sided  reading. 
To  my  desk  come  many  journals  devoted  to  our 
particular  business.  Naturally  their  influence 
is  to  make  their  readers  feel  that  the  public  utility 
is  today  struggling  under  heavier  and  more  un¬ 
fair  burdens  than  any  other.  But  my  farmer 
patron  reads  a  farm  paper  which  tells  him  that 
the  public  utility  is  favored  and  the  agriculturist 
is  discriminated  against  unduly.  We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  patrons  among  railway  men — their 
magazines  apparently  lead  them  to  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  prosperity  of  the  public  utility  and 
the  hampering  conditions  of  the  employee. 

“Now,  it  would  be  a  most  educating  and  help¬ 
ful  influence  if  I  could  read  the  farmer’s  paper 
and  the  railway  man’s  magazine,  and  they  could 
study  my  public  service  journal.  Each  would 
obtain  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  other 
man’s  problems — and  the  country  today  greatly 
needs  this  knowledge,  with  the  accompanying 
broader  outlook  in  business  conditions.” 
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The  bad  influence  of  class  journalism  in  the 
fostering  of  misunderstanding  between  classes  is 
not  a  question  of  bad  intentions  on  the  part  of 
editors  and  publishers.  It  is  merely  one  of  the 
penalties  we  have  to  reckon  with  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  specialization  of  modern  life.  Specialization 
is  at  once  the  hope  and  the  peril  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation. 

Specialization  in  industry  has  made  the  pres¬ 
ent  vast  machinery  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  possible,  but  it  has  also  produced  the  ma¬ 
chine  slave  who  goes  to  a  daily  task  that  chal¬ 
lenges  him  to  creative  work  no  more  than  it  chal¬ 
lenges  a  cog  on  a  wheel.  Specialization  in  edu¬ 
cation  has  made  possible  a  pushing  further  of 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  but  it  has  also  given 
us  the  sterile  Ph.  D.  training  that  has  been  a 
nearly  fatal  handicap  to  education  in  our  colleges 
of  liberal  arts,  the  sort  of  training  that  Mr.  Lea¬ 
cock  says  demands  that  the  graduate  student  de¬ 
vote  his  whole  mind  to  “the  study  of  the  left  foot 
of  the  garden  frog,  or  to  the  use  of  the  ablative  in 
Tacitus,  or  to  the  history  of  the  first  half  hour 
of  the  Reformation.”  Specialization  in  journal¬ 
ism  has  given  us  access  to  a  mass  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation  respecting  our  specific  tasks  that  we 
would  never  find  in  a  general  journalism,  but  it 
has  ministered  to  inter-class  misunderstanding. 
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We  cannot  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock. 
We  cannot  return  to  handicraft  methods  and  re¬ 
vert  to  small-scale  production.  We  cannot  re¬ 
turn  to  the  simple  curriculum  of  the  small  college 
of  earlier  days.  We  will  not  close  the  editorial 
offices  of  our  class  and  craft  publications. 
There  is  no  simple  solution  of  the  problems  raised 
by  specialization.  But  it  is  of  value  for  us  to 
remind  ourselves  now  and  then  of  the  dangers 
that  attend  specialization.  Particularly  in  this 
matter  of  general  and  class  journalism  it  be¬ 
hooves  us,  as  editors,  to  bring  to  our  task  an  in¬ 
telligent  tolerance,  a  fine  justice  of  judgment,  and 
a  catholic  sympathy  with  divergent  points  of 
view,  and,  as  readers,  always  to  allow  for  the 
specialist’s  unconscious  bias. 
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ONE  of  the  characteristics  of  our  time  is  an 
awakening  to  a  greater  consciousness  of 
its  rights  and  powers  on  the  part  of  the  public — 
that  part  of  our  national  life  which  we  know  ex¬ 
ists,  although  we  can  never  quite  locate  or  with 
certainty  define  it.  This  new  assertiveness  of 
the  public  is  not  merely  a  defensive  tactic  against 
the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  organized  capital  and  organized  labor;  it 
is  a  fresh  development  of  our  national  dogma  of 
the  supremacy  of  public  opinion.  The  American 
experiment  in  democracy  may  quite  justly  be 
described  as  a  search  for  methods  that  will  make 
public  opinion  articulate  and  ascendant.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  constant  reference  to  himself  as 
the  “spokesman”  of  the  American  people  bore 
testimony  to  the  deeply  rooted  conviction  that 
in  America  the  sovereign  power  rests  in  the  will 
of  the  people  or  public  opinion. 

This  national  dogma  we  accept  with  the  un¬ 
critical  approval  accorded  most  dogmas.  We  as- 
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sume  that  in  this  democracy  public  opinion 
makes,  amends,  and  repeals  the  laws,  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  But  the  relation  and  responsibility 
of  public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  actual  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  so  naively  dismissed. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  law  usually  lags 
behind  public  opinion.  Our  national  self-criti¬ 
cism  is  a  swifter  process  than  our  law-making. 
At  any  given  time  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a 
nation’s  body  of  laws  is  an  inadequate  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  best  moral  and  social  convictions. 
And  when  occasionally,  through  the  adroit  and 
insistent  efforts  of  propagandist  groups,  a  law 
does  run  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  it  usually  remains  a  dead  letter  until  public 
opinion  catches  up  with  it. 

It  would  mark  a  genuine  advance  in  the  art 
of  democratic  government  if  we  could  devise 
ways  and  means  of  making  full  use  of  the  enorm¬ 
ous  power  that  resides  in  that  advanced  public 
opinion  which  has  not  at  the  moment  been  crys¬ 
tallized  into  law.  We  do,  of  course,  make  some 
use  of  this  power  for  social  control  through  our 
newspapers,  our  magazines,  and  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  our  public  leaders ;  but  relatively  our 
public  opinion,  between  the  time  it  is  really 
formed  and  the  time  when  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  statute-books,  is  a  wasted  resource.  It  is 
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undoubtedly  possible  to  go  beyond  our  present 
hit-or-miss  use  of  this  opinion  by  the  devising  of 
a  new  technic  or  new  methods  for  its  use. 

Mr.  John  Zorn  has  made  the  simple  conten¬ 
tion  that  government  should  be  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  by  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  and  has  suggested  a  drastic  reform  of 
the  English  laws  of  slander  and  libel  as  one  step 
in  that  direction.  He  says  that  “under  our  pres¬ 
ent  system,  great  rascality  is  possible  without  a 
man’s  actually  contravening  the  law,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  laws  that  will  catch  every 
scoundrel,  while  if  he  be  exposed,  his  exposer 
runs  the  risk  of  libel  action.” 

Mr.  Zorn  illustrates  a  specific  proposal  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  an  extra-legal  practice  common  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  during  our  Civil  war,  when  greenback  pa¬ 
per  currency  was  the  legal-tender  money  of  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  great  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  greenbacks,  Californians  de¬ 
manded  that  all  transactions  in  their  State  be 
conducted  on  a  gold  payment  basis.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  John  Brown  owed  Tom  Jones  a  thousand 
dollars,  Brown  could  tender  Jones  a  thousand 
dollars  in  greenbacks  (actually  worth  in  gold 
about  three  hundred  dollars),  and  according  to 
law  Jones  was  obliged  to  accept  the  greenbacks 
as  full  payment  of  the  debt.  But  public  opinion 
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in  California  found  a  way  to  make  the  “legal” 
obligation  a  full  “moral”  obligation.  The  next 
day  Jones  would  run  the  following  advertisement 
in  the  local  newspaper:  “I,  Thomas  Jones,  have 
been  paid  by  my  debtor,  John  Brown,  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  greenbacks.”  Straightway  the 
community  would  stop  Brown’s  credit.  Brown 
had  acted  entirely  “within  the  law”  in  paying  his 
debt  in  greenbacks,  but  the  moral  judgment  of 
the  community  demanded  dollar  for  dollar  in 
gold,  and  found  a  perfectly  moral  method  for 
getting  it.  Californians  found  a  way  to  use  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  for  social  control,  although  that  opin¬ 
ion  had  not  at  the  time  been  formulated  by  the 
legislator. 

With  this  California  practice  in  mind,  Mr. 
Zorn  suggests  that  “under  proper  restrictions, 
this  principle  of  advertisement  of  a  man’s  acts 
might  be  most  usefully  applied.  If  Smith  felt 
aggrieved  by  his  neighbor  Robinson’s  action,  he 
should  have  the  chance  of  stating  his  case  to  a 
jury,  presided  over  by  an  impartial  chairman 
.  .  .  and  if  there  were  no  legal  grievance,  but 

a  genuine  moral  one,  the  jury  might  record  their 
opinion  on  Robinson’s  action,  and  Smith  be  free 
to  advertise  the  censure.” 

Here,  then,  is  a  problem  for  the  student  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  social  control :  How  can  we 
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make  use  of  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind  in 
the  interim  between  its  formulation  in  men’s 
minds  and  its  transfer  to  statute  books?  How 
can  we  use  the  sword  of  blame  while  waiting  for 
the  policeman’s  club? 
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ANY  proposal  that  looks  toward  the  intro- 
.XA-duction  of  greater  intelligence  into  the 
handling  of  our  foreign  relations,  diplomatic  or 
commercial,  deserves  our  serious  and  sustained 
attention.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  has  made 
such  a  suggestion.  Let  us  get  Mr.  Vanderlip’s 
proposal  clearly  before  us,  and  then  see  whether 
or  not  our  present  foreign-affairs  machinery 
needs  overhauling  to  the  extent  he  suggests. 
Also,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  extending  Mr.  Vanderlip’s  idea  to  a 
broader  field. 

This  is  the  Vanderlip  proposal — the  creation  of 
a  “Council  of  Foreign  Relations”  that  would  be, 
in  effect,  a  super-Senate.  This  new  body  would 
take  over  from  the  Senate  its  present  powers  re¬ 
specting  foreign  affairs.  This  council  would 
have  a  membership  of  thirty  men  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  country  for  terms  of  ten  years  each. 
Three  members  would  retire  every  year,  their 
place  being  filled  by  elections,  thus  giving  the 
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country  a  truly  continuous  and  experienced  body. 
The  council  would  be  in  session  continuously  in 
Washington,  but  fifteen  of  its  thirty  members 
would  always  be  abroad,  studying  at  first-hand 
the  problems  of  American  foreign  relations, 
maintaining  intimate  contact  with  the  leaders 
of  world  thought,  keeping  fresh  facts  constantly 
before  our  Government’s  diplomatic  general 
staff,  which  this  council  would  be.  The  council 
would  supervise  the  administration  of  the  State 
Department,  and  the  confirmation  of  ambassa¬ 
dors  would  rest  with  it. 

Now,  what  are  the  weaknesses  of  our  present 
plan  for  handling  foreign  affairs?  I  am  thinking 
now  only  of  the  role  the  Senate  plays  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  this : 
under  our  present  outworn  and  hopelessly  un¬ 
realistic  system  of  electing  senators,  a  sort  of 
catch-as-catch-can  grabbing  of  “prominent”  men 
from  meaningless  geographical  areas,  it  is  only 
by  chance  that  we  elect  men  to  the  Senate  who 
are  at  all  equipped  intellectually  or  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  deal  with  world  affairs.  As  likely  as  not 
we  place  our  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
Senate  committee  made  up  of  small-town  law¬ 
yers  who  have  never  traveled  extensively,  who 
cannot  read  or  speak  any  language  other  than 
English,  who  are  not  students  of  world  history 
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or  world  economics — men  who  bring  to  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  a  planet  the  vision  of  a  parish.  We  need 
some  method  that  will  mean  the  selection  of  men 
upon  the  basis  of  their  actual  equipment  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  foreign  affairs.  We  need  provision  for 
constant  contact  between  our  foreign-affairs  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  the  foreign  field.  On  these  two 
points  Mr.  Vanderlip’s  proposal  is  sound. 

Our  State  Department  is  not  a  genuine  min¬ 
istry  of  foreign  affairs.  Too  frequently  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  is  only  a  sort  of  page  or  errand- 
boy  for  the  President.  Our  State  Department 
personnel  does  not  measure  up  to  the  task.  Nor 
will  it  under  the  present  scheme. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  very  difficult  to  convince 
the  Senate  that  it  should  give  any  of  its  powers 
to  a  “council  of  foreign  relations.”  Mr.  Van- 
derlip  recognizes  this,  and  has  said,  “Now,  let 
me  answer  right  off  why  I  think  this  plan  might 
be  politically  possible.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
would  be  idle  to  think  that  you  could  get  the 
Senate  to  agree  to  the  abrogating  of  any  of  its 
powers,  but  if  there  were  thirty  men  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  who  might  go  into  a  super-Senate,  and  if 
there  were  ninety-six  men  in  the  Senate  who 
thought  they  might,  they  might  look  with  some 
complacency  on  the  creation  of  this  new  body.” 

Another  thing  that  makes  some  more  intelli- 
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gent  and  informed  handling  of  our  diplomacy 
essential  is  this :  today  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  before  us  is  the  cooperative  economic  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  world.  And  the  regrettable  fact 
is  that  traditional  diplomacy  is  blocking  this 
economic  reorganization.  Arm-chair  diplomats 
with  indoor  minds  are  simply  incapable  of  a 
world-outlook.  Only  men  specifically  chosen  for 
the  handling  of  world  affairs,  men  with  world 
minds,  men  who  are  going  about  the  world  study¬ 
ing  the  situation  internationally,  can  think  in 
world  terms.  If  every  nation  had  such  a  board 
of  political  and  economic  engineers  as  Mr.  Van- 
derlip  suggests,  we  would  achieve  disarmament, 
a  real  League  of  Nations,  real  peace,  and  real 
prosperity  without  the  tragic  delay  that  the  pa¬ 
rochial  partisans  are  causing  today. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  political  government  is 
in  a  bad  way  just  now.  It  is  archaic  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
needs  overhauling,  reorganization  in  the  light  of 
its  new  tasks.  We  need  selected  officials  fitted 
to  specific  tasks  instead  of  elected  persons  whose 
chief  asset  and  qualification  is  their  facility  as 
campaigners. 

Such  a  body  as  Mr.  Vanderlip  proposes  is  as 
greatly  needed  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  as  in 
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diplomacy.  Our  vaunted  business  sagacity  seems 
to  take  a  vacation  when  it  faces  some  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  challenges  of  foreign  trade.  We  think 
in  big  figures  and  all  that,  but  we  seem  reluctant 
to  study  the  intimate  aspects  of  our  markets  and 
to  adapt  our  goods,  their  package,  and  their  pres¬ 
entation  to  our  markets.  During  the  war  our 
foreign  trade  expanded  greatly.  We  entered 
many  new  fields  not  primarily  because  our  goods 
or  our  salesmanship  were  superior,  but  because 
war  had  clogged  other  channels  of  trade  and 
blockaded  other  sources.  Now,  with  all  the  na¬ 
tions  back  in  the  field,  we  must  face  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  competition  in  commercial  intelligence 
and  strategy. 

With  utter  disregard  of  the  peculiar  needs  of 
our  market,  we  will  ship  a  breakfast  food  to  India 
in  paper  boxes  that  are  not  impervious  to  damp¬ 
ness,  worms,  or  bugs.  Our  shipment  brings  from 
the  importer  specific  suggestions  for  packing  the 
boxes  in  large  tin-lined  cases  to  insure  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  India  in  good  condition.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  are  ignored,  the  spoiled  shipment  is  thrown 
to  the  sacred  cows  of  Bombay,  and  a  customer  is 
lost.  All  this  slovenliness  of  commercial  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  face  of  swarms  of  careful  students 
from  Japan  and  other  exporting  countries  who 
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are  in  India  sending  back  to  their  home  indus¬ 
tries. 

Our  Government  might  well  maintain  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  foreign  relations  with  two  grand  divisions, 
an  economic  and  a  political.  Both  in  diplomacy 
and  in  business  we  must  replace  the  village  mind 
with  the  world  mind.  Small-town  shopkeeper 
methods  in  foreign  trade  and  country  lawyer  tac¬ 
tics  in  foreign  political  affairs  will  spell  ruin  to 
any  nation. 
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BIOGRAPHY  is  a  reviving  art.  That  is  to 
say  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  writing  and  reading  of  biographies. 
Among  the  successes  of  the  last  few  publishing 
seasons  certain  biographies  and  autobiographies 
come  readily  to  mind.  Emerson  suggested  that 
institutions  are  but  the  lengthened  shadows  of 
men,  and  for  that  reason  biography  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  most  direct  roads  to  the  heart 
of  the  great  periods  and  the  great  problems  of 
history. 

There  is  one  biography  that  is  sadly  needed 
now — a  biography  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This 
suggestion  may  not  reveal  its  point  readily  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  book-shelves  are 
crowded  with  innumerable  volumes  that  purport 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  life  and  public  activity  of 
the  Nazarene.  But  there  is,  I  believe,  an  urgent 
social  reason  why  another  “Life”  of  this  central 
figure  of  history  should  be  written. 

Through  several  centuries  Christianity  worked 
its  way  over  a  Jericho  road  that  was  infested  with 
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philosophical  and  theological  thieves  who  seemed 
bent  upon  stealing  away  its  social  power  and  hu¬ 
man  appeal.  In  these  latter  days  we  have  been 
rediscovering  Christianity  by  the  grace  of  mod¬ 
ern  scholarship.  We  are  beginning  to  see  the 
tremendous  social  implications  as  well  as  the 
always  emphasized  personal  aspect  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  laymen  have  not 
read  and  will  not  read  the  writings  of  even  such 
readable  religious  writers  as  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch  and  Francis  G.  Peabody,  not  to  mention 
other  and  later  writers.  I  mean  laymen  will  not 
as  a  rule  be  attracted  to  such  a  formidable  title 
as  Mr.  Rauschenbusch’s  ‘Christianity  and  The 
Social  Crisis,”  for  instance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  upon 
American  religion,  American  business,  and 
American  politics  if  some  properly  equipped 
writer  should  produce  in  a  manner  that  would 
intrigue  the  interest  of  the  vast  army  of  readers 
a  fresh  biography  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that 
would  take  advantage  of  all  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  scholars  in  recovering  the  social 
half  of  Christianity  that  was  for  many  centuries 
lost  by  men  who  failed  to  see  anything  but  the 
personal  and  other-worldly  half  of  Christianity. 
Thousands  would  read  such  a  biography  who 
will  never  touch  the  existing  modern  volumes  of 
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religious  history  and  theology.  Such  a  biography 
should  carefully  discard  the  vocabulary  that  has 
been  used  in  the  past.  The  writer  should  take 
an  oath  to  forego  the  use  of  any  term  that  will 
involuntarily  call  forth  preconceived  notions. 

Because  no  one  has  written  such  a  book,  be- 

✓ 

cause  only  the  inklings  of  this  relatively  new  liter¬ 
ature  about  the  social  implications  of  primitive 
Christianity  have  reached  the  masses  of  men  and 
women,  the  tremendous  social  dynamic  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  being  dragged  from  pillar  to  post  in 
defense  of  every  social  theory  from  the  rankest 
reaction  to  the  rankest  radicalism. 

Professor  Ernest  F.  Scott  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  rightly  argues  that  the  social 
message  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  social  context  of  its  age.  “Not  a  little 
of  the  popular  exposition  of  the  social  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  is  misleading  and  mis- 
chievious,”  he  says,  “and  tends  to  identify  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  movements  to  which  it  is  utterly  re¬ 
pugnant.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  mixed 
up  with  the  claptrap  of  democracy;  directions 
that  Paul  wrote  to  Corinth  two  thousand  years 
since  are  construed  as  if  they  were  municipal  by¬ 
laws  for  New  York.  This  juggling  with  Bible 
texts  and  phrases  in  the  interest  of  some  pass¬ 
ing  political  fashion  is  no  new  thing.  Popes  and 
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Puritans,  Kings  and  Kaisers  have  all  done  it, 
and  we  cannot  grudge  the  latter-day  proletarian 
his  turn.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Christianity  is  used  in 
one  instance  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  cocaine  by  re¬ 
actionary  interests  to  deaden  the  aspirations  of 
the  masses,  while  in  the  next  instance  mass- 
leaders  attempt  to  bring  Christianity  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  their  particular  social  revolution. 

It  would  be  a  fine  act  of  social  leadership  for 
some  one  to  write  a  popular  and  readable  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  that  would 
dramatize  effectively  the  reality  of  his  religion 
that  was  and  is  both  a  spiritual  passion  and  a 
social  program.  This  will  be  the  next  great  biog¬ 
raphy.  Who  will  write  it?  Giovanni  Papini 
has  not.  Of  that  much  we  are  certain. 

When  this  literary  bludgeoneer  of  Italy  wrote 
his  “Life  of  Christ,”  it  attracted  world-wide  at¬ 
tention  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but 
because  it  represented  an  intellectual  right¬ 
about-face  for  Papini.  He  had  been  for  years 
the  turbulent,  truculent,  satiric  disbeliever.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  became  the  partizan  and  pamphleteer 
of  Christianity.  All  Italy  talked  of  his  book  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  old  cronies  meet  at  the 
village  post-office  in  animated  discussion  of  the 
conversion  of  the  village  “bad  man”  at  the  tent- 
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meeting  revival.  If  H.  L.  Mencken  should  join 
the  Baptist  church  and  write  a  “Life  of  Christ,” 
it  would,  of  course,  outsell  his  “Prejudices.” 

There  is  no  end  of  literary  charm  to  the  book. 
It  is  written  with  all  the  dashing  grace  and  beau¬ 
tiful  vigor  that  characterize  Papini’s  essays.  Its 
vein  of  commentary  with  its  philosophical 
“asides”  are  on  a  par  with  or  slightly  better  than 
the  average  sermonizing  of  a  thoroughly  ortho¬ 
dox  clergyman  who  brings  to  the  pulpit  rhetorical 
and  literary  ability.  It  is,  in  short,  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  modern  literary 
speech,  and  nothing  more.  It  cannot  be  listed 
as  a  new  “Life  of  Christ,”  because  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  product  of  the  work  that  modern  scholarship 
has  done  in  this  field. 

I  realize  the  slender  material  that  exists  as  the 
basis  for  a  biography  of  Jesus,  but  a  vast  amount 
of  important  work  has  been  done  on  the  history 
of  primitive  Christianity  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  as  yet  this  new  material  has  not 
been  effectively  used  in  any  comprehensive  way 
in  connection  with  the  few  indisputably  histori¬ 
cal  facts  we  have  about  the  personality  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  A  new  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Jesus  that  would  correlate  all  the  results 
of  modern  scholarship  in  the  field  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism  would  be  of  inestimable  help  in 
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furthering  that  rediscovery  of  Christianity  which 
is  one  of  the  major  tasks  confronting  not  only 
the  theologians,  but  the  statesmen  of  our  genera¬ 
tion. 

Papini  might  have  given  real  leadership  to  the 
confused  millions  who  are  today  “fumbling  for 
God”  as  never  before,  but,  instead,  he  has  used 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  diction  to  give  new 
life  to  much  that  is  mere  superstition  and  senti¬ 
ment. 

It  is  only  just  to  Papini  to  say  that  he  has 
written  just  the  sort  of  book  he  intended  to  write. 
He  says :  “Let  him  [the  author]  state  at  once 
with  sincere  humility  that  he  has  not  written  a 
‘scientific  history.’  In  the  first  place  because  he 
could  not;  in  any  case  because  he  would  not, 
even  if  he  had  possessed  all  the  necessary  learn¬ 
ing.  ...  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  cited  by 
higher  criticism  or  by  those  who  scrutinize  origi¬ 
nal  sources  with  a  miscroscope;  but  that  is  of 
little  importance  compared  with  the  possibility 
of  its  doing  a  little  good  to  a  few  souls,  even  to 
one  alone.  For  as  he  has  explained,  the  author 
wishes  this  book  to  be  another  coming  of  Christ 
and  not  another  burial.”  Papini  has,  as  he  says, 
simply  taken  four  Gospels  and  the  orthodox  dog¬ 
mas  of  theology  and  “tried  to  represent  those 
dogmas  and  those  words  in  unusual  ways,  in  a 
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style  violent  with  contrasts  and  with  foreshorten¬ 
ing,  colored  with  crude  and  vividly  felt  words,  to 
see  if  he  could  startle  modern  souls  used  to  highly 
colored  error,  into  seeing  the  truth.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  personality  and 
power  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  are  vividly 
felt  throughout  the  book.  It  will  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good  by  turning  millions  of  minds  to 
a  study  of  this  most  dynamic  figure  of  human 
history,  but  the  modern  man  must  turn  from  this 
“Life  of  Christ”  and  say,  “Papini  has  taken 
away  my  Lord,  but  I  know  where  he  has  laid  him 
under  rhetoric  and  romanticism.” 

All  in  all,  this  book  represents  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  As  a  scholar,  critic,  and  poet,  Papini  had 
the  equipment,  and  his  previous  career  as  swash¬ 
buckling  disbeliever  and  merciless  iconoclast 
gave  him  a  sounding-board  that  insured  a  world 
reach  for  his  book;  but  he  gave  us  only  a  vivid 
volume  on  pre-Copernican  theology.  The  real 
biography  of  Jesus  is  still  to  be  written. 
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I 

ONE  of  the  oustanding  facts  of  modern  life 
is  this:  our  cities  and  our  states  have  out¬ 
grown  our  ability  to  administer  them.  Our  civili¬ 
zation  is  smitten  with  the  curse  of  bigness.  A 
few  years  ago  Lord  Bryce,  in  his  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  British  Academy,  ventured  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  modern  states  have  grown  so  big  as 
to  be  virtually  unmanageable  by  existing  means 
of  human  control.  We  may  pass  this  by  as 
merely  an  interesting  speculation  in  political 
philosophy,  but  we  cannot  dodge  the  fact  that 
the  city  civilization  of  the  United  States  is  today 
virtually  unmanageable. 

The  average  American  dislikes  to  admit  that 
anything  can  be  too  big  to  be  managed.  Exec¬ 
utive  vanity  is  an  American  trait.  We  like  to 
think  that  we  possess  a  peculiar  genius  for  or¬ 
ganization  and  control.  It  may  not  be  flattering 
to  our  genius  to  say  that  anything  can  grow  so 
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big  as  to  be  unmanageable,  but  facts  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  flattery.  And  the  fact  is  that  the 
average  administrator  in  city  or  state  is  today 
at  his  wit’s  end.  His  job  has  got  out  of  hand. 

The  municipal  administration  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
nervous  spinster  weakly  clutching  the  reins  of  a 
runaway  team.  This  is  not  merely  another  smug 
criticism  of  the  present  Mayor.  It  is  the  simple 
recording  of  a  fact  that  would  be  more  or  less 
true  of  any  administration  in  the  New  York  of 
today — a  fact  that  is  more  or  less  true  of  every 
big  city. 


II 

In  New  York  City  a  typical  day  is  one  con¬ 
tinuous  round  of  inconveniences  simply  because 
the  administration  of  its  common  life  is  inade¬ 
quate.  Let  us  list  a  few  obvious  facts. 

The  New-Yorker  is  frequently  the  shivering 
victim  of  a  coal  shortage  because  of  inadequate 
mining  and  transportation  facilities,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  inadequate  social  control  of  the  mining 
industry  in  general. 

A  strike  in  the  harbor  or  at  the  ferry  may  leave 
him  foodless. 
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Adequate  control  of  transportation  in  the  city 
streets,  on  the  surface-car  lines,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
ways  has  broken  down.  Men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  jammed  into  subway-cars  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening  with  less  regard  for  physical  com¬ 
fort  and  decency  than  is  displayed  by  a  Western 
cattle-dealer  loading  stock  for  shipment.  Every 
day  brings  its  toll  of  death  from  trucks  and  taxis 
in  the  city  streets. 

Moving-day  is  a  calamity.  On  the  first  of 
October  recently  it  was  estimated  that  seventy- 
five  thousand  families  attempted  to  move  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  loads  of  household 
goods,  while  only  two  thousand  vans  were  avail¬ 
able.  A  strike  of  van-drivers  and  their  helpers 
had  prevented  a  great  amount  of  moving  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  October.  Free-lance  van- 
owners  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  moving 
goods.  Twenty-five  dollars  an  hour  was  not  an 
uncommon  charge.  Certain  streets  of  the  city 
resembled  the  streets  of  a  mining-camp  in  the 
days  of  the  gold  rush.  Furniture  was  piled  high 
on  the  sidewalks.  Thousands  of  families  had 
nowhere  to  go.  Men  of  meager  salaries  were 
forced  to  take  their  families  to  expensive  hotels 
in  the  business  district,  if,  indeed,  they  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  gain  entrance. 
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The  day  was  a  day  of  civil  war  between  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants  over  their  respective  rights. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  eviction 
notices  were  in  the  hands  of  landlords  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  day.  Moving-vans,  loaded  with 
furniture,  made  fruitless  trips  to  apartments  out 
of  which  old  tenants,  unable  to  find  other  quar¬ 
ters,  had  refused  to  move. 

Storage  warehouses  were  jammed,  and  many 
families  were  forced  to  give  away  their  furniture, 
or  sell  it  for  a  song  to  second-hand  dealers. 

Human  control  of  the  housing  situation  has 
broken  down.  The  community  seems  powerless 
in  the  matter  of  remedying  the  situation.  The 
building  that  is  being  done  is  on  an  utterly  un¬ 
reasonable  and  anti-social  basis.  With  a  housing 
situation  that  menaced  both  morals  and  health, 
New  York  City,  two  years  ago  when  I  looked 
into  the  situation,  built  ten  times  as  many  gar¬ 
ages  as  houses,  while  money,  materials,  and  la¬ 
bor  needed  for  the  building  of  homes  had  been 
drawn  away  by  the  letting  of  contracts  for 
$97,000,000  worth  of  commercial  buildings. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  drab-minded  politicians, 
incapable  of  any  idea  that  cannot  be  compressed 
within  the  confines  of  some  ancient  shibboleth, 
attack  every  proposal  of  municipal,  state,  or  fed¬ 
eral  aid,  while  they  denounce  paternalism  and 
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prate  of  private  initiative.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  proposal  to  readjust  taxation  in  a  manner 
that  will  stimulate  private  investment  in  the 
building  of  apartment-houses  is  vigorously  at¬ 
tacked  by  equally  unthinking  radicals  who 
charge  a  weak  surrender  to  capitalism.  Through 
it  all  we  listen  in  vain  for  a  note  of  authority,  and 
wander  leaderless  in  futile  search  for  some  center 
of  adequate  social  control. 

Congestion  is  so  great  that,  unless  it  be  re¬ 
lieved,  the  prevention  of  epidemics  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  task. 

Even  hospital  facilities  are  inadequate.  If  we 
cannot  prevent  a  congestion  that  breeds  disease, 
it  might  be  thought  that  we  would  at  least  make 
an  extra  effort  to  care  for  the  sick,  the  victims 
of  our  administrative  failure.  When  I  last  looked 
up  the  statistics  of  the  situation,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
persons  ill  in  Greater  New  York.  This  was  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  every  thirty-four  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  There  was  only  one  hospital  bed  for  every 
two  hundred  and  twelve  persons.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  cases  of  illness  that  are  hospital  cases  is, 
of  course,  greater  in  New  York  City  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  This  is  because 
more  than  six  million  persons  are  crowded  into 
the  city’s  limited  territory,  with  hundreds  of 
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thousands  living  in  about  one-third  of  the  space 
they  occupied  before  the  war.  Naturally,  in  such 
congested  conditions,  a  sick  person,  if  his  illness 
be  at  all  communicable,  should  be  sent  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Yet 
the  growth  of  hospital  facilities  lags  far  behind 
the  growth  of  the  population. 

Despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  the  communication  service 
of  the  country  remains  half-convenience  and 
half-nuisance.  Recently  I  had  the  delightful  ex¬ 
perience  of  having  a  telegram  consume  four  hours 
in  traversing  twelve  miles,  of  traveling  a  distance 
of  thirty-five  miles  by  accommodation  train  and 
arriving  in  Buffalo  ahead  of  a  telegram  sent  six 
hours  before,  and  of  repeating  such  experiences 
three  times  within  one  week.  All  this  is  not  carp¬ 
ing  criticism  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  simply  the  sketching  in  of  a  few 
details  of  the  picture  of  our  uncontrolled  civili¬ 
zation. 


Ill 

It  is  easy  and  common  to  lay  all  this  to  the 
war.  But  that  is  a  coward’s  refuge.  We  were 
headed  for  this  chaos  before  there  was  a  war- 
cloud  in  the  sky.  We  must  sooner  or  later  face 
the  possibility  that  the  modern  city,  the  modern 
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state,  the  modern  empire,  is  perhaps  unmanage¬ 
able  after  reaching  a  certain  size.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  pay  the  penalty  of  our  servile  worship 
of  the  god  of  quantity.  But  we  are  slow  to 
learn.  Think  of  New  York  City,  in  its  present 
condition,  complaining  that  the  first  returns  of 
the  last  census  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  its 
population!  This  wild  race  for  numbers  leads 
straight  to  the  abyss. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  trusts  and  efficiency,  stated  a  principle 
that  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  political 
scientists.  He  said:  “While  a  business  may  be 
too  small  to  be  efficient,  efficiency  does  not  grow 
indefinitely  with  increasing  size.  There  is  in 
every  line  of  business  a  unit  of  greatest  efficiency. 
.  .  .  The  unit  of  greatest  efficiency  is  reached 
when  the  disadvantages  of  size  counterbalance 
the  advantages.  The  unit  of  greatest  efficiency 
is  exceeded  when  the  disadvantages  of  size  out¬ 
weigh  the  advantages.” 

This  is  a  perfectly  obvious  statement,  but  build¬ 
ers  of  cities,  states,  and  empires  have  never  taken 
it  into  account.  The  quest  of  bigness  has  been 
kept  up,  as  if  health,  happiness,  and  social  effi¬ 
ciency  were  secondary  considerations  to  size. 
The  history  of  mankind  has  been  one  continued 
story,  without  an  instalment  missing,  of  man’s 
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creation  of  instruments  that  sooner  or  later  have 
made  him  their  victim.  Steam  and  the  machine 
might  have  emancipated  the  race  from  innumer¬ 
able  troubles.  Instead,  they  have  brought  in 
their  train  the  factory  system  and  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  that  have  rent  the  world.  Rapid  transpor¬ 
tation  might  have  knit  the  world  together  into 
such  a  community  of  interests  that  war  would 
have  been  unthinkable.  Instead  of  making  war 
impossible,  it  has  made  war  epidemic. 

IV 

Are  we,  then,  in  the  grip  of  blind  forces  carry¬ 
ing  modern  civilization  to  destruction?  This 
may  not  be  the  only  deduction  to  be  drawn. 
There  are  at  present  three  world-wide  move¬ 
ments  that  may  together  set  the  feet  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  a  safer  path.  These  three  movements  are : 

First,  the  movement  for  the  self-determination 
of  all  peoples. 

Second,  the  movement  for  a  league  of  nations. 

Third,  the  movement  for  a  reform  of  represen¬ 
tative  government  to  the  end  that  we  shall  elect 
representatives  from  trades  and  occupations  and 
vital  interests  as  well  as,  if  not  instead  of,  from 
artificially  created  geographical  areas.  This 
movement  is  technically  known  as  “occupational 
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representation”  and  figures  in  guild  socialism 
and  in  the  soviet  scheme. 

Let  no  reader  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  a  plea  for  political  anarchy,  a  super-state,  and 
Bolshevism.  No  one  of  these  movements  alone 
would  help  very  much.  Self-determination  alone 
might  simply  split  the  world  into  warring  frag¬ 
ments  and  sign  a  universal  license  for  political 
incompetency.  This  would  set  the  clock  of  po¬ 
litical  progress  back  for  several  centuries.  A 
league  of  nations  alone  might  simply  create  a 
super-state  and  be  the  last  step  in  the  suicidal 
quest  of  bigness.  The  movement  for  a  state  or¬ 
ganized  upon  the  basis  of  trades  and  occupations 
instead  of  geographical  areas  of  representation 
would,  alone,  give  us  pure  Bolshevism,  pure  guild 
socialism,  or  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

But  in  each  of  these  movements — self-determi¬ 
nation,  league  of  nations,  and  occupational  rep¬ 
resentation — is  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire  that  may 
light  the  way  to  a  fairer  future.  We  dare  not 
be  blind  partizans  of  any  one  of  these  move¬ 
ments  ;  it  is  folly  to  regard  any  one  of  them  as  a 
panacea  or  Utopia.  But,  if  we  take  the  reality  of 
each  out  of  its  matrix  of  non-essentials,  we  may 
have  the  elements  of  a  sound  world-program. 
Welding  them  into  a  coherent  program,  we  may 
at  last  reap  the  benefits  of  world  statesmanship. 
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Self-determination  will  make  for  a  healthy  de¬ 
centralization  of  all  those  artificially  built,  over¬ 
grown  empires  that  must,  if  unrestricted,  sooner 
or  later  die  of  discord  or  dropsy. 

A  league  of  nations  will  make  for  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  relation  between  the  smaller  and  more 
manageable  states  that  will  result  from  a  sincere 
and  world-wide  application  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination. 

And,  finally,  we  shall  learn  something  from 
such  movements  as  Bolshevism  and  guild  social¬ 
ism  even  in  their  moments  of  worst  perversion. 
They  will  fail  as  Utopias,  as  complete  schemes 
of  life  and  government,  but  on  their  ruins  we 
shall  erect  the  temple  of  a  more  realistic  politics. 
For  from  them  we  shall  learn  that  politics 
must  be  more  than  the  wire-pullings  of  ward- 
heelers,  that  politics  must  deal  with  work  and 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  We  shall  over¬ 
haul  the  structure  and  standards  of  representa¬ 
tive  government;  we  shall  elect  men — to  one  of 
our  legislative  chambers  at  least — because  they 
know  something  about  business  or  labor  or  coal 
or  cotton  or  transportation  or  agriculture  or  edu¬ 
cation,  not  simply  because  they  happen  to  live  in 
Salt  River  Township,  the  third  congressional  dis¬ 
trict,  or  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
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IT  is  a  custom  as  old  as  the  nation  that  the 
President-elect  of  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  day  he  assumes  the  duties  of  chief  executive, 
deliver  an  inaugural  address.  This  is  one  of  the 
formalities  of  our  political  procedure.  In  poli¬ 
tics,  as  in  religion,  it  is  always  difficult  to  keep 
formalities  instinct  with  reality. 

It  might  make  inauguration  day  a  more  vital 
date  if,  instead  of  the  President’s  addressing  the 
country,  the  country  could  address  the  President. 
The  average  Presidential  election  is  in  no  sense 
a  referendum  on  issues.  Platforms  are  vote- 
catching  devices,  and  no  platform  writer,  with  a 
weather  eye  on  the  polls,  is  likely  to  utter  any 
very  challenging  truth.  After  the  votes  have 
been  counted,  the  country  has  still  to  speak  its 
mind  on  the  vital  issues. 

It  is  as  dangerous  to  attempt  to  interpret  a 
people  as  to  indict  a  people.  I  do  not  purpose 
to  outline,  much  less  to  write,  the  nation’s  in¬ 
augural,  but  without  attempting  to  discuss  the 
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major  problems  that  confront  our  government,  I 
should  like  to  venture  the  statement  of  three  or 
four  general  assertions  I  think  the  nation  has 
in  mind. 

I  think  the  American  People  would  like  to  say 
to  their  incoming  Presidents :  We  hope  you  will 
reorganize  the  Federal  Government  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  greater  simplicity  and  efficiency.  The 
departments  are  hopelessly  scrambled  now. 
They  over-lap  in  disconcerting  fashion.  There 
must  be  vast  waste  that  we  have  no  right  to  per¬ 
mit  in  these  difficult  times  of  financial  strain. 
But  our  concern  for  reorganization  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  the  saving  of  a  few  dollars.  We 
want  our  Federal  Government  organized  simply 
and  clearly  in  order  that  we  can  follow  its  work¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  Chinese  puzzle  to  us  now.  When 
we  finally  get  the  impression  that  bad  and  waste¬ 
ful  work  is  being  done  in  Washington,  we  cannot 
put  our  finger  on  the  man  who  is  to  blame.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  is  too  widely  scattered  now.  We 
have  no  time  to  play  Sherlock  Holmes  in  a  search 
for  the  man  to  blame.  Reorganize  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  order  that  we  shall  know  whom  to  blame 
and  whom  to  praise  when  bad  work  or  good 
work  is  done.  You  are  obligated  to  report  to  us, 
through  our  representatives,  the  “state  of  the 
union,”  but  we  want  an  understandable  organi- 
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zation,  in  order  that  we  can  read  your  report 
more  easily. 

We  hope  you  will  make  politics  deal  with  real¬ 
ities.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  wire  pullings 
of  party  politicians.  We  are  not  interested  in 
glittering  generalities.  We  are  interested  in  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter,  in  production,  in  in¬ 
dustrial  peace,  in  education — in  realities.  Make 
politics  deal  with  realities ! 

We  hope  you  will  not  try  to  be  the  brains  of 
the  United  States.  Do  not  try  to  do  all  the 
thinking  for  the  country,  try  rather  to  play  im- 
pressario  to  the  best  minds  of  the  nation.  That 
way  lies  good  leadership.  But  even  an  impresa¬ 
rio  must  dominate  his  artists,  not  be  dominated 
by  them.  There  is  a  half-way  house  between 
superman  and  slave.  That  half-way  house  should 
be  the  White  House. 

We  hope  you  will  turn  your  back  upon  all 
temptation  to  use  the  suicidal  powers  of  repres¬ 
sion,  however  menacing  certain  interests  may 
attempt  to  make  the  restlessness  of  our  time  ap¬ 
pear.  If  we  place  a  strait-jacket  upon  the  mind 
of  the  nation,  we  shall  stagnate  and  die.  We 
must  have  complete  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  assembly.  We  are  not  a  rattle-brained  folk. 
We  can  be  trusted  to  listen  even  to  dangerous 
doctrine.  We  are  less  afraid  of  a  few  radicals 
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than  even  one  censor.  We  hope  you  will  meet 
the  menace  of  radicalism  by  removing  the  incen¬ 
tives  to  radicalism  rather  than  by  clubbing  the 
results  of  radicalism. 

And  we  hope  you  will  distinguish  between  op¬ 
position  to  imperialism  and  opposition  to  inter¬ 
national  cooperation.  We  do  not  want  to  sell 
the  soul  of  our  country  to  any  league  of  imperi¬ 
alism  masquerading  in  the  livery  of  a  league  of 
free  nations,  but  we  will  have  less  and  less  pa¬ 
tience  with  partizan  politicians  who  would  drag 
world  politics  to  the  level  of  ward  politics.  We 
are  in  no  mood  to  play  the  role  of  a  swashbuck¬ 
ling  nation  going  it  on  its  own  in  an  interde¬ 
pendent  world.  We  want  to  play  our  part  in 
a  more  decent  ordering  of  the  world.  In  all  the 
fume  and  fret  about  the  league  of  nations  it 
may  be  that  some  have  been  imperious  and  some 
have  been  petty,  but  in  a  democratized  League  of 
Nations  we  see  the  only  escape  from  a  world  of 
competing  armaments  and  periodic  wars.  We 
hope  you  will  contrive  to  determine  a  foreign 
policy  for  us  that  will  awaken  our  idealism  and 
not  turn  us  into  a  nation  of  confirmed  cynics. 

These  are  a  few  things  I  think  the  American 
people  would  like  to  say  to  the  President  as  he 
assumes  his  high  office. 
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